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Lumber Manufacturers, 
ATTENTION! 


Within the next one hundred days there will be assembled at 
various points throughout the United States more than ten thousand 
lumbermen, all gathered together to talk about their business—YOUR 
BUSINESS. 


What are you going to say to these lumbermen, distributers of 
your product, home builders of the Nation? 


What plan have YOU worked out to present to them that will 
help these lumbermen to market a larger volume of lumber in 1927 
than they did in 1926 and at a better price? 


What other industry assembles in annual gatherings as many mem- 
bers and offers such opportunities for discussion of their business in all 
its phases as does the lumber industry? 


These merchandisers of lumber come to their annual meetings at 
their own expense. 


For what purpose? 


To find new ways and better methods for promoting their business, 
to exchange ideas and experiences for their mutual benefit and for the 
benefit of the industry. 


What are YOU going to do about it? 
Here is a great opportunity, but — 


This is not a job for “George” to do! 






































45 years. 


Our experience should 
be of value to you when you want 
to buy or sell timber. 


jamesD. L AAC E Y co. 


Timber Land Factors 


Established 1880 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave. 626 Henry Bldg. 
MONTREAL VANCOUVER 
Drummond Bidg. Vancouver Block 
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Dry Hardwoods 
Ready to Ship 


Factory and woodworking operators 
who are on the lookout for “top notch” 
values in North Hardwoods will find us 
well able to meet their requirements. For 
a start try us out on some of the follow- 
ing items: 


100,000 ft. 1” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Kiln Dried Birch. 
100,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Common Kiln Dried Birch 
0,000 ft. 1” No.2 & Btr. Brown Ash. 

75,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
),000 ft. 1” No. 3 Common Soft Elm. 

140,000 ft. 1” No. 3 and Btr. White Pine. 
125,000 ft. 5/4x6 Common Pine and Spruce. 
10,000 ft. 13/16x24%4” Clear Maple Flooring. 
25,000 ft. 13/16x24%4,”" Factory Maple Flooring. 
0,000 ft. 13/16x244”" Clear Birch Flooring 
30,000 ft, 13/16x24%,"” No. 1 Birch Flooring. 
25,000 ft. 13/16x14%%”" Clear Maple Flooring. 
20,000 ft. 18/16x14%."” No. 1 Maple Flooring. 


2 cars 4’ No. 1 Hemlock Lath. 
lear 4° No. 1 Mixed Pine Lath 


NEELAND-MCLURG 


LUMBER COMPANY 4 


Morse,Wis.-Phillips, Wis. PHILLIPSWIS. 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 
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Avoiding Mistakes In _ Hlardwoo ooring — 
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Timber Deals : in Mixed Cars : 
4 In order to help dealers who are anxious to keep 5 
; 4 stock investment down we have arranged a mixed car Es 
It is so easy to overlook some % service so that you can order Maple and Birch Floor- 4 
‘ . ‘i ; PA ing in as small quantities as you desire and still get a 
vital factor in buying or selling | the benefit of carload buying: 
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The only safe way is to have 4 oun ship) EO Sake oat Sind fants : 
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Between Buyers 
e And Ourselves 


CP That was our aim in establishing 


a different form of lumber sales 
service. When you deal with our 
selling organization your invoice 
comes directly from the mill which 
fills your orders for 


Northern Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 


This method eliminates all guesswork 
on your part and absolutely guarantees 
you the exact grades which you or- 
dered. Let us tell you more about our 
service and facilities. 


Weidman - Vogelsang 
Savings Berk Bide, Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Bringing Out the Beauty 


W°e? IS SO generally put to purely utilitarian purposes that 
its innate beauties commonly are unsuspected or at least 

unappreciated. Quarter sawing and selecting for figure are 
quite commonly practiced, but at that the public in general still 
falls far short of doing full justice to the decorative possibilities 
of wood. While it is true that in some respects moderns have made 
the beautiful woods more generally available to persons of even 
moderate means, it is also true that in former times much more 
labor and care were expended in making beautiful things from 
wood. This was more true, perhaps, in the application of wood to 
interior finish than in its application to furnishings, such as fur- 
niture; for the fact must be admitted that when modern furniture 
makers undertake to turn out something beautiful their product 


does not suffer from comparison with the finest of any former 
period. 





of Wood 


Lumbermen have abundant opportunities for beautifying their 
offices and homes by using wood in ways that they commonly over- 
look. Some years ago the writer visited the office of a northern 
manufacturer who loved beautiful woods and who had demon- 
strated their beauties in the finishing of his office. It was deeply 
paneled throughout, both walls and ceilings, the result being an 
elegance seldom seen elsewhere than in the directors’ rooms of great 
banking institutions. Some of the buildings of the University of 
Chicago and doubtless many other institutions of like character are 
paneled with wood, and the “atmosphere” achieved excels anything 
attainable by the use of any other material. 

Sometimes the artisan in wood produces results that place his 
work among the treasures of the ages. An example of this sort 
is the carved oak ceiling brought from Dijon, France, for uSe in 
the New Fogg Art Museum at Harvard University, as related else- 
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where in this paper. Doubtless, the antiquity of this ceiling and 
the fact that it was carved by monks of past ages give to it a 
special value, but its beauty has been the quality that has caused 
its preservation for four hundred years. 

It is believed that in future the lumber industry will do well to 
encourage a wider use of wood for interior home decoration, par- 
ticularly where the figure and grain can be made to give individu- 
ality as well as beauty to rooms. Lath and plaster, wallpaper and 





paint never can afford the elegance that is readily available through 
the use of native woods properly polished and finished. It is the 
element of individuality and of fitness to the needs and tastes of 
the occupant that make the house a home, and when men of taste 
and means shall build their homes with the thought that they are 
building for their children and their children’s children as well as 
for themselves they will find pleasure and satisfaction in putting 
their own tastes and personality into the structures. 





Attacking the Fire Hazard at Its Source 


IRE HAS INFLICTED tremendous losses upon the manufac- 
turing branch of the lumber industry during recent years, 
and the effects of sawmill fires are now felt in threatened 

reduction in coverage obtainable as well as in increased cost of 
insurance. 

At sawmills as well as elsewhere fires are due almost wholly 
to neglect of precautions and protective measures that are well 
known to insurance agencies and to careful operators. Respon- 
sibility, therefore, for fire losses must rest primarily upon sawmill 
executives and secondarily upon their subordinates from foremen 
down to common laborers. 

Conditions around a sawmill may be made favorable or unfavor- 
able for the starting and spreading of fire, or for the prevention 
and stopping of fire; the conditions favorable to each being per- 
fectly known. For example, in a letter sent by D.-H. Foresman, 
president of the Mississippi-East Louisiana Sawmill Managers’ As- 
sociation, to members, he says that 80 percent of the sawmill fires 
are caused by sparks. There are two general sources of sparks— 
smokestacks and slab fires. Effective spark arresters on stacks 
at least one hundred feet high and slab fires 200 feet or more from 
building and yard and properly enclosed will eliminate most of 
that 80 percent hazard. 

What is commonly called poor housekeeping unquestionably is 
the source of many of the other 20 percent of sawmill fires. Dust, 
oil, waste and refuse of every kind constitute a fire hazard, for they 
afford fuel that is not only highly inflammable but that in many 
cases is exposed to heat or even fire itself. Periodical cleanups are 
better than perpetual slovenliness, but perpetual cleanliness is 
really the only protective measure that is always effective. 

Electricity is used about every sawmill, and electric current is 
a form of fire. Only when confined to good conductors by means 


of perfect insulation is electricity safe. Loose connections, worn 
or otherwise defective insulation may make electricity as effective 
as a match in setting a sawmill on fire. Amateur installation or 
ignorant use or abuse of lights and cords may enormously increase 
fire hazard from electricity. 

Fires may start despite the greatest of care, but watchfulness 
on the part of those upon whom responsibility is placed for the 
discovery of incipient fires ought to make prompt extinguishment 
possible. After prevention, the best protection from fire loss is 
fire fighting by trained men provided with an abundance of handy, 
efficient and appropriate equipment. Equipment that is of the 
best when installed may be useless in an emergency owing to in- 
adequate inspection and lack of trained men to use it. Therefore, 
frequent inspection, renewals and additions to equipment as well 
as frequent fire drills are indispensable to effective use of equip- 
ment when quick action is necessary. 

Some of the points here only touched upon have been treated in 
detail in the letter sent out by Mr. Foresman, who says that his 
organization intends to keep up its educational work until sawmill 
men are made to realize their own obligation to protect themselves 
from fire losses. The matter is serious enough to demand the atten- 
tion of every mill owner, for self-protection is his best resource. 
By that means alone can he reduce his fire hazard and at the same 
time keep the cost of insurance within bounds. Without such pre- 
cautions as are within his power to take, owing to increased fire 
hazard, the resulting increase in cost of insurance and the reduction 
in coverage available, the millman may find the security of his 
business threatened. It is this serious aspect of the question that 
has led to the adoption of the educational program by the sawmill 
managers’ association to which reference has been made. If carried 
out results should soon appear in reduced fire losses. 





Responsibility for Depressing the Markets for Lumber 


T OFTEN HAS BEEN true in the lumber industry and doubtless 
has been equally true in other industries that attempts to fix 
responsibility for price cutting and dumping resolve themselves 

into mutual recriminations. The pot calls the kettle black, and vice 
versa. In commenting upon the small sawmill demonstrations last 
week the need of better manufacture and greater knowledge of 
markets on the part of the small operator was emphasized. A small 
West Virginia operator, having read the comment, writes: 

“It is, and has been, the impression of the writer that at the door 
of the large operator should be laid a large part of the blame for 
low prices. He is not always adequately financed; he pays in many 
instances more for his stumpage than the small operator; he has 
large interest, overhead and carrying charges, and my impression 
is that when he is cramped for funds and with a large stock of 
lumber on hand he simply dumps it on the market at what he can 
get, thereby setting the standard which the small fellow must fol- 
low if he moves his stock at all. The small operator would be only 
too glad to get better prices for his lumber, but from the very 
nature of things he can not often get more than the price for which 
the large operator is willing to sell his stock.” 

In discussing a matter of this kind general conditions only can 
be considered, and to what may in general be true there will be 
of course notable exceptions. The writer of the foregoing doubt- 
less knows whereof he speaks, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
the highest regard for the operator who by study of the markets 
and of manufacturing methods is able to rise above the average 
of his class. What he has to say about the large operator, how- 
ever, may be more the result of individual experience than of broad 
observation throughout the industry. 

Recently Harvard Forest made a survey of “The Marketing of 
Lumber in New Hampshire,” and some of the results of that survey 
as set down in a bulletin just published are pertinent to the present 
discussion. Quoting from the report of a similar survey in the 
Springfield district of Massachusetts, the New Hampshire report 
names as items of desirable policy, “more forcibly suggested by 
conditions disclosed in the New Hampshire survey”: “Accurate 


sawing and proper seasoning. Apparently many of the portable 
type sawmills are not mechanically able to saw true sizes, even 
where the sawyer is competent. * * * Certainly it should be 
possible to saw true to dimension, even with a small mill. Still 
more is it possible with reasonable common sense and efficiency to 
lay out a lumber yard and pile lumber so that it will not deteriorate 
in drying.” Referring to the matter of grading the report says: 
“The knowledge of grading in principle, and particularly the knowl- 
edge of how to get the largest amount of the best quality out of a 
given log, will soon be indispensable to any producer of lumber. The 
portable mill sawyer who understands this kind of sawing is an 
exception.” 

Elsewhere in the Harvard report are references to inefficiency in 
manufacture and grading: “In recent years there has been a defi- 
nite reduction in the average grade of native pine, and to a less 
extent of spruce and hemlock. This is due in part to a falling off 
in the actual quality of the log, in part to poor sawing and handling 
in the mills, and in part to the absence of any standardized grading. 
* * * Furthermore, it is a general complaint that lumber is 
often degraded in the mills by bad judgment in cutting up the log, 
variable thicknesses in the board, preventable stain and checks, 
and other kinds of unworkmanlike manufacture.” Finally, it may 
be said, the theme of the entire report is greater knowledge of 
manufacture and of markets. 

The statement that financial necessity rather than market con- 
ditions sometimes dictates prices made by the large operator has 
been so often made without challenge that it may be allowed to 
stand. But the same has been said of the small operator, perhaps 
with equal truth. Financial need aside, however, the small opera- 
tor, owing to lack of facilities for piling, is likely to be forced to 
dispose of his stock in order to prevent the deterioration referred 
to in the Harvard report. But, as already stated, what is generally 
true in this respect may not be true in many individual instances. 

Throughout the lumber industry today there is recognition of 
urgent need of better marketing, which is an all-inclusive term; for 
it comprehends not only a study of market prices but a study of 
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market needs. 


the industry is weak. 











Satisfactory Trend in Lumber Trade 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—Reports re- 
ceived by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association here today covering the activities 
of 376 of the principal softwood and 137 of the 
chief hardwood lumber mills of the country, in- 
dicate a satisfactory current trend in the lum- 
ber industry. In comparison with reports for 
the week earlier, production and new business 
appear to be about the same, allowing for dif- 
ference in number of reporting mills, with a 
slight increase in shipments. When compared 
with reports for the same period of 1925, there 
was little or no change. The hardwood opera- 
tions show apparent increases in production, 
shipments and new business, but the number of 
mills reporting this week is larger than last. 

The unfilled orders of 233 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 639,171,767 feet, as against 635,- 
077,591 feet for 232 mills the previous week. 
The 124 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 243,103,432 feet 
last week, as against 251,105,984 feet for the 
week before. For the 109 West Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 396,068,335 feet, as 
against 383,971,607 feet for 108 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 363 comparable reporting soft- 
wood mills had shipments 97 percent, and orders 
96 percent, of actual production. For the south- 
ern pine mills these percentages were respec- 
tively 106 and 94; and for the West Coast 
mills, 88 and 96. Of the reporting mills, the 
333 with an established normal production for 
the week of 227,545,029 feet, gave actual pro- 
duction 100 percent, shipments 98 percent, and 
orders 97 percent thereof. 

The figures for last week, the week before 
and the same week last year follow: Production 
—241,602,086 feet, against 242,609,606 feet the 
week before, and 233,724,342 feet last year. 
Shipments—235,142,177 feet, against 226,976,- 
979 feet the week before, and 232,575,623 feet 
last year. Orders—232,268,180 feet, against 
239,951,695 feet the week before, and 230,149,- 
136 feet last year. 

The following revised figures compare the 
softwood lumber movement of the seven regional 
associations for the first forty-two weeks of 
1926 with the same period last year: Produc- 
tion—10,054,250,370 feet, against 10,195,061,- 
055 feet last year. Shipments—10,264,476,317 
feet, against 10,094,253,405 feet. Orders—10,- 
255,284,911 feet, against 9,909,184,325 feet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly com- 
parable in respect to orders with those of other 
mills. Consequently the former are not now 
represented in any of the foregoing figures or 
m the regional tabulation below. Thirteen of 
these mills, representing 41 percent of the cut 
of the California pine region, gave their pro- 
duction for the week as 17,866,000 feet; ship- 
ments, 13,874,000 feet, and new business, 17,- 
272,000 feet. Last week’s report from 18 mills, 
Tepresenting 49 percent of the cut, was: Pro- 
duction—23,478,000 feet; shipments—16,833,- 
000 feet, and new business—15,403,000 feet. 

‘The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that of all new business taken for the 109 
mills reporting for the week ended Oet. 23, 52 
percent was for future water delivery, amount- 
mg to 58,344,634 feet, of which 36,544,634 feet 
was for domestic cargo delivery, and 21,800,000 
feet export. New business by rail amounted to 
47,826,021 feet, or 43 percent of the week’s 


To the extent that any consideration other than 
market demand or need dictates manufacturing or marketing policy, 
It was with this fact in mind that emphasis 
was placed upon the need of better manufacture and greater knowl- 
edge of grading and markets in the comment regarding small mills. 
It is not only an aim but the sole purpose of the business paper 


needs and prices. 





new business. Forty-three percent of the week’s 
shipments moved by water, amounting to 44,- 
768,989 feet, of which 32,118,441 feet moved 
coastwise and intercoastal, and 12,650,548 feet 
export. Rail shipments totaled 52,020,491 feet, 
or 51 percent of the week’s shipments, and local 
deliveries, 6,272,521 feet. Unshipped domestic 
eargo orders totaled 151,773,395 feet; foreign, 
132,664,499 feet, and rail trade, 111,630,441 
feet. 
Employment at a High Point 


Employment in the Pacific Northwest is hold- 
ing at a higher point than is usual at this time 
of year, according to the Four L employment 
service. Logging both east and west of the 
Cascades is well into the fall stride, and there 
is a much greater amount of general construc- 
tion work being done than during October of 
last year. Douglas fir sawmills are operating 
on schedules that have held since midsummer. 
The pine sawmill industry is gradually tapering 
off for the season. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with four more mills reporting, shows some 
decrease in production, and shipments and new 
business somewhat in advance of that reported 
for the week earlier. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
a nominal decrease in production, a marked de- 
crease in shipments, and a heavy decrease in 
new business. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with two more mills reporting, shows a 
little inerease in production, and a slight de- 
crease in shipments and new business. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion), with five more mills reporting, shows a 
substantial increase in production, some de- 
crease in shipments, and new business well in 
advance of that reported for the previous week. 

The twenty-one hardwood mills of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation reported production as 1,620,000 feet; 
shipments, 4,070,000 feet, and orders, 3,446,000 
feet. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ported from 116 units production as 19,025,752 
feet; shipments, 20,903,564 feet, and orders, 19,- 
514,772 feet. The normal production of these 
units is 20,008,000 feet. 

For the last forty-two weeks all hardwood 
mills reporting to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association gave production as 
1,238,490,457 feet; shipments, 1,230,615,686 
feet, and orders, 1,265,172,897 feet. 

[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 53.—EpITor. | 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

NorFo.k, VA., Oct. 28.—For the week ended 
Oct. 23, forty-one mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production figure of 10,068,000 feet, manufac- 
tured 8,437,713 feet, shipped 9,108,516 feet, 
and booked orders for 6,219,000 feet. 


Addition to Florida National Forest 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—A_ proposed 
addition to the Florida national forest in Flor- 
ida was authorized in an executive order is- 
sued today on the recommendation of the 
secretaries of the Departments of the Interior 
and Agriculture. 

The addition contains approximately 14,259 
acres, all of which except a 40-acre tract is in 
private ownership. In changing the boundaries 
of the forest by this addition, the executive 


to make known the latest and best in methods of manufacture and 
grading and to supply the latest authentic information regarding 
prices and other market conditions. With this information in hand 
neither the small nor the large operator need sacrifice his stumpage 
because of poor manufacture or ignorance of the prevailing market 








order also provides for the elimination of ap- 
proximately 113,736 acres, the title of which 
has passed out of the Government under the 
public land laws. 

With regard to the addition, it is expected 
that the privately owned lands included in it 
will ultimately be acquired as a part of the 
national forest through land exchange or pur- 
chase. The lands eliminated by the executive 
order are of such character that their acquisition 
for national forest purposes would not be war- 
ranted. 


(‘Baa eaaeaaaea 


Lumber Yard Destroyed by Fire 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, CAuir., Oct. 26.—Fire, orig- 
inating in a gas burner in a nearby enameling 
plant, destroyed several plants here yesterday. 
Among them was the lumber yard of Swift & 
Co., where the loss is estimated at approxi- 
mately $100,000. The loss is covered almost 
entirely by insurance. 


Snark Addresses Hoo-Hoo Club 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—Arthur A. Hood, of 
Minneapolis, newly elected Snark of the Uni- 
verse of Hoo-Hoo, made his first official appear- 
ance as such at the annual election of officers 
of the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building at noon today, when 
he urged that the Order be used as a means of 
unifying the efforts of the various organizations 
in the lumber trade, that its best interests might 
be served. Mr. Hood said that the lumber busi- 
ness generally is pretty sick compared with all 
other lines, except agriculture. This was not 
because there was a lack of brains in the lumber 
business, but there was too much individualism, 
too much stubbornness, and not enough codp- 
erative foree for the benefit of the whole indus- 
try. There was too much competition in the in- 
dustry as between retailers and retailers and 
manufacturers and manufacturers, the retailer 
often trying to buy as cheaply as he can and 
the manufacturer trying to get as much as he 
can, The Snark also told of the competition of 
automobile manufacturers selling autos instead 
of homes and manufacturers of substitute ma- 
terials to take the place of wood. Substitute 
interests are spending money for advertising; 
they are creating new markets through research, 
and they are organized as an industry. These 
ideas are needed to be adopted by the lumber 
industry. He then pleaded for an endorsement 
of the advertising plan of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, as outlined by 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager. 

Hoo-Hoo should be the means of unifying all 
lumber interests for the common good, Mr. 
Hood said, and he urged that every executive 
of every lumber concern be enrolled as a mem- 
ber. He deprecated the apathy toward Hoo- 
Hoo in the past, and pleaded for greater inter- 
est in the Order. He especially appealed to St. 
Louis members to work fer a more influential 
Order. 

L. E. Clark, vice president of the Huttig Sash 
& Door Co., reviewed the work of the recent 
Hoo-Hoo Annual at Kansas City, saying that 
it was a complete success. Resolutions on the 
death of Laurent M. Tully, Past Snark, were 
adopted. 

The following officers of the St. Louis Hoo- 
Hoo Club were elected: President, H. D. Gaines, 
Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co.; vice presidents, 
C. K. Imse, Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Co., 
and H. G. Aldrich, Goodfellow Lumber Co.; 
treasurer, Emil Luders, Charles Naber’s Sons; 
secretary, H. G. Delano, Gideon-Anderson Co. 
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Subsidiary Home Finance Corporation 


Would it be possible for you to give us the names 
of any retail lumber concerns that you know have 
worked out a satisfactory financing plan? Our 
thought is we carry too much on our books, and 
we would like to work out a scheme of a separate 
organization for customers to finance their homes. 
This separate company, however, would have to 
be on a plan or basis that would pay for itself. 

Do you know of any plan or can you suggest 
firms that we could write to?—INQquiry No. 1,842. 


{This inquiry comes from a Wisconsin con 
cern operating branch yards. To the inquirer 
have been sent a number of articles published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about concerns 
that have undertaken to finance home building. 
Many of these do not conform precisely to the 
scheme proposed by this inquirer, but they sug 
gest methods that may be helpful. 

In some cases operators of lineyards have 
considered the advisability of developing cent 
tral building and loan associations with branches 
in the towns where yards are operated. This 
inquirer has been referred to a source of help 
in organizing a subsidiary company and a 
source of information regarding the develop 
ment of the building and loan idea to serve 
the same end.—Epitor. } 


. . . 
Coverage of Dimension Shingles 

A customer of ours recently purchased a car of 
6- by 16-inch red cedar shingles with price based 
on 4-inch count, which he understood contemplated 
each 1,000 pieces being charged as 1,500 pieces 4- by 
16-inch. 

The shingles delivered are packed 152 and 153 
pieces to the bundle and invoiced on basis of four 
bundles counted as 1,000 shingles. On his protest 
the seller advises him that this is customary and 
quotes a West Coast grading and packing rule as 
authority. He still feels that this is not good 
business ethics and can not believe that it should 
be right to charge 612 pieces 6- by 16-inch as 
1,000 pieces 4- by 16-inch when it only covers the 
same surface as 918 pieces. We shall be glad to 
have your comment.—-Inquiry No. 1,843. 

[This inquiry comes from a Maryland whole 
saler. The rule to which the customer refers is 
paragraph 424, page 73, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association rules, as follows: 

16-inch by 6-inch, 5/2”. If packed by “M” must 
count 24/24 courses to bunch, with 9 additional 
cross shingles, net count 153 pieces to bunch, 4 
bunches to M. If packed by “square”, must count 


19/19 courses to bunch, with & additional cross 
shingles, net count 122 pieces to bunch, 4 bunches 


to square, 5 to M 


As each four inches in width is assumed to 
be a ‘‘shingle,’’? 153 pieces 16 inches by 4 
inches would cover a strip 16 inches wide by 
612 inches long. If the same number of pieces 
16 inches by 6 inches were laid alongside they 
would cover a strip 16 inches wide by 918 
inches long. Therefore the space actually cov 
ered by the wider shingles is 14%4 times that 
covered by 153 ‘‘shingles’’ 4 inches wide. 

On the same principle, 122 pieces 16 inches 
by 4 inches laid alongside would cover a space 
16 inches wide by 488 inches long, and 122 
pieces 16 inches by 6 inches would extend 732 
inches, or 1% times the distance of the 4-inch 
‘“shingles.’’ 

Paragraph 401 of the same book of rules 
reads as follows: 

16-inch shingles 5/2”. No shingle to be nar 
rower than 3 inches. If packed by “M" must 
count 25/25 courses to bunch, 4 bunches to M. 
Bunches must measure 10 inches across butts when 
green, 9% inches when dry. If packed by the 
“square’’ must count 20/20 courses to bunch, 4 
bunches to square, or 5 to M. Bunches must 
measure S inches across butts when green, 7% 
inches when dry. 

Paragraph 429 of the rules reads as follows: 


All shingles to be packed in straight courses in 
regulation frames 20 inches in width with band 
sticks not less than 19% inches long. Openings 
shall not exceed an average of 1 inch to the course 
in random width shingles. 


It will be seen (paragraph 401) that each 
course of random shingles is equivalent to five 


there 


41-inch 
courses on each side, or forty courses in a 


‘“shingles’’ and being twenty 


bunch, there would be 200 ‘‘shingles’’ in a 
bunch, and in five bunches, 1,000 ‘‘shingles,’’ 
or in a ‘square’? of four bunches, 800 shin- 
gles. The 25/25 course bunches would figure 
out the same. 

The rule for random width shingles permits a 
maximum space of one inch in each course, or 
in 40 courses a total of 40 inches, which is 
equivalent to 10 ‘‘shingles,’’ or 50 shingles in 
five bunches, or 1,000; which would mean that 
if the maximum space allowed were left un 
occupied the five bunches would contain 950 
‘*shingles’’ instead of 1,000. 

In the foregoing an effort has been made 
merely to explain the rules as laid down in the 
rule book. However, the fact is to be noted 
that, owing to the space left between each two 
shingles in laying, there would be more ‘‘ gain’’ 
in laying dimension than in laying random 
shingles. For example, if a half-inch were left 
between each two of the 153 pieces, the aggre 
gate gain would be 76 inches, or the equivalent 
of about nineteen 4-inch shingles. As in ran- 
dom packing no shingle narrower than 3 inches 
is permitted, it is probable that the average 
width is greater rather than less than 4 inches. 
The wider the average shingle the less the gain 
in laying because of the fewer pieces. It is 


¥%-inch, so that four bunches of 6-inch dimen- 
sion shingles might be expected to ‘‘cover’’ 
nearly if not quite as much space as 1,000 
random ‘‘shingles.’’ 

No data are at hand to substantiate this 
view, but it is inferred that in fixing the num- 
ber of shingles in a dimension package, an ef. 
fort was made to provide the same coverage 
space as would be provided for in the regulation 
random width method of packing.—EpiTor. |} 


Corporation Tax Reduction Urged 


AUBURN, CALIF. 

EDITOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: We notice in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 2, page 53, an 
article entitled “Plea for Corporation Tax Redue- 
tion.” 

A corporation is just an association of stock- 
holders. It may be a very small organization or 
it may be of considerable size, but there is no 
just reason in the world for taxing such an or- 
ganization so much more than a partnership or 
an individual. After the corporation has been 
taxed so unjustly, the individual stockholder is 
exempt from the normal tax only. 

There are many thousands of small stockholders 
and they are taxed entirely out of proportion to 
others of equal wealth whose investments are in 
other kinds of property. 

There should be a national organization of stock 
holders formed to present this matter to Congress 
and ask for justice. We should like to see your 

















quite likely that in actual laying practice the journal advocate such an organization.—BE. 'T. 
space between pieces will average more than Rosi, PRESIDENT AUBURN LUMBER Co. 
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As an example of how|try and mills devoted exclu-] stone carts as any other tree 
things are “rushed” by first- | sively to shingles, thus filling | of the willow or poplar kind, 
class workmen, it may be| every condition for the manu-|and for all country uses, 


mentioned that Kiah & Co., 
the stevedores employed by 
the steam mill of Palmer, John- 
son & Co., Bangor, Me., have 
completed the loading of the 
barque Martha A. MeNeal, for 
Liverpool, with lumber equal 
to 892,000 feet in ten days 
and four hours’ working time. 
* 8 #& 


A large quantity of lumber 
is being bought up in Canada 
by American speculators in 
anticipation of the adoption of 
the reciprocity treaty. 

* * & 


The various mills in Alpena, 
Mich., and in that vicinity, will 
have cut by the close of the 
season nearly 67,000,000 feet 
of lumber of which 3,000,000 
feet will be carried over. 

* 8 #8 


Quotations on white pine at 
the Albany, N. Y., market are 
as follows: Clear, $52@55; 
fourth quality, $47@50; 
select, $42@45; good box, 
$20@25; common box, $14 
@ 16; |-inch siding, selected, 
$38@40; common, $16@ 18. 


* * * 


There are located and in 
operation in Minneapolis, 
Minn., sixteen sawmills which 
last year turned out 189,909,- 
782 feet of lumber, 14,554,- 
250 shingles and 32,843,150 
lath. There are _ planing 
mills equal to any in the coun- 





facture of lumber. 
> es « 


RED WILLOW WOOD 


] observed, says the corre- 
spondent of a contemporary, 
some willow advertised for 
sale the other day, and as 
it lies handy, | wonder build- 
ers do not use it if the price 
is reasonable. Mr. Matthews, 
in his able treatise on naval 
timber, states that the use of 
the red willow as timbers of 
vessels has been of long 
standing on the eastern coast 
of Perthshire and Banffshire, 
and has proved its endurance 
and excellent adaptation for 
use by reason of its lightness, 
pliancy, elasticity and tough- 
ness, and he thinks it the best, 
without exception, for the for- 
mation of small, fast sailing 
vessels. For the main timbers 
of roofing of houses it fur- 
nishes a very durable mate- 
rial; those of a house he men- 
tioned formed of it, and which 
had stood upwards of half a 
century, were found, with the 
exception of the outside of the 
depth of scarcely half an inch, 
perfectly sound and still fit for 
any purpose. The color was 


a beautiful salmon or pink. 
It is also valuable for the re- 
pairing of mill wheels, form- 
ing excellent wash board. It 
also furnishes as good a plank 
for the linings and bottoms of 





where a tough, strong, and at 
the same time a light material 
is required, can not be sur- 
passed, and for its grain and 
color it is likely to make very 
handsome light and durable 
furniture. 
* * & 

Logging camps are being 
rapidly located near Menom- 
inee, Mich., and preparations 
are being made to be ready for 
the first fall of snow. 


+ + + 


There are in Stevens Point, 
Wis., three steam sawmills, 
one water power mill, two 
shingle mills and three plan- 
ing mills. Of the several 
million feet of lumber cut here 
yearly a portion is shipped 
by rail but the greater part 
is rafted and run down the 
Mississippi River and sold at 
the towns on the river from 
Dubuque to St. Louis. There 
are three other sawmills run 
by water power within a mile 
of the city and two within six 
miles; also a large steam mill 
within six miles. 

. =o «= 


Furniture woods are selling 
at the following prices: Ash, 
per M, $55@60; oak, $45@ 
65; cherry, good, $80; second 
quality, $40@50; maple, $35 
@ 50; black walnut, good, $90 
@110; second quality, $55@ 
70. 
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Southern Pine Orders Below Output; Stocks Are Small 

Southern pine orders fell short of production by six percent 
during the week ended Oct. 22. Production, however, was 
quite active, being only about ten percent below normal. 
Shipments for the year to date have been around a hundred 
million feet above output, and stock replenishment is neces- 
sary, aS it has been difficult to fill orders. 

City demand is showing a seasonal decline in most sections 
of the middle West and East. Farm demand in the middle 
West has been taking up some of the slack but has not 
reached the expected volume, for although main roads are 
now passable following the recent heavy rains, branch roads 
are still unfit for lumber hauling. Country trade in the South 
and Southwest suffers from the decline in cotton prices; 
confidence is reviving there, but a little time will have to 
elapse before farm buying is resumed. 

Such items as flooring, siding and finish are in good eall 
for completing building jobs, but demand for boards and 
dimension is less active. Small mill output of the latter items 
appears to be gaining a little with the return of labor from 
the cotton fields, and increase in transits is reported, with 
some weakness in prices. Uppers are generally firm. 


Northern Hardwood Shipments Heavy; Stocks Lower 


Northern hardwood mills have found business quite active 
during the last few weeks, and shipments have increased. 
Production is of course curtailed at this season, and mill 
stocks are being much reduced. While output will be in- 
creased around the first of the year, dry stocks are expected 
to be in rather short supply until spring. 

Automotive factories are still taking considerable quan- 
tities of the northern species, though their production sched- 
ules are being curtailed and they are buying pretty close to 
current requirements. There is also some movement to the 
furniture factories. Maple flooring manufacturers are find- 
ing a good fall demand for their product, and are said to 
be making heavier calls on the mills. The lower grades 
have been in active request for box and crating use. 

Thicker stocks in hard maple and elm have led in sales, 
but substantial amounts of birch are being bought for fur- 
niture making, and lower grade basswood is strong. 

No recent change in quotations has been reported, and 
though there have been concessions in Detroit territory, 
scarcity of some items has brought advances, and the list 
in general is firmly maintained. 


Southern Hardwood Bookings Again Exceed Output 


Telegraphic reports for the week ended Oct. 23 show 
southern hardwood bookings half a million feet in excess 
of output. For the four weeks ended Oct. 16, bookings were 
thirteen percent above production, and shipments only four 
percent above, so the mills are in strong statistical position. 

The most important recent development in the market 
was the announcement of a third increase in ocean freight 
rates, which would seriously restrict foreign shipments if 
adhered to. The producers, however, are making vigorous 
protest to the Shipping Board, and it is hoped to arrive at 
some arrangement that will permit continuance of the over- 
seas movement of hardwoods. 

All large groups of domestic consumers appear to be in 
the market. Furniture plants are buying actively, and if 
automotive factories are taking less it is not much less. Oak 
flooring and millwork plants are doing considerable buying. 
Quotations are unchanged and well held. 

The log-buying mills have had to pay high prices for logs 
while woods labor was scarce because of cotton picking 
activity, but find that logs are now more plentiful and easier 
i price, so are hoping to bank a supply for cutting during 
the rainy winter season in the South. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 52 and 53; 








White Pine and Hemlock Active; Eastern Spruce Dull 


Northern pine continues to move in good seasonable vol- 


ume. Orders have been behind production during the last 
couple of weeks, but shipments for the first forty-one weeks 
of the year exceeded the output by ten percent. Northern 
and middle West points are taking mixed cars to provide 
for building that had to be postponed because of recent wet 
weather. Yard lumber is meeting stiff competition in the 
Kast, but rail shipments continue to go to this territory, and 
include a good amount of pattern lumber. Box trade is prob- 
ably lighter. It is found that Northwest farmers have had 
to postpone building because of the lateness of harvest, and 
yards have been keeping their stocks low, so heavy spring - 
trade is expected. Quotations show no recent change. 

Northern hemlock production has been increased a little 
during the last few weeks, in an effort to clean up log sup- 
plies before freeze-up. Orders for October so far have run 
about three thousand feet per mill per week ahead of the 
September record. Eastern producers, however, have found 
trade dull, and concessions to meet Pacific coast hemlock 
are reported. Quotations in Michigan-Wisconsin territory 
are said to be firmly maintained. 

Eastern spruce is quiet, despite the fact that dimension 
has been foreed to a $38 base in competition with western 
woods. Some low prices have been quoted on boards, espe- 
cially the random from Canada. Supply is likely to be eur- 
tailed, as many Provincial mills are closing for winter. 


Fir Production Exceeds Bookings; Shipments Heavy 


West Coast mills received orders for ninety-four percent of 
their cut during the week ended Oct. 23, while shipments 
were six percent in excess of the cut. In the preceding four 
weeks ended Oct. 16, orders were ninety-two and shipments 
ninety-five percent of the cut. These figures show that files of 
unfilled orders are being depleted, and mills need business. 

Total domestic cargo business appears to be well main- 
tained. Expectation of lower rates is holding back placements 
from the Atlantic coast, however. California trade is much 
better, but the mills are sending in much more lumber than 
can be absorbed, though there have been attempts to adjust 
the supply to the market’s requirements. Foreign business 
has gained during the week, but perhaps at the expense of 
prices. Australian quotations are easier. Japan has fair 
stocks and is holding back while ocean rates remain high. 

Rail trade is seasonably good, but tends to fall off a little 
with the approach of cold weather in the middle West. 

Log-buying mills face another advance in log prices, and 
some talk of curtailing their cut. The normal tapering off 
during winter rains would steady up lumber quotations. 


Western Pines Moving in Fair Volume for the Season 


Orders for Inland Empire pines during the forty-one weeks 
ended Oct. 16 exceeded the output by four percent, and the 
mills were behind with shipments. In the last four weeks of 
this period, shipments were ten percent ahead of the cut, so 
that they are catching up. Mill stocks show decided reduc- 
tion and are becoming broken in assortment, so that quota- 
tions find readier acceptance with foresighted buyers. Fall 
demand from the middle West has been kept below expecta- 
tions by the lateness of harvest, but heavy spring buying 
is counted on, and pine quotations in general are steady. 

Trade in California pines is said to be giving signs of im- 
provement, but reported bookings are well below shipments 
and behind last year’s record for fall. Building is becoming 
more active in southern California and Arizona, and active 
winter consumption may be expected. For the year to date 
the mills have done better than they did last year, and their 
stocks are smaller. No price changes are reported. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 89 to 96 
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Experience in Cutting Small Dimension 


ASHTABULA, OHIO 

Epitor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I was very 
much interested in the articles in your issue of 
Sept. 25 concerning the manufacture of automo- 
bile body parts. In the early part of 1924 we 
operated an experimental plant in which we cut 
body parts for one of the larger Detroit manu- 
facturers. Thinking that perhaps the readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be inter- 
ested in the results of this experiment, we are 
glad to give the following information as to 
costs, waste etc. 


The expense began at our yard, from which the 
green lumber was tuken and placed in our kiln. 
The total amount dried was 36,401 feet, graded as 


follows: 

4/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 
RO Porrerer re 1,299 1,320 3,841 1,411 
No. 1 common....... 1,856 2,840 8,920 2,014 
No. 2 common....... 2,044 3,206 5,835 1,815 











5,199 7,366 18,596 5,240 

This lumber consisted of almost equal 
amounts of beech and maple. The cost of dry- 
ing, which included labor of loading and un- 
loading kiln trucks, at 40 cents an hour, fuel 
and all other expenses connected with the 
process, was $23.35 a thousand feet. 

Patterns Marked on Flitches 

After the lumber was dried, it was removed 
from the kiln trucks and placed on benches. The 
patterns were then taken and fitted on the face 
of each plank, as one would mark cloth for cut- 
ting. By fitting the larger pieces first, much 
waste is eliminated. We always planned when 
marking, to bring our patterns up to two or 
three straight lines across the plank, thus mak- 
ing cross cuts possible. After this was com- 
pleted, the planks were placed on a cross cut 
table and cut, after which they were taken to 
the band rip saws, where each piece was cut as 
marked on the face of the plank. 

Our cutting-up cost, with labor at an average 
of 50 cents an hour, was $26.71 a thousand feet. 
Our factory overhead, which included insurance, 
water, electricity, depreciation ete., was $12.61 
a thousand. The following is the amount pro- 
duced from each thickness: 

4/4—2,252 pieces 1x34x27%; 1,063 pieces 1x4%x 
29; 961 pieces 1x5%x16%; waste, 2,236 feet. 

These items were used in a 2-door sedan, the 
first two for door garnish, and the third for 
door bottoms. As we had no order for small 
cuttings in the 4/4 the waste was large. 

6/4—1,704 pieces 14%x2%x29, door headers; 3,567 
pieces 14%x3%4x27, door belts; 42,000 pieces 14%x 
2x4\%, glass rests; waste, 769 feet. 

This was all cut into small pieces, so the waste 
was slight. 

8/4—2,286 pieces 2x8%x46%, door pillars; 6,856 
pieces 2x2%x23, door bottoms; 824 pieces 2x8xl11, 
door lock bearings; waste, 5,894 feet. 

10/4—396 pieces 2%x8x1l, door lock bearings; 


ng pieces 2%x8x47%, door posts; waste, 1,330 
eet. 


As stated, we began with 36,401 feet. The 
amount of footage in the manufactured parts 
was 26,172 feet, thus leaving a waste of 10,229 
feet, or only a little over 27 percent. There 
are many other sizes used in the manufacture 
of bodies whivh were not included in our order. 
If we had had a larger variety less waste would 
have accumulated, especially in the 4/4. 


High Cost of Marking Shapes 

The percentage of waste in the manufacture 
of body stock by fitting the parts to the entire 
plank, in the manner described, is much less 
than when each piece is cut separately. On the 
other hand, the cost of marking is almost as 
great as that of sawing. At the time we were 
conducting this experiment, there were three 
other plants engaged to do the same kind of 
work. They were located in different parts of 
the South, but we have never learned the results 
of their efforts. They must, however, have 


proved to be satisfactory, as the company for 
whom these experiments were made has since 
adopted this system of manufacture entirely. 
The automobile body manufacturers of today 
are the largest consumers of hardwood lumber, 
and they should find and use every device possi- 


ble for conservation, as did the buggy gear 
makers thirty years ago, when they standard- 
ized their parts more or less. By so doing, all 
the waste on which the manufacturers now pay 
freight would be eliminated. It would also en- 
able the body plants to put at least 20 percent 
more through their kilns. This system of dry- 
ing has been very successfully worked out in 
one of the larger body factories. 


Special Bolt Mill More Efficient 


A mill to manufacture parts in this way could 
be erected at a very small cost compared with 
those now manufacturing lumber used for auto- 
mobile bodies. The lumber manufactured in 
this way could be sold to the body makers for 
less than they are now paying for what they use. 

If I were operating a mill for this purpose, I 
would cut the logs into short lengths. By so 
doing, a third more lumber could be produced 
from the timber. I would then flitch saw the 
logs and mark the parts out on the plank. After 
they were cut, I would pile them so they could 
get a reasonable amount of air drying, without 
staining, before shipping. 

When this system is adopted by the body 
manufacturers in general, it will be the greatest 
step ever taken in the conservation of hardwood 
lumber. Picture in your minds one company 


that used 157,000,000 feet in 1924 and frankly 
states that its waste was 40 percent! 


J. P. Dopce, Dodge Bros. Lumber Co. 


Harvesting Pine and Cedar Cones 


SrurGEON Bay, Wis., Oct. 25.—The annual 
harvest of pine and cedar cones in the Door 
County peninsula is under way and men and 
boys are engaged in picking cones wltich will 
produce seeds for reforestation in the United 
States and Europe, particularly in Germany. 
The marketing center for the seed laden cones 


is located here and buyers are in the market for 


white and Norway pines, cedar, balsam, and 
hemlock cones. When the cones are picked the 
seeds are extracted by a slow heating process, 
the seeds then being cleaned,: inspected, classi- 
fied, and packed for shipment. The pine cones, 
after the seeds have been extracted are sold 
for fuel and some of them are sent to other 
markets where they are dipped in gold and sil- 
ver coloring and used for decorating Christmas 
trees. The business with Germany, which was 
cut off during the war, is now restored entirely 
and that country is in the market together with 
other countries that carry on a reforestation 
program. 
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Business in Brief 
There has been some reduction in general business due to seasonal curtailments. 
Conservatism in buying is developing, but trade on whole is in large volume and 
business continues above fall average. 
maintaining exceptional stability. 
poor crop areas, has expanded with advance of autumn. 
clearings for week ended Oct. 21 showed gain of 22 percent over previous week but 


a loss of eight-tenths of 1 percent compared with same week last year. Business 
failures for week ended Oct. 21 were 353 compared with 286 previous week and 327 


Better weather has been means of improving corn crop outlook. Reports are that 
corn is drying better. Picking has begun in south part of corn belt. It is estimated 
75 percent of corn crop had matured without injury on Oct. 1. 

AGRICULTURE '» Northwest, from 50 to 75 percent of crop damaged by frost. 
Eastern lowa will have small yield of ordinary quality. Latest 

Government estimate places cotton yield at 17,454,000 bales, a record crop. There 
has been a further drop in prices. Wheat movement to market only fair. Grain 


Bituminous coal export is aiding coal mining industry. For eight months ending 
with August exports were 14,688,226 tons, an increase of 49.1 percent over same 
period last year. Production for week ended Oct. 9 was 12,404,000 tons, 
an unusual quantity for this time of year. Production of year to Oct. 9 
was 422,355,000, a gain of 10.8 percent over same period 1925. Anthracite 
production for year to Oct. 9 was 64,067,000 tons compared with 61,282,000 tons during 
same period last year. For week ended Oct. 9, it is estimated, crude oil production 
was 2,286,250 barrels compared with 2,234,150 barrels preceding week. Gasoline de- 


Excepting railroad business new business at the steel mills was somewhat less 
than last week and mill operations have been curtailed somewhat. The steel output 
to date is above that of 1925 and a record year Is expected. Despite a 
let-up In demand there has been no reduction of prices. The demand 
for pig iron is better. Higher prices for this product are expected due 


Bradstreet’s food index number for week ended Oct. 21 was $3.45 compared with 
$3.46 the preceding week and $3.68 same week last year. This was a loss of two- 
tenths of 1 percent from last week and 6.2 percent from same week 
last year. The Harvard wholesale commodity priee index advanced 
from 145.4 to 146.2 for the week ended Oct. 20. 


Building permit figures for September show a decline as compared with the previ- 
The F. W. Dodge Corporation reports Sep- 
tember permits from 206 cities as $277,266,400, a decline of 
16 percent from September, 1925, and 13 percent from 
August this year. 
mits for September from 463 cities as 16 percent under September last year. The 
same cities lost 4!/2 percent during first nine months of 1926 as compared with same 
period 1925. No particular section of the country appears to have had a greater de- 


ous month and with September last year. 


Commodity markets are 
Retail distribution, except in 
Bank 


S. W. Straus & Co. report building per- 
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California Company Launders Its Lumber 


MaperA, CAuir., Oct. 23.—**That’s a nice 
clean board—it’s just come from the laundry! ’’ 

That will be sales talk of the retail lumber- 
man who merchandises the output of the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co. hereafter, according to John P. 
Hemphill, who is one of the officials of the 
company and the most ardent enthusiast of 
the new method of assuring the public and the 
customers of his plant clean, white sugar pine 
poards for the trade. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Co., according to 





where they are assembled the last time into 
eighty bundles, or, roughly speaking, 12,000 
feet of lumber. These eighty-bundle trains ar- 
rive at the resawing mill pond at the rate of 
one each twenty minutes throughout the day 
and night. The trip down consumes about 
twelve hours. 

The stations down the flume, which has been 
in operation since 1876, are all famous in Cali- 
fornia history. They represent spots notorious 
in the gold rush days and among them are: 

















Boards passing through the ‘‘laundry,’’ where power sprays throw water, under 70 pounds pres- 
sure, against all surfaces 


Mr. Hemphill, has a rather unique method of 
handling its lumber after it comes from the 


green chains. Location of the mills and the 
resawing plants and planing mills, the topog- 
raphy of the country and the methods of trans- 
portation all combine into a system which as- 
sures buyers of Madera sugar pines of a water 
cured and air dried product. 

The ‘water cured’’ angle of the preparation 
of the output of the Madera Sugar Pine Co. 
will be related in trade journal advertising dur- 
ing the coming year, according to Mr. Hemp- 
hill. It is this, he says, that has caused all the 
enthusiasm of the personnel of the mills and 
sales offices. And it is this ‘‘ water cured’’ an- 
gle which has created the ‘‘lumber laundry’’ 
of the company. Its advantages are explained 
by Mr. Hemphill. 

Logs of the Madera company, some of the 
finest specimens of California white and sugar 
pines to be found in the high Sierras, are first 
stored in the mill pond for ten days to two 
weeks. They are then cut into lumber, taken 
immediately from the green chains and placed 
into the flume, which runs 65 miles to the resaw- 
ing and planing mills at Madera. 

The advantages of this are easily understood, 
according to Mr. Hemphill. The log is placed 
into the water fresh from the saws. The natural 
sap of the wood is still oozing out of the 
pores. These boards are bundled into bundles 
12 inches square, travel 100 yards and are as- 
sembled and tied into ‘‘trains’’ of five bundles 
each. Twelve miles down the flume, after pass- 
ing steep grades, where rushing water carries 
away this sap, pitch and other substance with 
Which dust will harden, the bundles are assem- 
bled into trains of twenty. ‘‘Trains’’ leave 
this station every five minutes and are stopped 
and ‘‘stretehed’’ every 6 miles at stations at 
Which two men are stationed. This precaution 
18 taken so that on steep grades the bundles 
will not ‘‘ride’’ on one another and topple 
off the flume.- Tied end-to-end they are held in 
the water, transported and washed as they go 
millward. 

Thirty miles from the mills they are again 
assembled, this time into ‘‘trains’’ of forty 
undles each and go this way for 12 miles 


Parson Camp, French Grave Yard, and Chinese 
Store. 

After arrival at the resawing and planing 
mill the lumber is left in the storage pond 
approximately twelve hours, making a total 
time of twenty-four hours in water, sufficient so 
that anything soluble on the surface of the lum- 
ber has been carried away by the water or loos- 
ened to a great degree. 

At the foot of the flume pond, the lum- 
ber is picked up on huge traveling chains, 
and is then taken to a sorting table. Before 
reaching the graders it passes the newly estab- 
lished ‘‘lumber laundry.’’ 


This ‘‘laundry’’ operating through giant 
power sprays, throws a stream of 70 pounds 
pressure against the board, leaving only the 
clean lumber. The force is so great, declares 
Mr. Hemphill, that splinters are thrown off the 
board. The sprays have to be housed in for 
men to work near them. It is felt that the 
lumber is greatly benefited through this laun- 
dering, as lumber so treated has advantages 
not enjoyed by stock that goes direct from 
the saw into the pile. The surface of the lum- 
ber is in no wise shellaced over by sappy, gummy 
substances on which dirt can collect. The pores 
of the wood are absolutely cleaned out and there 
is nothing to hinder the moisture in the plank 
coming to the surface, thus insuring quick and 
proper drying. Absence of bark dust, gummy 
substances and grit makes for more perfect in- 
spection, and there is no dulling of knives and 
saws or wearing out of bed plates in putting 
the lumber through the finishing machines. 

The water used for the flume is wasted from 
the mill, picked up again and used for irriga- 
tional purposes. The flume itself cost $175,000. 
It is constructed of cedar, which is used for 
bents; and the V-box is constructed of pitchy 
heart material from the yellow pine. The bents 
are 16 feet in length. 


New Booklet Gives Hardwood Weights 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 27.—Estimated weights 
per thousand feet, surface measure, of hard- 
woods at given thickness and moisture content, 
are given a new booklet which has just been 
published by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, according to an announcement made 
today by J. H. Townshend, executive vice presi- 
dent of that organization. The booklet is be- 
ing distributed among members and others in- 
terested in approximate weights. Additional 
copies are being forwarded free on request. 

‘*The weights shown in this booklet,’’ says 
Mr. Townshend, ‘‘ were adopted after numerous 
tests had been conducted by the Forest Products 
Laboratory, and represent the most authentic 
and complete data of this character ever com- 
piled. I am sure that every lumberman will 
be interested in this booklet and will find it of 
untold service. We are already receiving many 
requests for this publication and the supply 
will no doubt soon be exhausted.’’ 




















Mills of Madera Sugar Pine Co. at Sugar Pine, showing cradles where the lumber is bundled di- 
rectly from the green chains and then slid into the flume, branches of which can be seen in center 
of cradles 
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Home Financing Is Foundation of This Dallas Retail ‘Lumber Business— 
Company Has Financed Twelve Thousand Owners and Foreclosed on But One 


Everett S. Owens, of Dallas, Texas, is a 
lumberman and banker. He is the second 
generation of a well-known lumber family 
of the Lone Star State, and although he is 
still a young man he is president of the 
North Texas National Bank, an institution 
that, according to a statement issued a 
short time ago, has assets of about eleven 
millions. Dallas is noted for its big build- 
ings. Like its sister city, Houston, it has 
an extraordinary skyline; and in this sky- 
line the North Texas Bank building tops all 
the rest. At the time it was built it was 
the tallest building west of New York, and 
I am not certain but that it still has that 
distinction. This isn’t so important except 
as it indicates something of the metropolitan 
appearance of Dallas and something of the 
power and importance of the bank. 

Mr. Owens’ father, Geo. W. Owens, found- 
ed the Geo. W. Owens Lumber & Loan Co., 
and this company still receives much of the 
son’s thought and interest, though he is 
usually to be found at the presidential desk 
in the big bank. The lumber company has 
four yards in Dallas, and two of them are 
in Oak Cliff which is a big suburb of the 
city and a place where much building has 
taken place these later years. This com- 
pany was a pioneer in financing customers 
in the building of houses. No such loans had 
been made in Oak Cliff before the elder 
Owens undertook it; and many people who 
have watched the development of Dallas 
say that the rapid and sound growth made 
recently never could have come about with- 
out this financial aid that was instituted 
by this company. Its work has been copied 
and extended by other concerns until a large 
amount of capably managed financial ma- 
chinery is at the service of would-be home 
owners in Dallas, thousands of whom have 
availed themselves of it, especially during 
the last few years. 

A person wishes he could really describe 
in accurate detail the growth of such a city 
as Dallas; but it can not be done, simply be- 
cause no one is wise enough to do it. If 
such a story could be told, we’d know much 
more than we do, not only about this one 
city but also about American life in general. 
Such an _ account 


that may have their importance. We can 
guess at a few of the reasons why Dallas 
has grown so large, while other places that 
may have seemed in the beginning to have 
had equal chances have not kept pace with 
it. The Realm believes that in such a list 





ERE is a fact to consider: 

The Geo. W. Owens 
Lumber & Loan Co., in the 
course of thirty years, has 
financed more than 12,000 
homes in Dallas, Texas. It 
has made these loans to be 
repaid by the month. And in 
this length of time and in han- 
dling this number of loans it 
has foreclosed but one mort- 
gage. This, we submit, is 
rather conclusive evidence 
that such loans can be handled 
to the satisfaction of the bor- 
rower and with safety to the 
lender. The company, of 
course, selected the risks with 
care, arranged the terms in a 
mutually satisfactory way, 
carried the paper itself, since 
the general run of investors 
don’t like payments in driblets, 
and saw the deals through to 
satisfactory conclusions. 











of causes a place must be found for this 
house-financing service. We don’t put it 
first, for people don’t want houses in a place 
unless that place has industries that afford 
opportunities for earning a living. But 
when a city has such industries, as Dallas 
has, then home ownership becomes an im- 
portant factor. 

Say that two young people living in a 
village want to be married. Frequently they 
go ahead and do it and then consider ways 
and means of making a living and a home. 


This is nature’s device for getting things 
done; she makes youngsters fall in love, and 
then everything else seems possible and in- 
cidental. But sooner or later all of us must 
consider these incidental matters. The 
young couple, having been married, think 
seriously of income and home. Building a 
home in the village probably involves a pre- 
liminary saving of 60 percent or more of the 
cost of the house with a heavy mortgage that 
carries with it no detailed method of pay- 
ing off the principal. 

Then Dallas or a city like it offers the 
young fellow a job at good wages and a 
chance to build a house that may be paid 
for by the month. The house can be built 
according to the desires and ideas of the 
young owners. See what has happened. 
The young people are offered a chance that 
is most attractive to them, and they take 
it; and the city gets a new resource of very 
great value. What can be a greater asset 
to a city than a vigorous, young population 
with its earning years before it? No won- 
der these new cities of the Southwest have 
youthful and energetic characteristics; for 
they are drawing in the adventurous young 
blood of the surrounding territories. Deny 
to New York the immigration of such young 
American blood and New York’s upward 
curve of development would begin to flatten 
out. One does not have to search long among 
American cities to find those that began in 
a promising way, grew to large size, lost 
their attractiveness to young people and slid 
down into mediocrity. 

Think, too, of the effect upon the villages 
when these young people begin to leave for 
the cities. Everybody knows about it, for 
it has been pointed out over and over. The 
villages lose their most valuable assets. A 
State, county or a community that fails to 
make available these opportunities for its 
young people loses or postpones its chance 
to develop its own. latent possibilities. Of 
course, the financing of houses is not the 
whole story, but it is important enough to 
tip the scale if other things are about equal. 
This has been proven over and over by 
actual experience. This is something for 
local lumbermen to think about when they 
plan for the long fu- 





would trace roots and 
influences all over 
the world; would 
take account of nat- 
ural resources, hu- 
man resources, mo- 
tives, capacities and 
laws of growth. With 
this information, 
much that is now 
obscure would be 
clear, many dangers 
could be avoided and 
sound predictions 
could be made about 
the future. While 
no such account can 








ture of their busi- 
nesses. It is a mat- 
ter that touches them 
directly and indirect- 
ly, for it makes for 
immediate sales and 
for adding the great- 
est of all continuing 
community assets — 
a young and ener- 
getic population. 
Here is a fact to 
consider. The Geo. 
W. Owens Lumber 
& Loan Co. in the 
course of thirty 
years, has financed 








be written, still a 
few small deductions 
can be suggested 


This is yard No. 1 of the George W. Owens Lumber and Loan Co. The business was founded by 
George W. Owens and is now being conducted by Everett S. Owens, the founder’s son 


more than 12,000 
homes in Dallas. It 
has made these loans 
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to be repaid by the month. And in this 
length of time and in handling this number 
of loans it has forclosed but one mortgage. 
This, we submit, is rather conclusive evi- 
dence that such loans can be handled to the 
satisfaction of the borrower and with safety 
to the lender. The company of course se- 
lected the risks with care, arranged the 
terms in a mutually satisfactory way, car- 
ried the paper itself, since the general run of 
investors don’t like payments in driblets, 
and saw the deals through to a satisfactory 
conclusion. ' 

It is generally admitted that with the rapid 
spread of this loan idea the conditions will 
be altered somewhat. Formerly not so many 
concerns saw the advisability of undertaking 
such financing, or if they did see it they 
did not have the capital needed to carry it 
through. Now that more are undertaking it 
there will be keener competition for the 
good risks; and competition is likely to force 
down profits. As a matter of fact the dif- 
ference between an ample margin of profit 
and a too narrow margin has never been 
large, though this difference has accounted 
for the success or failure of lumber com- 
panies. So it is just possible that those 
entering the field late, when they are forced 
into it by the rising level of retail service, 
will not find it quite as profitable as did 
those early pioneers when they had the field 
largely to themselves. 

But there are at least two things to be 
said in answer to this objection. The first 
is that the field as yet is far from being 
overcrowded. So far these loans have been 
offered chiefly by development companies, 
and these companies, for the most part, have 
not operated on a continuing basis. Some 
are now doing so, and the Realm hopes to 
have something to say about two such com- 
panies in early issues. But most of these 
concerns have operated where conditions ap- 
proaching a boom have been*present. When 
their new developments have been built up, 
and when the sharp house shortages have 
been overtaken, then these big contracting- 
development companies usually seek other 
fields or change the type of their business. 
Then the house-building business goes back 
to its natural basis of single houses being 
sold to individual owners, a business which 
in the nature of things falls into the hands 
of lumber dealers. So taking the country 
as a whole there are still vast areas open 
to the dealer who wishes to organize a fi- 
nancing department, and he will be able to 
operate for some time before the rising level 
of service makes such loans an expected 
part of every yard’s business. 


The other reply to the statement that 
when this service does become a common- 
place it will not yield quite so much: profit 
as it did in the earlier days is this: When 
that time does come and when large profits 
are no longer so easily made, then the dealer 
who does not offer such a service will find 























Yard No. 2 of the George W. Owens Lumber and Loan Co. The company is operating four yards 
in Dallas, Texas, and has been very successful 


it difficult to make sales at all. When any 
kind of service becomes an expected thing, 
then it must be offered. Of course, these 
things must be understood, and many ex- 
ceptions and explanations must be made. It 
is likely that thousands of yards will con- 
tinue operating profitably for years to come 
without such a financing department. It’s 
the old story of each dealer studying his own 
community and fitting his service to the 
community’s needs. But the experiences of 
this company and of other companies that 





1 ETAILERS in Texas 

have taken some lessons 
from bankers in accurate rec- 
ords and close scrutiny of 
their own and their customers’ 
finances. They are learning 
some of the mathematics of 
profit and loss, so that they can 
know from their records pre- 
cisely where they stand. They 
are learning, too, to think of 
stock in terms of money; and 
they understand that selling 
lumber on credit is much like 
loaning money. So in these 
days the person who can’t get 
a bank loan is finding it less 
easy to get unlimited amounts 
of lumber on credit. 











have been mentioned in these columns in- 
dicate that the experimental period is well 
over; that where such financing is needed 
it can be installed with complete confidence. 

As we read over what we have written 
it occurs to us that you may think this 
service has been used to gain unjustifiable 
profits. We want to explode any such no- 
tion at once. It has been used to gain justi- 
fiable profits. Hundreds and even thousands 
of dealers are ready to testify that their 
businesses, operated on the old basis with 
competition rampant, have not made the 








Dallas has experienced a rapid growth during the last few years and the George W. Owens Lumber 


and Loan Co. has grown with the city. 


This is yard No. 3 of the company 


profits which sound and accepted business 
principles indicate should have been made. 
Along side of these dealers who have strug- 
gled on, hoping that some turn of events 
might change things for the better, have 
been these few financial pioneers who have 
used their financing systems to soften the 
edge of senseless competition. Mr. Owens 
told me something about the profits taken 
by his company; and while they are ample 
they are not excessive. And without mak- 
ing any special investigation I got the im- 
pression that much of this profit was se- 
cured by sound merchandising and careful 
management rather than by high prices. But 
there is no question but that the financing 
service has made it possible for him to 
eliminate much of the ruinous competition 
that gets passionate over the desire to bust 
a competitor in the eye, regardless of en- 
suing events. One of the advantages men- 
tioned by Mr. Owens was the fact that his 
merchandising system made it possible for 
his company to maintain a fair volume of 
sales and a satisfactory margin of profits 
even during times of depression. 


“Lumbermen have built up Texas to its 
present enviable level,’ Mr. Owens said, 
“rather more than have any other class of 
men. I have to be more or less familiar 
with the State, and when I go into a town 
that is not known to me, and ask who is the 
leading person, in at least ninety out of a 
hundred cases I’ll be told the lumber dealer 
is. He leads the banker in this respect, and 
I am a banker as well as a lumberman. 
Conditions have been such that lumbermen 
had to be leaders to exist at all. Perhaps 
men in other parts of the country can not 
quite understand this, and it would be hard 
to explain in a few words; but lumbermen 
were faced with a situation in which they 
had to create their own trade. Texas is 
enormously big; and in the old days there 
was a vast land surplus. There was infi- 
nitely more land than population, and if a 
man didn’t like a place he could leave and 
go elsewhere with ‘ittle trouble. Ranch life 
involved big areas of grazing land and com- 
paratively few buildings. Confronted with 
range life and a population that was not 
very stable, lumbermen had to create their 
sales. They had to look beyond the simple 
matter of selling to some man who came in 
and asked for material, for unless the dealer 
did something in a creative way very few 
people would come in to their yards. Lum- 
bermen found themselves in the early days 
without any standard trade practices, and 
they had to compete with sawmills as well 
as with each other. They made a beginning 
many years ago with the State association; 
and the men who could see the value of an 
association in a thinly settled frontier State 
forty years ago were men capable of seeing 
beyond the front gates of their yards and 
of understanding some of the early possibil- 
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ities of trade promotion. They have come 
down through the intervening years, always 
looking to the future of the business. They’re 
still doing it; and Texas lumber yards, or 
‘stores’ as they are usually called down 
here, are still training up capable mer- 
chants.” 

We were told by friends of Mr. Owens 
that he is one of about three Texas lumber- 
men whose businesses, developing in the 
Texas manner, have made it logical for them 
to become bankers. Perhaps there are more 
than three. The other two mentioned are 
Ernest Steves, of San Antonio, and S. F. 
Carter, of Houston. 

Several times during the past year I have 
discovered successful retail lumbermen who 
got their early training in banks. So prob- 
ably the influence works both ways. Some 
of these men have stated that they consid- 
ered early banking experience valuable and 
in some cases necessary in the training of 
a good lumberman. We’d rather say that 
sound banking training and sound retailing 
training follow parallel lines. We doubt if 


lumber retailing has changed any more than 
banking has. Both have found it a good policy 
to get away from earlier notions. Not so 
many years ago bankers believed that their 
duties consisted of waiting until a person 
came in for a loan and then of investigating 
him in a hard-boiled way. If he didn’t pass 
the test he was refused, and: that was an 
end of it. But not any more are they will- 
ing to stop at that point. A good banker 
will probably know a surprising lot about 
a possible client even before he asks for ac- 
commodation. Bankers are financial ad- 
visers, helpers and friends. They urge the 
over cautious to reasonable expansion, hold 
back the rash, advise about better collection 
or even about better selling methods, watch 
the community as a whole and keep their 
fingers on business in general. They are 
prepared to serve the public in a financial 
way, very much as the good retailer is 
prepared to serve it in a building way. 
Retailers in their turn have taken some 
lessons from bankers in accurate records 
and close scrutiny of their own and their 


News and Business Ideas 


Long Island Yards May Merge 

New York, Oct. 25.—There is considerable 
gossip, more or less serious, about a consolida- 
tion or merger of a number of Long Island 
yards. Commenting on these reports, George 
Bahr, secretary Long Island Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, says: 

‘*That a strong, well financed organization 
of chain yards would have a stabilizing effect 
on the retail trade in this section may be 
judged from the conditions existing in sections 
where such organizations may be found. On 
the other hand, a poorly conceived and man- 
aged combination would result in nothing short 
of ruin. 

‘*We will undoubtedly have chain yards on 


Long Island. It is the trend, and already evi- 
dence of line-yard operation is on hand. That 
the inevitable organization of chain yards may 
not be poorly conceived and managed, and that 
the lumber business of Long Island may not 
be ruined, is the charge of those able men we 
have here wuo have brought the industry on 
Long Island to its present high standard. 

‘*Tf it should come to pass that men with 
the interests of preserving the lumber business 
in this section on this high standard should 
move to establish a chain of L. I. D. A. yards, 
they should be encouraged.’’ 

There has been no suggestion as yet as to 
what firms may be involved in the projected 
merger. 





done. 


makes a deposit to cover. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


A Collection Idea That Works 


Here’s a little collection idea that has been tried out with good 
results by a middle West retailer. 


The lumberman first finds out, if he does not already know, 
which of the local banks carries the customer’s account. 
small town with only two, or at the most three, banks, this is easily 
The dealer then fills out one of that bank’s checks, with 
amount of the account, date and the name of his own firm as 
payee, and mails the check, with a statement of the account and 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope, to the delinquent customer. 
All the latter has to do is to sign the check and mail it back. The 
plan has worked splendidly, according to the dealer, who says 
that in at least eight cases out of ten the check, properly signed, 
comes back within a day or two. 


The power of suggestion is great, and by this method it is 
brought to bear upon the tardy debtor in a way that he can hardly 
escape. The impulse to clean the matter up by the simple act of 
signing the check is hardly to be resisted if the debtor has suff- 
cient funds in the bank, and if he has not, he hustles around and 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 


In a 








customers’ finances. They are learning 
some of the mathematics of profit and loss, 
so that they can know from their records 
precisely where they stand. They are learn- 
ing, too, to think of stock in terms of money; 
and they understand that selling lumber on 
credit is much like the loaning of money. 
So in these days the person who can’t get a 
bank loan is finding it less easy to get un- 
limited lumber on credit. 

While even these and other parallels may 
establish certain detailed likeness between 
the two businesses, the greatest likeness ex- 
ists in the interest which each takes in the 
life and growth of the community and the 
part which each can take in growing along 
with the community. A good banker doesn’t 
feel that he “owns” the financial patronage 
of his community, and a good lumberman 
is less inclined to feel that he “owns” the 
lumber sales. Each is prepared to earn 
what he gets in the way of patronage and 
to earn it by intelligent and practical ap- 
plication of sound business principles. Each 
is a specialist, earning a specialist’s returns. 


for Retailers 


Stimulates Desire to Own Home 


DENVER, CoLo., Oct. 26.—A home ownership 
booklet of its own is a practical proposition for 
a retail lumber concern. That is the experience 
of W. B. Barr Lumber Co., Denver, which has 
recently widely distributed its second booklet of 
this sort. The first booklet was found to be an 
excellent advertisement for home building and 
for the company’s business. 

The current booklet purposely is presented in 
a manner to keep subordinate the advertising 
aspects, according to Russell H. Byrum, Denver 
advertising counsel, who has prepared much 
Barr advertising literature. 

Measuring nine by six inches, with attractive 
blue mottled effect cover, the 16-page booklet 
is entitled, ‘‘A Home of Your Own.’’ An 
artistic sketch has upon an insert panel, 
‘¢Why,’’ ‘*How,’’ ‘‘ Where,’’ ‘¢When.’? Fly- 
ing bluebirds suggest the happiness motif. 

The title page presents the booklet to the 
reader with ‘‘Compliments of W. B. Barr Lum- 
ber Co.’’ Then, as page upon page unfolds, the 
Barr company is not present. One full page 
with illustrations gives an exquisite little poem, 
**Home.’’ 

The succeeding text is developed beneath the 
respective headings, ‘‘Both Heart and Head 
say ‘Own Your Home’.’’ ‘Why Own Rather 
Than Rent?’’ ‘‘How the Owning of your 
Home may be Accomplished,’’ ‘‘ Where Locate 
the New Home,’’ ‘‘ When? Action Vs. Delay.’’ 

Only the last three pages are straight adver- 
tising. One page is headed, ‘‘Barr’s Better 
Boards Build Better Buildings.’’ The next 
subhead is ‘‘ Materials that Lead the Market for 
Value and Satisfaction,’’ with a list of stan- 
dard lines carried in stock. ‘‘ Quality Work 
from the Barr Planing Mill,’’ ‘‘ Full Stock of 
Supplies,’’ ‘‘ Mountain Cabins for Summer En- 
joyment’’ and ‘‘ Lumber Service that Satisfies’’ 
are the remaining subheads. 

Illustrations are largely photographic. There 
are pictures of three dwellings built from Barr 
materials, and in two cases plans of the Barr 
company. The name of builder is given in each 
case. One page contains reproductions of floor 
plans and exterior pictures of two homes, with 
text telling of the house plan service of the 
company. Two photographs show the Barr 
yard and the employees. 

Treatment of ownership subjects, under heads 
already quoted, is essentially simple, direct, busi- 
ness-like. 

‘*Our aim,’’ said Mr. Byrum, ‘‘ was to create 
a booklet which recipients would preserve a8 
something of real value; something they 
wouldn’t hesitate to give a prominent place on 
desk or table. Further, to have a booklet for 
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which miscellaneous distribution could be ob- 
tained, if desired, through real estate offices and 
allied business.’’ 


Will Open New Retail Branch 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Oct. 25.—The Krause & 
Managan Lumber Co. has announced that it 
will open a retail branch at DeRidder with a 
lumber yard near the center of town, one block 
east of the Lake Charles Northern Railroad 
depot. The yard where the lumber will be 
stored is 120x200 feet. 

Construction has begun on a frame building 
78x118 feet which is to be used as a combina- 
tion warehouse, lumber shed and office. The 
eompany hopes to have the yard ready to open 
for business about the middle of November. 

F. T. Griffith, formerly connected with the 
Krause & Managan plant at DeQuincy, will be 
transferred to DeRidder and will be succeeded 
at DeQuincy by C. McCarroll. W. L. Donald 
will be assistant manager of the DeRidder plant. 
Mr. Donald has for the last eight years been 
connected with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


Retail Lumber Woman Visits Mills 

Sioux Fauus, 8. D., Oct. 25.—‘*‘Go thou and 
do likewise’’ is the message to retail lumber 
dealers brought back from the Pacific Coast 
by Miss Eva O. Allen, treasurer of W. C. Bu- 
chanan Lumber Co., of this city, line-yard con- 
cern, who has just returned from a vacation 
trip which brought her in contact with lumber 
producers of the Northwest, and, in her 
words, ‘‘added immensely to my knowledge of 
lumber and to my ability to sell fir, hemlock and 
cedar lumber.’’ Miss Allen is one of the few 
‘‘women lumbermen’’ of the United States, 
and is thoroughly progressive. She said: 

Our company has been selling fir and other 
northwestern lumber for many years, and we have 
gotten along fairly well with it. We have pursued 
the course followed by most other retailers of 
keeping busy at our yard selling lumber on the 
information supplied by visiting salesmen, fortified 
by our experience with the lumber shipped us. 
While that system has produced some results, it 
is my opinion that a much better plan is to visit 
the mills and learn about manufacture and the 
variance in lumber produced at different mills, all 
of which is supposed to be the same grade. Then 
you get some real selling points, and you will pick 
out mills whose stock suits you best from which 
to do your buying. 

Our territory uses much high grade lumber in 
construction, and then often cheapens a whole 
structure by putting in a small portion of low 
grade lumber which has neither the strength nor 
durability of the rest of the lumber, thus sacrific- 
ing 90 percent of good lumber by trying to save 
afew dollars on 10 percent of the material going 
into the house. 

In visiting the big mills of the Mumby Lumber 
& Shingle Co., which are located at Bordeaux and 
Malone, Wash., I learned many interesting and 
useful facts. Among them, that different growing 
conditions make timber of varying degrees of 





Left—Office building and truck garage of Advance Lumber § Supply Co., Fremont, Ohio. 


plant I found them cutting up high grade cedar 
logs to produce their shingles. Mr. Monday, the 
sales manager, remarked that, “We can’t make a 
silk purse from a sow’s ear, nor can we make good 
shingles from poor logs; hence we take good logs 
and make good shingles from them.” 


Miss Allen states she was much impressed 
with the large capacity of the storage sheds for 
kiln dried lumber and the immense stock car- 
ried for the purpose of giving quick shipment 
to dealers. The beauty of the soft, old growth 
fir finish, intrigued her, as did the straight, 
clean dimension stock. 


I would certainly recommend to all retail lum- 
ber dealers, she said, that they visit such high class 
mills, every year if possible, and I am sure a visit 
could not but enthuse the 
dealer and make of him 
a much better salesman 
of these western woods. 
It is my intention to make 
such trips as often as 
possible, and the next 
time I go I shall spend 
at least a week, and pos- 
sibly longer, going over 





EVA O. ALLEN, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
Lumber Woman Impressed 
by Mill Visit 





the Mumby operation, 
from the beautiful stand- 
ing timber to the closing 
of the door of the car 
which has just finished 
loading with that rightly 
named, and justly famed 
lumber of “Mumby’s Sus- 
tained Quality.” 

The W. C. Buchanan Lumber Co. was or- 
ganized in May, 1912, and at that time pur- 
chased the business and good will of the Sioux 
Falls Lumber Co., then owned by McGregor 
Bros., of Granite Falls, Minn. Later a yard 
at Rowena, S..D., was purchased. The com- 
pany has held the confidence of the community 
and grown steadily. In 1916, it built here 
what is considered the best lumber shed in South 
Dakota. It is a double deck shed, 132x150, 
with two paved driveways inside and one on 
the outside. On account of the yard being in 
the fire limits, the walls are of cement blocks 
and the entire surface stuccoed and painted 
white. W. C. Buchanan is president and man- 
ager; H. E. Buchanan, vice president and man- 
ager of sales at Rowena, S. D.; W. E. Roney, 
secretary and manager of sales at Sioux Falls; 
Eva O. Allen, treasurer. 


Ohio Yard Is Well Laid Out 


TREMONT, OHIO, Oct. 25.—Very conveniently 
located and well equipped is the retail yard 
of the Advance Lumber & Supply Co., which 








Right—View in one of the alleys, 


chinery, and also has a carpenter shop where 
woodwork of any sort is done by expert work- 
men. Next to the office building is situated a 
garage with capacity for housing the company’s 
six trucks. 


District Meetings Arouse Interest 


With general business conditions in Michigan 
very satisfactory, the lumber retailers of that 
State are expecting to round out a good year, 
according to Arthur M. Manning, secretary of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, who was in Chicago on Thursday of this 
week. 

Mr. Manning said that the resort business has 
been of exceptional proportions this year, and 
as Michigan is one of the foremost summer re- 
sort States of the Union, that of course means 
a great deal in the aggregate of lumber con- 
sumed within the State. Another great interest 
of the State is fruit growing, and the yield of 
fruits of all kinds has been exceptionally large. 
While these large yields naturally have tended 
to lower prices, on the whole the fruit. growers 
have received good returns, or will have done 
so when their crops are finally disposed of. 
Some other farm crops have not done so well, 
because of the late spring, but returns from 
fruits, poultry, eggs, dairy products ete. have 
largely made up any deficiency in revenues from 
other farm sources. 

Mr. Manning spoke enthusiastically of the in. 
terest that had been created by the district 
meetings held throughout the association terri- 
tory during the last few months, numbering 
seven up to the present time. These meetings 
have been very well attended, and the retailers 
have been eager to discuss, and to receive light 
upon, the subjects affecting their business which 
have been listed on the programs for these gath- 
erings. The manufacturers of various products 
apart from lumber, handled by the dealers, have 
sent representatives to these meetings to impart 
information regarding their products, best 
methods of using them ete. At least one asso- 
ciation of lumber producers—the Southern Pine 
Association—has done likewise. Secretary 
Manning said that the retailers greatly appre- 
ciate this codperation on the part of the manu- 
facturers, and would be glad to have representa- 
tives from other lumber associations meet with 
them at future gatherings. No more district 
meetings will be held this year, but it is planned 
to carry on this form of activity with renewed 
vigor next year. 

Secretary Manning is busy with plans for the 
approaching annual convention of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which will 
be held at the Olds Hotel, Lansing, Mich., Feb. 
2 to 4, 1927. The program will give large place 
to roundtable discussions of many of the sub- 
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showing outside 


storage of common lumber, and entrance to the shed 


density ; that soft, old growth fir is best for most 
items in uppers, but that second growth fir, which 
has small, tight knots, has more strength in dimen- 
Sion sizes and timbers. I found the hemlock lum- 
ber they produce is indeed a splendid material for 
finish, flooring, studding, and as siding where it is 
to be painted, for it takes paint well; that whole 
logs are necessary from which to make the best 
Stade of red cedar shingles, for in the Bordeaux 


is served by 500 feet of switch track, which 
facilitates the unloading of stock and reduces 
the handling costs. The big double-decked 
shed, 24 by 140 feet, has capacity for 28 car- 
loads of dressed lumber. Another large ware- 
house contains building materials of various 
sorts. The company operates a well equipped 
planing mill, equipped with modern type ma- 


jects that are of most vital interest to the deal- 
ers in connection with the merchandising of 
their products, the keeping down of costs, and 
other factors that determine profit or loss to 
the retail lumber business. The 1927 conven- 
tion gives promise of being the best and the 
most largely attended annual gathering in the 
history of the Michigan association. 
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Can Retailer Profitably Add a Home 


Decorating Department? 


[By Nellie Mansfield] 


Combining interior decorating with the lumber business is a new 
idea, but as a means of reaching thousands to help them make more 
attractive the places they live in, it is an ideal combination. 

Moreover, I believe that as a business getter, in the Jong run, it 
would out-distance the house plan idea, because so many more homes 
are already built, as compared with the new homes being built. Thou- 
sands of these home owners only need some one to lead them to do 
things. I speak, of course, from a woman’s viewpoint. 

Very often at social affairs I am asked by women for suggestions 
about fixing over a room or two, or what to do with an ugly cupboard 
or a small hallway, so that I have come to the conclusion that for a 
lumber company to have a decorator would certainly be a stimulus to 
its business. 

A great many women who now think that the lumber yard is a place 
solely for men would learn to go there for help in their decorating 
plans, and, in that way, would find that plan-books for houses, fences, 
lawn furniture and arbors are available. 

The interior decorator’s work begins with the fixed background 
which is furnished by the company supplying the building material. 
It is here the work must start, and later extend to the accessories. 

Many lumber companies carry full lines of paint, and an interior 
decorator could suggest the rebuilding and redecorating of old furni- 
ture. Anyone knows that a little paint on one piece calls loudly for 
similar treatment of more pieces, and on woodwork and floors. 

A decorator for a lumber company should know the ‘‘ins and outs’’ 
of house-work, in order to see the possibilities; where, for example, 
something could be built in, a partition torn out, or a porch made into 
a breakfast nook or flower room, 


decorators, available to people in large cities, are not to be had. It is 
the smaller homes, occupied by people of limited means, that need so 
badly to have help for the making of artistic interiors. 

Most decorators long to do the big things, but it has been the dream 
of my life to be able to tackle the biggest thing of all: That of being 
able to help every-day folk make the most of what they have. 

Often, with proper selection, less money than was spent on an interior 
would have made a much more attractive place. 

I believe the time is at hand for the lumber companies to create in- 
terior decorating departments with the idea of beautifying woman’s 
work place, and in this way creating a feeling of good will, to be turned 
into dollars of profit for the company. 

Any man caring to investigate the magazines now having interior 
decorating departments will be surprised at the number, and again 
surprised to see how eagerly the women turn to these pages for ‘‘ help 
hints’’ for improving and beautifying their homes, 

A decorator with a lumber company should get behind the Better 
Homes Week movement in her district and demonstrate what can be 
done to make an attractive home, inside as well as outside, with the 
materials available. 

A large number of lumber companies have planing mills for the mak- 
ing of built-in features and furniture. A good decorator working for 
the best interests of her company would be able to attract women to 
that feature of the company’s business. 

Much more could be said on this subject, and on how to create and 
maintain such a department. 

I shall watch with interest the response to this suggestion, and I hope 
the lumbermen’s conventions will provide a place on their programs 


A woman decorator of tact could get into homes, and get next to 
women, in a way that a man could never hope to achieve. 

The ‘‘line’’ lumber yards offer a splendid opportunity to try out the 
interior decorating plan, as their yards are in small towns, where 


for a full discussion of it. 
to the average woman’s heart. And as the women of America spend 
three-fourths of the money, and as they are the stimulus for the creat- 
ing of homes, why not cater to them in this particular way? 


I can assure them that it lies very close 


Retailers Consider Practicability of Plan 


I have long been impressed by the fact that 
lumbermen do not sufficiently use one of the 
most important selling points in the disposal 
of their material; namely, the beauty of color, 
grain, figure ete. in the various woods. While 
this thought would seem chiefly to apply to 
interior finish, nevertheless it would inspire the 
love of wood for other purposes and keep it be- 
fore the public. I really feel that lack of pro- 
motion in this particular has been reflected 
even in the use of lumber for common commer 
cial and structural purposes. 

I do not think that lumber dealers can do 
much in promoting the matter of interior deco- 
ration, unless they should adopt the selling 
scheme of some of the furniture and interior 
decorating concerns. Only recently I had an 
experience with an organization that is building 
a large fraternal building in this city. The 
furniture and interior decorations were awarded 
to a department store because they arrange all 
the colow schemes so that they are harmonious. 
They have an artist who does this work, and 
who makes sketches gratuitously. They have 
the furniture to sell, they have the rugs to sell, 
as well as linoleum, draperies ete., and they will 
make you a price on the general interior decora- 
tions. They employ some wonderful artists for 
wall decorations in oils and water colors. <A 
few of them have arrangements with floor layers 
to lay the hardwood flooring. ‘ 

[ have always felt, and still feel, that if pro- 
motion in lumber, through the big manufac- 
turers’ associations, would give a field to men 
who could go to these department stores, or 
talk to women’s organizations about interior 
decorations, and weave into their talks infor- 
mation about the use of lumber and how it 
could be finished, we would get somewhere. 

I am certain that the paint and varnish houses 


The advantages and the disad- 

vantages of the suggested innova- 

tion are here weighed by a num- 
ber of representative dealers 





would coéperate with us, because I have spoken 
to many of them about this situation. 

But how far the retail lumber business alone 
can get is a question. That business has so 
far largely been a warehousing proposition, 
and the location of the yards as a rule is not 
favorable to having the consumer, or public, 
visit them, even though they have show rooms. 
Of course there are some dealers located on 
prominent highways, who could assist mate- 
rially, and doubtless would be willling to assist, 
but who do not want to attack the problem 
single handed. Promotion work, if properly 
laid out, costs a good deal of money, and the 
distributer is disinclined to take on the load 
which should be borne by all. 

This resolves itself to a point where the manu- 
facturer must take the promotion of lumber 
more seriously, and consider promotion as~part 
of general overhead expense. What the lumber 
manufacturer must study is not ‘‘output’’ but 
‘*outlet.’’ -That is where he has been weak. 
Output has been studied, but little thought has 
been given to outlet, the producer always feeling 
secure in his assumption that the public needed 
lumber and that the outlet was there.—JuLius 
SEIDEL, president Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


In reference to the service of interior deco- 
ration in connection with the retail lumber 
business, this matter has been under considera- 
tion at our office a great many times during 
the last few years, but as we have never been 


able to work out a satisfactory plan of com- 
bining this service with our other departments, 
nothing has been done to develop the idea, al- 
though we recognize it as one of great impor- 
tance to the retail lumberman. If you have 
any suggestions to offer, or know of any lumber- 
man who has accomplished anything on these 
lines, we would be very grateful for informa- 
tion on the subject.—Corn Bett LuMBER Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Though we have never attempted anything in 
the way of interior decorating, I have given 
the matter some thought, but have felt that it 
would require the services of a competent inte- 
rior decorator, and inasmuch as a great deal 
of our business is rural I feel quite sure that 
it would not ve appreciated.—G. W. LaPoInTE, 
JR., secretary and manager O. & N. Lumber Co. 
(Ine.), Menomonie, Wis. 


We have never considered the matter of inte- 
rior decorating in connection with the lumber 
business, and can not see where there is any 
direct connection. We have always had our 
hands full in taking care of our business.— 
JoHN D. P. KeNNEepy, Keystone Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Regarding the possibility of an interior deco- 
rating department in connection with the lum- 
ber business, this undoubtedly has been worked 
out to some advantage in some retail lumber 
establishments having well developed paint de- 
partments. But due to the large number of 


specialized paint stores, and the number of 
department stores having paint departments, 
we have never felt that our own paint business 
warranted the extra sales force and promotion 
work that would be required to develop it, par- 
ticularly as the margins in this class of busi- 
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ness are very small, and the sales relatively 
small. 

Of consulting or advisory work of this char- 
acter we have done a great deal, in connection 
with the sale of our millwork and lumber for 
various purposes. It takes a vast amount of 
time and a pretty big organization if much of 
it is done. We can afford to do it where lum- 
ber and millwork sales are involved, as the sales 
are relatively large, but in the case of paint or 
Mecoration, however, the sales would be small, 
and the time required would be considerably in 
excess of what we feel we could give to it.— 
0. T. Barry, president Hawkeye Lumber & 
Coal Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


I have never thought of an interior decorator 
in connection with the lumber business. While 
it is possible that it would work, my impression 
would be that the lumber business as a whole 
does not carry with it a sufficient percentage of 
building that involves the decorating feature. I 
would say that 75 percent of the material sold 
by a lumber yard is for inexpensive houses, 
country homes, barns etc., whereas the homes 
built in the city in which an interior decorator 
would be of assistance are as a rule architect 
jobs. The retail lumber dealer is not as close 
to the owner on an architect job as he is on 
cottages and homes built directly through their 
own contractors. 

We do believe, though, that an interior deco- 
rator could be of great service in connection 
with a large architectural firm, for the reason 
that such a firm often takes the service of not 
only planning and looking after the construction 
of the home, but of furnishing the floor cover- 
ings, draperies and furniture. 


We also understand that in the larger cities 
in our territory the furniture stores are training 
some of their employees as interior decorators, 
and so assist home owners in planning their 
color schemes, and at the same time sell them 
the draperies and furniture. 

I also understand that there is one wall paper 
concern in the South that employs an interior 
decorator who follows up all the larger and 
finer homes built throughout the State and 
tenders his services free, helping to select the 
proper colors ete., and of course, eventually sells 


handling that in our paint and wall paper 
department, but of course our ambition is a 
selfish one—to sell wall paper. We have not 
made any attempt to go into interior decoration 
on any large scale. 

We have enjoyed very fine business in Fort 
Worth for the last two or three years and 
are much happier in the way we are handling 
business at the present time than when we were 
endeavoring to do too much along edueational 
lines.—DouGLas WOLSELEY, manager William 
Cameron & Co. (Ine.), Fort Worth, Tex. 


We are often called upon concerning very 
many things that go to make up interior 
decorating, but we have never made any special 
study of the matter in the small towns in 
which our yards are located. We furnish win- 
dow shades and wall paper and some items of 
furniture at one of our places, and we some- 
times plan a color scheme, both exterior and 
interior, for the home if the owner so desires. 
We sometimes call on the manufacturer from 
whom we buy our paints for advice concerning 
color schemes. We believe any store carrying 
a full line of paints and wall paper should con- 
sider that they have an interior decorating de- 
partent, and be prepared to assist the home 
owner.—A. B. MAyYHEw, president Mayhew 
Lumber Co., Uvalde, Tex. 





We do not maintain an interior decorating 
department in our own business. Two of our 
larger furniture stores, however, maintain serv- 
ice departments of this kind, which have been 
beneficial to the building companies selling com- 
pleted houses. We do not know, however, of 
any instance where this service was accepted 
and used by an individual building his own 
home. These furniture companies have women 
in charge of these departments, and I think, 


rightly so. The building companies are oper- 
ated by men and therefore, their suggestions 
and services are accepted. The individual who 
plans and builds his, or her own home—ninety- 
eight times out of hundred it is ‘‘her’’—of 
course will not let any other woman tell her 
how to decorate it. 

If you find any lumber dealer who maintains 
a service department of this kind, I surely 
would like to have his angle on it. I do not 
believe that a department of this kind would 
pay the lumber retailer, unless he handles 
wall paper, draperies, electrical fixtures ete.— 
G. E. Meuuirr, Melliff-McAllister Lumber Co., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


The question of an interior decorator in con- 
nection with the retail lumber department has 
not yet received very serious consideration from 
us. When we built: our own offices we utilized 
the services of the Reta Dowie Studios, and I 
understand that Miss Dowie has since worked 
up several propositions which were offered to 
some of the local operative builders, but no one 
has yet taken hold of them. 

I have not given sufficient thought to the 
question, but my first reaction would be that 
possibly this is a business of its own, and taking 
it on might get you into a great many com- 
promising positions due to the fact that your 
decorator might make recommendations which 
would interfere with the department store mer- 
chants, who in a town the size of Reading, 
would be certain to know of your activities 
and, consequently, eliminate you from considera- 
tion in their buying. I think possibly the better 
thing to do is to refer your customers to some 
competent decorator rather than to have one 
associated with your company.—F RED H. Lup- 
WIG, manager Merritt Lumber Yards (Ine.), 
Reading, Pa. 


A Form That Gets Business 


Mount Wotr, Pa., Oct. 26—The firm of 
George A. Wolf & Sons, whose ancestors 
founded the town bearing their name, is a mod- 
ern example of the familiar ‘‘mousetrap’’ 
adage. Convincingly so, because the business 


GEO. A. WOLF & SONS 
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Charles B. and Earle L. Wolfe, formed the ex- 
isting partnership. 

Every conceivable system to save time and 
labor is in vogue. Machinery is driven by in- 
dividual electric motors, thin saws have replaced 
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The accompanying story tells how this estimate form is used by a Pennsylvania retailer to get business 


them the wall coverings and other materials 
which his house carries. 

On the whole it does not appear to me that 
this particular line of work can be directly asso- 
cated with the retail lumber business.—F. W. 
STERNENBERG, Kuntz-Sternenberg Lumber (Co., 
Austin, Tex. 


_A lumberman can give too much service: to 
his customers and incur very serious obligations 
without recompense to himself. We have been 
able to work out a good many of these prob- 
lems. In the first place, we endeavored to 
maintain a drafting department, which was 
Impracticable because it put our company be- 
tween the owner and the contractor doing the 
work and we thereby were made the butt of 
many misunderstandings that would not have 
arisen if the contractor had been making the 
deal directly with the owner. We still maintain 
4 service department but merely to work up 
moderate prospects until we can turn them over 
‘0 some efficient contractor, and we bring the 
ag and contractor together as soon as pos- 
sible, 


In reference to interior decorating, we are 


has grown from a one man concern to a bee- 
hive of retail activity, with twenty-five em 
ployees and a fleet of delivery trucks. Charles 
B. Wolf, the sales manager, points with pride 
to figures which indicate that business has in 


- creased this year over three hundred percent 


while building in southeastern Pennsylvania is 
but 60 percent normal. 

In 1830, Adam Wolf landed from Germany 
and after a few weeks labor in a logging camp, 
decided to seek a place of business in Pennsy] 
vania. With his brother, he floated down the 
Susquehanna River on a raft. Arriving at New 
Holland the young men were attacked by In- 
dians and Adam’s brother was killed. The sur- 
vivor opened a store here, but after several 
years, he moved to the present site of the town 
which carries his name. Two years before he 
started his lumber store at Mount Wolf the 
Pennsylvania Railroad connecting Harrisburg, 
York and Baltimore came through, offering ex- 
ceptional transportation facilities which have 
continued to the present time. The business 
was handed down from father to son until 1914, 
when George A. Wolf, with his sons, George H., 


the old sawdust accumulators, and new labor- 
saving devices have greatly reduced the cost of 
handling material. And while the production 
manager has lowered the cost of the finished 
material, Charles B. Wolf is the man who is re- 
sponsible for the actual selling of the Wolf line. 

To go out and sell the goods while others 
are bemoaning business inertia is the open secret 
of their success. ‘‘ And my most valuable ally 
is not smooth language, a slap on the back or 
the distribution of Havana cigars,’’ Mr. Wolf 
explained to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative, ‘‘but this estimate sheet.’’ He un- 
folded a ruled paper 17 inches wide and 14 
inches deep, with 13 columns marked off for the 
classification of information. 

In ealling on new architects and contractors 
Mr. Wolf asks permission to bid on their jobs. 
This is granted readily, and as the bids are re- 
ceived each one is placed on the sheet. The 
builder’s name, the architect and the date the 
estimate is requested appear on the paper. Mr. 
Wolf gives each estimate a number, writes 
down the location of the job or the owner’s 
name, date material is wanted and date it is 
sent out. The amount of the entire job is tabu- 
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lated in one column and the hardware, lumber 
and millwork in another. If suecessful in land- 
ing the contract, the date is marked down. If 
the estimate is not promptly decided upon, it 
is followed up and if not received, the reason is 
jotted down just as frankly. 

This estimate sheet is being widely copied, to 
which Mr. Wolf offers no objection. ‘‘We have 
personally furnished our competitors with the 


estimate sheet scheme and always welcome them 
at the plant.’’ This is the attitude of the Wolf 
family, both father and sons, not only because 
they are sociable by inclination, but because 
they have found it to be good business. 
Another selling idea worthy of consideration 
is the model bungalow furnished in modern man- 
ner throughout, on the second floor of their of- 
fice. It not only contains built-in devices sold 


by the company, but is furnished and outfitted 
in every detail through the codperation of local 
furniture dealers and the electric light com- 
pany. Uninteresting when stored in the ordi- 
nary stock rooms, lumber and millwork, and 
other products handled by the uptodate lumber 
dealer, become alluring to the prospective home 
owner in the finished stage as demonstrated in 
this efficiency home. 


Dealer Uses Roof for Shingle Display 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 23.—The extensive im- 
provements to its plant which the Monroe Street 
Lumber Co., of this city, has been engaged 
for the last two months in making, embody a 
number of business-getting and labor-saving 
ideas that will be of general interest to re- 
tailers, especially any who are contemplating 
building or remodeling sheds or offices. 

The company carries on its business through 
two departments; namely, the lumber depart- 
ment and the specialty department. These de- 
partments work in close codpera- 


of about the same size, and also a large struc- 
ture housing the cabinet shop. 

The specialty department has had its quarters 
enlarged to care for the larger stocks necessi- 
tated by increase in business. A complete show- 
room has been provided for exhibiting the vari- 
ous built-in pieces carried in stock, and a dis- 
play window 10 by 12 feet has been installed 
so that the display is easily seen by pedes- 
trians or automobilists passing the yard. 

One of the most striking and interesting 


‘‘The purpose of these panels,’’ said Mr. 
Warner, ‘‘is to afford our customers oppor- 
tunity to see the different kinds of good shin- 
gles actually applied on the roof. We always 
try to sell a good cedar shingle, both for roofs 
and side walls, and never mention a prepared 
shingle unless it is absolutely necessary. In 
connection with this roof we made a complete 
cedar shingle display in one of the main store 
windows downtown, along with appropriate ad- 
vertising matter, and the results secured from 
that shingle display and our sam- 





tion with each other, resulting in a 
good many sales being made in 
each department for the other de- 
partment. The company now ¢ar- 
ries on a strictly material business, 
having discontinued the home- 
building department which it for- 
merly operated. The lumber de- 
partment covers the lumber, mill- 
work, cement and plaster field, while 
the specialty department handles 
the builders’ hardware, paints, 
built-in features and the various 
forms of wallboard. 


A change in the management of the company 
took effect Aug. 1, when H. O. Schumacher, 
president and manager, transferred his activi- 
ties to the Home Sash & Manufacturing Co., 
a wholesale concern, dealing in K. D. or set-up 
sash, frames, moldings and other lines belong- 
ing to that type of business. The Home com- 
pany handles mostly Eastern business. Mr. 
Schumacher still retains the office of president 
of the Monroe Street Lumber Co., but the ac- 
tive management has been turned over to Neil 
G. Warner, who has been connected with the 
company for the last five years. 

A new double-decked lumber shed, 175 feet 
long and 80 feet wide, with capacity for forty 
carloads has been completed, affording ample 
stock room for dimension and sheathing lumber 
of the better grades. The shed, which faces on 
Boone Avenue, runs back 175 feet to a drive- 
way entrance in the rear. The shed has a 30- 
foot driveway, affording ample room for un. 
loading and for loading from the bins. In this 
shed are kept, in dry condition, so that contrac- 
tors may have materials in best possible con- 
dition throughout the winter, such materials as 
dimension, sheathing, the better grades of shin- 
gles and hemlock, fir and oak flooring of all 
grades. 

A noticeable feature is the big sign on the 
end with the company name and the slogan 
**Good Lumber Quick.’’ Besides this new shed 
the equipment of buildings includes two others 














Siz kinds of shingles are displayed on this roof 





Showing the company’s motor truck equipment 


of the improvements consists of the re-roofing of 
the main office building, which has been done 
in a very unusual way, with a special purpose 
in view. As will be observed from one of the 
accompanying photographs, the roof has been 
divided into six panels, each showing a different 
kind of shingle. Four of these panels are cov- 
ered with cedar shingles. 

The first panel is of Monarchs, 1 inch thick 
and 24 inches long, with exposure 74% inches. 
These shingles were dipped in various colors 
before being placed on the roof. After ap- 
plication, they were given a heavy coat of spar 
varnish to brighten and hold the color. This 
roof is especially desirable where imitation of 
a tile roof is desired. 

The second panel is of No. 1 Royals, % inch 
thick and 24 inches long, exposure. 74% inches. 
This panel was stained red. 

The third panel is of No. 2 Royals, % inch 
thick and 24 inches long, applied so as to give 
a ‘jazz roof’’ effect. This was accomplished 
by running the bundles of shingles through 
the band saw, making curved butts on the 
shingles. They then were laid with varying 
exposures, to give the irregular effect desired. 
This panel was stained gray. 

The fourth panel is of No. 1 Perfections, 
laid 54% inches to the weather, with a staggered 
butt effect. This panel was stained green. 

The fifth and sixth panels are of composition 
shingles in various patterns and colors. 


ple panel roof have been very grat- 
ifying. The shingles universally 
used during the last years have 
been the extra *A* 6/2, but our 
shingle sales in the last year have 
tended very strongly to the 24- 
inch size. We have sold very few 
prepared shingle jobs. The front 
of our office building was reshin- 
gled with %-inch thick, 24 ineh 
long Colonial shakes, with 10-inch 
exposure. Thus we are able to give 
our customers an idea of how real 
cedar shingles look on a side wall.”’ 

In this building, shown in one of the ae- 
companying photographs, the first two doors, 
beginning at the left, open into the main office, 
and the last one at the right opens into the 
specialty department. The large display win- 
dow at the extreme right is the show room 
where built-in features are displayed. This is 
kept brightly illuminated throughout the night, 
as are also the other show windows seen in 
the center of the building. The yard being 
located on the corner of Boone and Monroe 
streets, the latter one of the heaviest traffic 
streets of the city, is passed by a very large 
number of people every twenty-four hours. 

The yard is located within five blocks of the 
center of the business district, and very con- 
veniently situated for drop-in trade and indus- 
trial business, while also enjoying a good share 
of the contractors’ business. 

The company operates a fleet of four motor 
trucks, which are shown in one of the accompa- 
nying photographs. The first two at the left 
are Graham Bros. trucks, light and speedy, 
and as the business runs heavily to small orders, 
especially satisfactory for that class of delivery. 
Next to these is a heavy eapacity G. M. ©. 
truck, which with one of another make are 
used for heavier work, such as deliveries to 
house jobs and unloading of cars. All four 
trucks are usually kept busy delivering the en- 
tire year around. 
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Effective use of shed end for dealer’s advertisement 
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“Bargain Bin” of Business Ideas 


You Can 


“WZ OUR DISPLAY of door hardware looks 

just as nice and attractive as the displays 
I see in hardware stores,’’ said the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative to a lumber dealer 
who has a show window built into one of the 
buildings in his yard. 

‘‘Why shouldn’t it?’’ he returned. ‘‘ Does 
it take any brains a hardware man has and I 
don’t have to make such things look right?’’ 

‘‘Maybe not,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but you 
know that lumber dealers don’t generally mon- 
key much with window displays, and you don’t 
expect them to know how to handle them. 
They ought to, but they don’t.’’ 

‘*There’s a little secret about it in this 
ease,’’? he answered. ‘‘I’ve got one young fel- 
low working for me who uses his head about 
the business. He suggested building this win- 
dow and he goes out of his way to see how the 
downtown merchants are trimming windows, 
and in that way he gets ideas that he uses 
here. When I get my new office ready out on 
the street, I’m going to have a regular show 
window and let him take charge of it.’’ 


HE EMPLOYEES of Danberry’s Lumber 

Yard were painting the buildings and I 
asked Danberry why he didn’t hire a painter to 
do the work and let his own men work at 
something else. 

‘‘There’s a good reason for having them do 
some painting,’’ Danberry responded. ‘‘I sell 
paint and paint brushes. I know doggone well 
that a man who has slung a paint brush a little 
can talk about paints to a buyer in a more in- 
telligent way. He knows what he’s talking 
about. I could keep these men busy all right 
without having them paint, but I want them to 
know paint and brushes from actual experience 
with them.’’ 


“T)yO YOU KNOW what I have learned?’’ a 

lumber dealer asked the scribe. Then 
he answered his own question. ‘‘I have learned 
that hardly a man who comes in here has a 
good equipment of hammers. Most of them 
who are getting a little stuff for a small job 
think a hammer 
isa hammer, and 
if they have one 
at home they are 
like the woman 





Few men can re- 
sist ‘‘hefting’’ a 








hammer 
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Able 

who wouldn’t buy [| ~—— 

from the book | \ 
_ because she | \ ) 
already hada | \/ 
book, I put up | »” rs 


om this little rack these three hammers of dif- 
ferent sizes, and you’d be surprised to see how 
Many men when they take hold of that small- 
est one like it so well that they want it. They 
all have big hammers, but they haven’t a light 
oe like that, with that nice hang to it. TI sell 
4 lot of hammers just by having them there 
where men pick them up while they are waiting 
for me to figure out their bill for them.’’ 


TIS KNOWLEDGE of what a man needs in 
- the building he is doing that makes it pos- 
ible to suggest to him other purchases than 
those he mentions, and otherwise to be of serv- 
e to him. The young man who wants to get 
‘emewhere in the lumber business needs to 


Use Some of Them— 


Pick ’em Out and I'ry ‘em Out 


study building and construction. The more he 
learns about it, the more successful he will be 
in the business. 


” HAT ARE YOU going to do with that 
bundle of lumber trade journals?’’ I 
asked one of the men I met leaving a yard 
where he is employed, with a bundle of trade 
journals under his arm. 
‘*‘The boss is 
sending ’em home {Pale | | 
to my wife,’’ he 
replied a little 
sheepishly. ‘‘She 





His wife is help- 
ing him to help 





himself = 
makes me read 
7em.’? 


‘“So she’s go- 
ing to make a 
lumber trade ex- 
pert of you in 
spite of your- 
self?’’ I returned. 

‘*She says I’ve got to learn the business if 
I’m going to stay in it, and then I can get 
bigger money, and maybe some day have a 
business of my own.’’ 

Who will say that young fellow’s wife isn’t 
going to make a man of him? 
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i fe j 


] ASKED a lumber dealer the other day about 
a certain man who did not seem to be work- 
ing for him any longer, though I had thought 
he was a mighty good man. At all events he 
had always seemed to be hard at work. 

‘<T had to let John go,’’ was the reply. ‘‘He 
was the most active man on his feet that I 
ever had—and the slowest in his head. He was 
going all the time, doing something and driving 
hard at it, but he did so many things wrong 
and made so many mistakes that he cost me 
more than he was worth. If somebody had hap- 
pened to catch him young and teach him how 
to work right, he would have been worth a 
big price to any lumberman.’’ 


HEN AN EMPLOYEE is never willing 

to put in any overtime, even when paid 
for it, I make up my mind he isn’t much 
interested in the success of the business. And 
when a man isn’t interested in the success of 
the business that gives him a job, he ought 
to lose the job. 

And speaking about overtime, a lumber camp 
boss told me not long ago about a crew he had 
on a timber job one season when it looked as 
if the unexpectedly early spring thaws were 
going to take off the snow before the logs could 
be got out of the woods, and that meant a loss 
of the logs, for by another winter they would 
be of little value. 

Just as it looked as if the snow was going 
sure, there came a little freeze at dusk on 
a Friday night. The men were sent into the 
woods with the teams and they hauled logs from 
Friday night until Sunday morning without a 
let-up. Then came a little rain and more 
thaw, but Sunday afternoon it turned cold 
again and froze. Back to the woods went the 
gang and worked straight ahead to Tuesday 
morning. They saved the winter’s cut, and 
they did it without complaint and without pay 
for overtime. They did it because they wanted 
the boss to succeed with his logs. That’s the 
spirit that counts for success. 


ID YOU EMPLOYEES ever think of this? 

If you arrive on the job five minutes 
late in the morning and five minutes late at 
noon and leave five minutes early at night, 
there is fifteen minutes a day you take out of 
the time you owe the boss. That means an 
hour and a half per week, 78 hours per year. 
I don’t know what your pay is, but I know you 
would put up quite a kick if the boss cut your 
pay, without suying anything about it, as much 
as you would be cutting your work on that 
fifteen minutes short basis. 

I used to know Tommy Ryan, former middle- 
weight pugilist, pretty well and I asked him how 
he prevented his men being late for the show 
train when he was running a railroad show after 
his fighting days were over. ‘'Every time a 
man missed the train I fined him five bucks,’’ 
said Tommy, ‘‘and it cured ’em.’’ Fine ’em 
and cure ’em may be the answer for these 
time-cutter boys. 


™ HEN I WAS working for somebody 
else,’’ said a successful dealer, ‘‘I had 

the idea that the man at the top, with the 
roll-top desk and the swivel chair, had a cinch. 
‘“When I got to the roll-top desk stage I discov- 
ered that I had left the cinch behind. Whatever 
a cinch may be, it doesn’t go with responsibili- 
ties. Do you remember the story of the woman 
who boarded the street car with nine children 
and was asked by the conductor, ‘Are these all 
yours, or, is it a picnic?’ ‘They are all mine,’ 
the woman replied, ‘and it’s no pienic.’ And 
when the responsibilities become yours, you 
may be sure it will be no picnic. Enjoy 
your job while you can, for you have the easy 
end of it while you work for someone else.’’ 


HE YOUNG lumber operator, whether owner 

or workman, who thinks he knows more 

about the business than the older men engaged 

in the same occupation, is invited to think over 

what I heard an old lumberman say not long 

ago: ‘You don’t find any big timber where 
it’s all second growth.’’ 


HREE MEN wrote to George Hoover ap- 

plying for a job. He had them come one 

at a time on three different days and each was 

told to take the truck and take ten 16-foot 

two-by-fours out to Henry Barker on 457 Cen- 
tral Avenue. 

The first applicant telephoned back from a 
drug store to ask whether the number was 457 
or 475. Finally } 
he returned with 
the lumber, say- 


al 


yaaa 





| 
| | eo 
This man used his | | 
head, and got the | 


. yo lal fle 
jo I ’ | an 


ing there was no 
such number. 

The second ap- 
plicant came back 
in due time, [ 
bringing the lum- 
ber and _ report- 
ing that number 457 was a vacant lot, but that 
a Henry Barker had formerly lived at 457% 
and had lately moved away. 

The third applicant returned with an empty 
truck. He had found out all that the second 
man had found out, but in addition, he had 
learned Henry Barker’s new address and had 
gone there. Barker had declared he had ordered 
no lumber—which was true—but the applicant 
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had seen building operations starting two doors 
away and he had succeeded in selling his two 
by-fours to the man doing the work and he 
brought back the money. 

Which man got the job? 


LUMBER DEALER hung up in all of his 

buildings, signs reading, ‘‘ Don’t smoke 
remember the Chicago fire!’’ A few days later 
he found that one of the men had chalked un 
derneath such a sign the following, ‘‘ Don’t 


spit—remember the Johnstown flood! ’’ 
Well, it’s all right to joke about it, but 
it is worth remembering that the insurance 


people assure us that 75 percent of the country’s 
half-billion fire loss for the year is due to un- 
necessary fires, fires caused by carelessness, ne- 
glect, forgetfulness and the like. On the aver- 
age there is a fire a minute the year around. 
Many of those fires are disastrous lumber yard 
fires. Watch your step and watch your smokes 
und matches. 


CCORDING TO Will Rogers, ‘‘ Everybody 
is ignorant, only on different subjects.’’ I 
have found some lumber and building materials 
men who were ignorant upon a subject it seems 
to me they ought to know pretty intimately. 


That is the subject of mail order competition 
—what the big mail order houses are doing to 
sell lumber and ready-cut houses in their ter. 
ritory. Until the lumber dealer gets the mail 
order catalogs and studies them he can’t know 
what he is ap against. I know one lumber 
dealer who announces that he will duplicate any 
of these advertised ready made house offers, 
and he does it, but to do it he has in his office 
the catalogs of all the concerns selling in that 
way and he knows their propositions. When 
a prospect comes around it isn’t necessary to 
stand him off until information is secured, 
The information is right there at hand. 


September Building Permits Show Decrease 


Reports made to 8. W. Straus & Co, by the 
building departments of 463 cities and towns in 
all parts of the United States showed a loss of 
16 percent in September, compared with Sep 
tember, 1925. The same cities lost 4% percent 
during the first nine months of the year com 
pared with the same period last year. The vol- 
ume of building permits for the three quarters 
of the year was $3,281,735,879, compared with 
$3,437,704,769 for the first nine months of last 
year. In September these centers reported 
building permits of $324,568,492, compared with 
$384,640,210 last September. 

The reports show a loss between August and 
September of 15 percent, which is approxi 
mately 2 percent more than the usual decline 
for this period. It appears, therefore, that the 
curve of building activity is now dipping just a 
little below the normal line. A further factor 
in the situation, is the rise in building costs 
between September a year ago and the month 
under review. Indices compiled by various 
authorities were from 2 to 4 points higher for 
September than for the same month in 1925. 


Losses Well Scattered 
The 


falling off in building activities was 
fairly well scattered over the country. In 


many of the leading building centers losses 
were especially pronounced. New York, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, Boston, St. Louis, Milwau 
kee, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), and Oakland 
(Calif.) reported a considerable decline for 
September as compared with the same month a 
year ago. On the other hand important gains 
were shown in Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Newark (N. J.), Baltimore, Albany, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, Yonkers and Columbus (Ohio). 


The Florida Situation 


The reports comprise the first figures obtain- 
able from Florida since the storm. While the 
September reports were, of course, greatly af- 
fected by the disaster and showed a pronounced 
decline as compared with the same month last 
year, a very sizable volume of permits were filed 
in the leading centers of the State. Among 
these were: Coral Gables, $1,112,654; Day- 
tona Beach, $584,200; Jacksonville, $1,216,617; 
Lakeland, $834,650; Miami; $844,496; Miami 
Beach, $321,775; Orlando, $1,052,297; St. Pe- 
tersburg, $672,600; Tampa, $916,077; West 
Palm Beach, $321,775. For the first nine 
months of the year the 30 principal centers of 
the State had building permits of $144,688,512, 
compared with $162,839,478 for the first nine 
months of 1925. 


Twelve Leading States 


The twelve leading States, based on reports 
for three-quarters of 1926, were: 


Number Volume 

States of places of permits 
1. New York ........ ae eit $916,841,318 
OS as 19 328,955,499 
RE cbacaceeuaces 58 276,546,105 
Oe ee 14 183,462,420 
5. Pennsylvania .......... 18 176,120,921 
eae sae 26 163,509,466 
_ SEES eer 30 144,686,512 
SS ae 27 132,201,370 
9. Massachusetts ......... 28 110,509,257 
PE Beh bila bb yaoi bt 16 96,470,920 
ES ee 15 67,090,218 
Bae EON. nc ect ewecenee 15 59,672,636 


Building Materials 


The high level of actual construction activity 
during September held building material prices 
steady for the most part. Only linseed oil and 
lumber showed any real weakness, though a few 
localized price declines in other materials were 
also reported, as for example, lime at Detroit 
and common brick at St. Louis and Philadel- 
phia. Most of the materials, however, includ- 
ing sand, gravel, crushed stone, cement, wire 
and cut nails and steel, were firm. Birmingham 
mill prices for steel and nails were higher than 
during the previous month. 

One important development in the building 
material situation during September was the 
organization of the steel cartel in continental 
Europe, which began functioning Oct. 1. There 
is some disagreement in this country as to the 
effect of the international trust on our steel 
industry and on domestic steel prices. Many 
authorities believe that competition in some 
items, especially along the Atlantie seaboard, 
will be intensified. Another question that arises 
is whether this combination will set a prece- 
dent for similar action in other industries. Al- 
ready there is talk about the formation of a 
Kuropean trust in the plate glass industry. 


The Labor Situation 


During September wages in the building 
trades were well stabilized, and employment, 
both present and prospective, in practically all 
the trades was generally satisfactory. In a 
survey of more than fifty principal cities, it was 
found that the advance in the average level of 
wages was small although in some cities slight 
increases were made as of Oct. 1. While there 
are fluctuations in wage scales, it seems appar- 
ent that these fluctuations are within a nar- 
rower cycle and are considerably in contrast to 
the period from 1915 to 1923, 


The F. W. Dodge Corporation reports total 
building permits granted in 206 cities during 
September amounted to $277,266,400, accord- 
ing to figures supplied by the 206 municipal 
building departments. The above figures show 
declines of 16 percent from September 1925 and 
13 percent from August of this year. During 
September there were 91 cities which showed 
increased permit valuations over September, 
1925, and 115 cities with decreased permit valua- 
tions. 

During the first nine months of 1926 there 
was $2,808,753,400 worth of building permits 
granted, which was a loss of 6 percent from the 





| Lumberman Telecode Wanted 


Requests have been received for several 
copies of the “American Lumberman 
Telecode,” and as the book is out of print 
readers who may have a copy they are 
not using are requested to send it in to 
this office. For each copy received that 
is in good condition, with no missing 
pages, $2.50 is offered. Send your copy 
at once to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


_ several months. 











amount ($2,977,607,100) for the corresponding 
period of last year. , 
The permit records of this year made a less 
favorable showing than the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration’s contract records. This is largely 
explained by the fact that the gains showed by 
the contract records are due to big increases 
in engineering work (such as expensive power 
projects, highway construction ete.) which do 
not appear in the permit records. The contract 
records for this year to date show a slightly 
decreased volume in the new floor space con- 
tracted for as compared with last year, this 
decrease corresponding with the decrease shown 


Small But -“‘Efficient”” Bungalow 

East St. Louis, Inu., Oct.. 25.—‘‘The Love 
Nest,’’ was the intriguing title given to an 
exhibit of a 3-room efficiency bungalow, which 
proved to be the most popular exhibit at the 
*ageant of Progress held in Ainad Temple here 
all of last week. The exhibit was visited by an 
average of more than 5,000 persons nightly, and 
uroused great interest. 

The bungalow was built and furnished 
through the codperation of twenty East St. 
Louis firms interested in promoting home build- 
ing. 

The purpose of the exhibit was to show what 
could be done in the building of homes in East 
St. Louis with materials purchased there. It 
also demonstrated that homes that are in good 
taste can be built at a low cost. Again, the 
whole idea showed how the various building 
material and home furnishing interests of the 
community are in accord in supplying such an 
exhibit. 

The bungalow was planned by Miss Bernice R. 
Goedde, daughter of Charles Goedde, president 
B. Goedde & Co., and Edward Spiesbach, arehi- 
tects connected with the company. It is 4 
merger of the English cottage and American 
bungalow types, with interior features combin- 
ing on a small scale a suburban home and an 
‘efficiency apartment.’ 

The large living room has a brick fire place 
and mantel. The walls are of cream tinted 
plaster with grayish red panels, and above 
the side windows are panels of green. Folding 
windows open into this room. 

The ceiling of the living room is vaulted, and 
the floor is of oak. Draperies, curtains, elee- 
trie fixtures and furniture harmonize. Adjoin- 
ing the living room is a roll-away bed. 

The kitchen to the left of the living room 
has a built-in cabinet, and ice box with electrical 
refrigeration, and there is a breakfast set of 
the efficiency type. The kitchen has three witl- 
dows. Built-in cabinets are in the bath room. 

At the back of the house is a garden, with 
flower boxes, and trees. There are trellises, and 
a brick fence and garden gate add touches of 
romance. 

The dimensions of the home are 17x26% feet. 
The exhibit will remain in Ainad Temple for 
Practical plans for the house 


were shown. The price of the building 4 


erected for the exhibit was given as $3,400 for 
a frame building, and $4,000 for brick. Plans 
also were shown for a 4-room efficiency home 
of the same type, for $5,000 of brick construe- 
tion and $4,500 frame, and 5-room efficiency; 
brick $5,600 and frame $5,000. 
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Michigan Business Prospects Are Good 


Bic Rapips, Micu., Oct. 26.—Despite the ap- 
proach of winter there has been little slacken- 
ing Of industrial and construction activity in 
this section of the State; and it seems from 
present indications that industry will be well 
sustained generally until close to the holiday 
season. The farmers, particularly, have had a 
good season and are getting good prices for 
every load of potatoes, beans and chicory that 
is delivered to market. Potatoes in the potato 
belt average close to 200 bushels an acre and are 
now selling at from $1.10 to $1.15 delivered at 
the warehouses. 

A survey of this part of the State can not 
but impress one with the prosperity of the rural 
population. Of no less importance is the prog- 
ress all lines of manufacturing and industry 
have made during the last year or two. In all 
of the smaller manufacturing towns and cities 
there is a revival of activity that is most en- 
eouraging. 

Dotted here and there throughout this country 
are many beautiful lakes and delightful streams 
such as the Muskegon, down which in former 
years floated more saw logs than any other river 
in the world, the Big and Little Manistee, the 
Marquette, the ‘Pine, Au Sable and many of 
lesser size. These lakes and rivers serve to 
lure a great army of vacationists to the region 


and the summer resort business has developed 
in a way that makes it of considerable impor- 
tance to the retail lumber industry. In villages 
as small as 200 or 300 inhabitants lumber deal- 
ers are carrying stocks that would do credit to 
city dealers. Assortments are kept up, and 
while these smaller yards do not do the business 
that is done by yards in larger places, they are 
prepared to render the best of service. 

In the woodworking establishments through- 
out the State there have been seasonal cur- 
tailments of production, yet the consumption 
of crating, a barometer of industrial activities, 
has declined but little and buyers have been 
urging shipment of orders right up to the time 
this is being written. The furniture factories 
have been operating to capacities during the fall 
months. While a curtailment of production is 
looked for in December it will be welcome as it 
will enable samples to be produced and prep- 
arations made for the January furniture exhibit. 

Buyers in all lines, including the retail lum- 
ber business, will not be induced to place or- 
ders under the offers of special or lower prices. 
In some cases mills have offered concessions but 
have had little success in making sales. There 
is a decided unwillingness to purchase until 
after the first of the year. Stocks on hand with 
the retail dealers and in the woodworking in- 


dustries are being reduced preparatory to an- 
nual inventories. The inducement of lower 
prices for lumber is likely to increase the 
volume of sales but very little, if any—certainly 
not enough to warrant’ price reductions in view 
of the fact that buying will be resumed after 
Jan. 1. 


The meetings of the retail lumbermen have 
been well attended and there has been an abun- 
dance of enthusiasm among the members. 
Good business is expected as a natural conse- 
quence of a good agricultural season and twelve 
months of industrial activity. There are no 
indications that this hope will not be fulfilled. 


SESE AEREBAAAAAAAES: 


CHIEF Forrester L. 8. Webb of New Bruns- 
wick predicts a continued decline in exports of 
Provincial softwoods from the eastern sections 
of Canada to the United States, and a corres- 
ponding increase in the local production of pulp 
and paper. This change is being brought about 
largely by the increasing volume of offerings 
at north Atlantic ports of Douglas fir from 
the West Coast, laid down in the New England 
and New York markets on such a price basis 
as to make it more profitable for the eastern 
spruce producers to turn their timber into pulp 
and paper than to meet the competition. 








A Lumberman’s “Pleasantest Vacation” 


[This is the third of a serics of hwman-interest stories that 


























actually happened, the others having appeared in recent issues. 
Because the facts were given to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 


‘ confidence, no names are printed.—EDITOR. | 


A lumber dealer looked out of his office window 
one day and saw a woman in her early thirties going 
by, hauling a basket of laundry on a child’s wagon. 
His stenographer, a woman in middle life, who was 
also a sort of unofficial 
assistant manager, saw 
the young woman, and 
shook her head. 

The story, as she 
told it, was not so very 
unusual. The girl had 
been married to a 
young fellow who made 
money easily and spent 
it the same way. 
Widowhood had fol- 
lowed, with no re- 
sources. She had been 
unsuccessful in getting 
work ‘and finally had, 


of necessity, swallowed 





told the story. There was a pause, and then a manu- 
facturer without a word tossed a ten-dollar bill onto 
the table. There was a shower of money and checks 
for a few minutes, and with what the lumberman 
added, the widow went to the mountains. 

That was very well as far as it went. But the 
luncheon club could hardly afford to maintain the 
family during the long 
and slow cure of the 
child. A few weeks 
later the lumberman 
made a long trip to 
the West Coast and 
stopped off to see the 
two. Then he went 
around to see the man- 
ager of a big wood- 
working plant in this 
same city. The two 
had long been friends. 
The lumberman is a 
born salesman, and be- 
fore he went on with 
his trip the woodwork- 
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her pride and was mak- 
ing a fair living as a 
laundress. 

But her child had 
developed tuberculosis, 
and the physician had 
recommended a mountain climate. He might as 
well have recommended a private sea-going yacht. 
The dealer remembered her husband as a likeable 
young fellow, well known in the little city, and he 
tried, with some personally uncomfortable success, 
to imagine her feelings. The picture stayed with 
him as he went to the weekly meeting of his luncheon 
club. Obeying a sudden impulse he stood up and 





‘“Installed the young woman as manager of the cafeteria ’’ it. 


ing plant had estab- 
lished a little cafeteria 
and installed the young 
woman as manager of 
He asserts that it 

was the pleasantest va- 
cation he had spent in many years. “It cost me 
some money,” he said, ‘‘and | don’t set myself up as 
a philanthropist. But when I came back that little 
boy had just a little color in his cheeks, and the doc- 
tors say he'll make the grade. This old friend of 
mine who owns the mill where his mother works is 
much interested in him. I'll bet he grows up to 
own the plant.” 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHINoTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 

















Softwoods: 7 Production Cpe _— Orders —_ 
ek ded: 1926, Oct. 16; 1925, Oct. 10— e 1926 
eartieee Wins Association........ ~NSan  e T 67,261,936 69,262,885 68,763,300 69,798,400 67,032,750 68,832,768 
West Coast Lumbermen’s ASSOCIAatiON..........0e cece eee eereeeees 114,162,131 99,081,990 94,009,607 101,027,925 110,786,078 95,427,855 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.........-..0e.eeeeeeees 30,512,000 35,682,000 32,464,000 28,696,000 28,980,000 26,564,000 
California Redwood Association. .....ccccccccsccccccccccccceseves 8,103,000 7,582,000 8,722,000) 7,804,000 13,058,000 8,212,000 
Marts Careline Pine AsSOCIBCION . «cc ccccccccccccceecccccessececcs 8,651,339 9,428,953 7,868,172 7,434,482 7,978,867 6,812,540 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 2,287,000 2,985,000 3,699,000 2,032,000 2,074,000 2,263,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........ceeeeeeeees 9,257,000 7,672,100 8,975,600 8,424,400 8,165,000 10,439,000 
Mates BOCTWOOES, GOO WOE icc cccccctccecscesseceiseseoectcnce 240,234,406 231,694,928 224,501,679 225,217,207 238,074,695 218,551,163 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 23,478,000 = ccocccece ee C—t«C 15,403,000 ==. ccocccee, 
Forty-on eeks ended above dates— : 
Southam Pine PO ELLE LILLIES CIEL OTT ETT TTT TCT TT 2,974,437,974 3,193,641,705 3,071,841,581 3,134,651,555 3,067 ,039,132 3,132,080,382 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..............00eceeceeecee ,325,540,859 4,095,438,347 4,400,926,910 4,275,795,601 4,425,598,280 4,225,054,354 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............c0eeeeeeeee 1,386,415,000 1,449,127,000 1,397,708,000 1,338,293,000 1,445,645,000 1,315,425, 000 
California Redwood Association... .cccccccccccccccccsccccscccsese 7,844,000 306,815,000 309,405,000 287,979,000 320,214,000 287,110,000 
North Carolina Pine Association. ......ccccccccccccccccstsccceccs 319,420,372 364,240,261 328,429,536 349,199,766 274,575,142 288,438,453 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 134,316,000 135,687,000 135,040,000 104,186,000 120,014,000 85,429,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.........++e.eeseeeees 351,614,700 413,751,300 385,573,900 370,883,600 377,350,000 346,889,000 
Total softwoods, forty-one WeekS.....-ccccccccccccscccccceces 9,809 588,725 9,958,700,613 10,028,924,927 9,860,988,522  10,030,435,554 9,680,426,189 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 1,203,564,000 «se cn caueeee 1,143,204,000 == ccccccccce fs eee 
Northern Ti lock & Hard 1M fact "A iati 
y > - é oc Manufacturers ssociation— 
eee yy _ Lcnenees ~ see es ‘+ aati 4 ni REE SRE SE Teipty ere ie 1,665,000 1,210,000 3,981,000 3,811,000 3,537,000 3,844,00 
PUrtreOMS WOOK. ccc cccccvccccceccscicccccccceccsesescoseeesee TOG ABIL BOO ccc cccccce SU ere 173,556,000 inna ee 
‘ anufacturers’ Institute 
ee — nal . nic ae : ee er Te 17,326,730 12,241,564 18,299,030 15,683,495 18,662,232 13,427,909 
POSETHOMO WOOEE ccccccrecaccccccsetdesevesesercrscssccenvces 1,013,904,936 = .cccccccee 1H cece tsenes 1,056,433,787 heualedouan 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., Oct. 23.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Oct. 16, from 
thirty-seven member mills: 

Percent Percent 


Pro- Ship- 

Production— Carst Feet duction ments 

DE” acca véne $3,725,000 ..... eae 

DO! Vicesas Been 30,512,000 ..cc- 
Shipments (car).1,219 31,694,000 ..... 

Local deliveries.... (6 ere 

Total shipments.... 32,464,000 106.40 
Orders 

Canceled ..... $1 806,000 ..... 

Booked (car)..1,085 28,210,000 ..... 

DEE sscavdesd 264% oo!) eee 

Total orders... .... 28,980,000 94.98 89.27 

On hand end 

- ceuws 3,749 97,474,000 ..... ° 


Bookings for the week by thirty-five identical 
mills were 96.31 percent of those for the previous 
week, showing a decrease of 1,040,000 feet. 

*Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, 
number of months usually operated and usual num- 
ber of shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which is 
constant throughout the year. 

During the week, production was 90 percent of 
normal; shipments, 96 percent of normal, and or- 
ders, 86 percent of normal. Average for the cor- 
responding weeks of the last four years was as 
follows: Production, 100 percent; shipments, 79 
percent, and orders, 73 percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two 
winter months, actual production amounted to only 
53 percent of normal, while during two peak sum- 
mer months the production increased to 114 percent 
of normal, 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFro.k, VA., Oct. 25.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from thirty-eight mills for the week 
ended Oct. 16: 


Pet. Pet. Pet. 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet output* output ments 
GEES” ccaues 11,016,000 ngs keira ee 
BOGE coccces 8,065,168 74 wmee o° 

Shipments ...... 8.042.069 73 99.98 me 

GUGGTRT cocccess 7,837,867 72 97 98 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 

As compared with the preceding week, there is 
a decrease of 49 percent in orders; although that 
— there were reports from the same number of 
mills. 





Data on Walnut 


_ The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has compiled the following data: 


Sept., Aug., Sept., 
Lumber— 1926 1926 1925 
Manufactured .... 2,639,900  2,610.300 3,362,900 
Shipments onenns 2,805,700 3,022,100 3,286,700 
Ee cneaceuanaa 13,929,600 15,045,500 20,688,100 
Perches 
Purchases ....... 1,991,300 2,360,800  2,896,84 
Made into lumber wa 
and veneer .... 2,619,100 2,438,800 2,878,976 
Stocks ........+.. 2,237,000 3,092,900 4,770,171 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the period ended Oct. 
16, orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 


During During 41 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 
Oct. 16 Oct. 16 


No. of Ship- Or- 
mills ments ders 
121 


Ship- Or- 


ASSOCIATIONS— ments ders 





Southern Pine ...... 102 100 103 103 
. fh. ae 108 82 97 102 102 
Western Pine ....... 3 106 95 101 104 
California Pines* .... 18 72 66 95 85 
California Redwood .. 15 108 161 97 101 
N. Carolina Pine..... 37 91 92 103 86 
N. Hemlock & Hdwd.. 18 162 91 101 89 
Northern Pine ...... 97 88 110 107 

All softwoods...... 361 92 96 101 100 


N. Hem. & Hdwd..... cco. So oo 92 89 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute 1097 106 108 100 104 


All hardwoods .... ... 117 117 99 102 
All softwoods and 
hardwoods ...... aie 93 98 101 101 


+Units of production. 

*49 percent of cut in region. 

The report for the week ended Oct. 9 in this 
department showed 361 mills and 117 units. 


Hardwood Barometer 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 25.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Oct. 16, one hundred sixty units 
reporting, is as follows: 





Percent Percent Percent 

Normal Actual  Ship- 
Production *— Feet output output ments 
Normal (iden- 


tical units) 27,445,000 


ae 26,327,499 95.9 a aati ey 
Shipmentst ... 27,862,193 101.5 105.8 er 
Orders— 

De -ciedes 29,385,570 107.1 111.6 105.5 

On hand end 


week .....159,827,280 wwee aes 
*Based on mill log scale. 
tLumber fabricated at the mills and used in 
construction work included in total orders and 
shipments. 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics for the weeks 
ended as shown and comparative periods: 


1926— Production Shipments Orders 
Oct. 16.......... 10,844,000 10,614,000 9,599,000 
_ ee - 10,805,000 9,920,000 9,022,000 


Oct. 
March 29 to Oct. 
a seeeeeeees+291,141,000 296,329,000 293,846,000 
March 30 to Oct. 
Bae eteues «++++-+295,624,000 306,265,000 303,602,000 
The figures for March 29 to Oct. 16, 1926, com- 
pare as follows with those for the period March 
30 to Oct. 17, 1925: Production, 1 percent in- 
crease; shipments, 3 percent decrease; orders, 3 
percent decrease. 


Percentages of Thicknesses, Week Oct. 16 
” ” 


” ww 
Production ........ <a 19 4 * 
EY civnémeenae » a 19 5 5 
RE aiwxeicees aren Oe 18 9 8 





The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 23.—For the week 
ended Oct. 16, 108 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Feet 
Production ...114,162,131 





Shipments ... 94,009,607 18% below production 
eee 110,786,078 3% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
I a a rik oh a sa aN 27,812,449 
. sieachsanngees ease es 8,676,170 
SEED  ccavenunikeneetuneneawne’s 36,488,619 
SS ee ee ern 52,079,979 
DEE sovnccdtecdns mie eeedsasaacw ede een 5,441,009 
ED: ae ve cesaneasacanewse 94,009,607 
New business— 
Water delivery: 
Te ee 
ES re Terre 14,616,543 
Se! accicinnedevosectian neues 54,101,789 
SE CETRD cc ccdcwseshccsddensesegensens 51,243,280 
EE tie akin ihecn i wire eae eee ea alien 5,441,009 
TOGGE WOW WMO eo éocdicccccdcecess 110,786,078 
Unfilled orders— 
NE MIND écaccecevdnsisenvcdceues 145,537,481 
PE ccchecsewertae wenn eenee esaumaee 122,807,828 
DEE criuvawkerd saad edanenwineiewaenwas 115,626,298 
Toth) Wee GLUES. ccscicvericccees 383,971,607 
. * 
Fir Cost Analysis 
SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 23.—The_ regular 


analysis of Douglas fir costs and sales returns, 
made by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation for July, and also the summary for the 
first seven months of the year, disclose a lumber 
loss of 96 cents a thousand for the month, and 
a gain of 9 cents a thousand for the seven 
months. 


A total of fifty-two operations for the month 
gave these results: Logs produced, $12.14; 
logs purchased, $15.33; logs sawn, $12.14; 
manufacturing, $8.66; shipping, 89 cents; sell- 
ing, 88 cents; total, excluding inventories, 
$22.57. Further results: 


Total cost, including inventories. . . » $22.21 


Sales return, including underweights....... 21.25 
DN ekaswne cw evanwens ce ccecGeaee 
BE. “inc ack inme mapa eae iccm 2 
URGIRGNIEOE ccscccccces conn ee 

——T 

Ne ME. cceseseseeoses ches ares aa $ 0.96 


Data for fifty-two operations, seven months: 
Logs produced $11.66; logs purchased, $15.70; 
logs sawn, $11.97; manufacturing, $7.93; ship- 
ping, 86 cents; selling, 84 cents; total, exclud- 
ing inventories, $21.60. Also: 

Total cost, including inventories.........+- $21.38 
Sales return, including underweights......- 21.47 


DL crchkatves eh ceseentnanee $22.67 
Cargo 


ee 


Unclassified 
Lumber, gain .........- preiemaeeed celts 0.08 


er 
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The Southern Pine Cycle 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Oct. 25.—The data re- 
flected on the chart below are plotted from the 
production and shipments as computed for 192 
identical mills. These computed figures were 
originally prepared for the United States cen- 
sus bureau and represent the best long-term 
comparison of southern pine trends now avail- 
able. The method of computation is, as 
follows: 

1. A total of 192 reporting mills, sub- 
seribers to the Southern Pine Association as 
of Oct. 1, 1921, had a normal monthly pro- 
duction of 484,065,392 board feet. 

2. This normal production multiplied by 
the percentage relation of actual production 
and shipments to normal production of the 
respective mills reporting monthly to the as- 
sociation and whose figures are included in 
its monthly statistical statement, yield figures 


JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH JUNE 


bs MILLION 
S™ FEET 


Production of Service Stocks _, tion of A 


lated Stocks 


The eut and shipment curves for 1926 are 
the computed monthly production and ship- 
ments of the 192 identical mills for the cur- 
rent year. 


It is apparent from a study of the experi- 
ence of the industry, as reflected by the com- 
puted data for these 192 identical mills over 
the 84-month period here noted, that early in 
the year production ordinarily exceeds consump- 
tion, that during the late spring, summer and 
early fall season consumption exceeds produc- 
tion, while over the balance of the year produc- 
tion and consumption are about evenly balanced. 
The relation between the curves for the current 
year’s production and shipments, compared 
with the relation between the line of relative 
productive capacity and the relative trend of 
consumption, indicates how the industry is pres- 
ently performing as compared with its typical 


JULY AUCUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 


wissd 
NOITTIW 


Stabilized Period of National Activity 





a 
is) 
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THE LUMBER CYCLE 


NTS. 


1926 CUT 


RELATIVE CONS TION T 


for production and shipments applicable to 
the 192 mills. This formula is based on 
the assumption that these 192 mills, if they 
were all reporting today, would show prac- 
tically the same relation to normal as do 
the mills who now report, and hence are a 
fair sample of the industry. 


The straight line, relative productive capacity, 
is the average monthly production of the 192 
identical mills over the 84-month period from 
January, 1919, to December, 1925, inclusive. 
The periodic trend of consumption, following 
the trend of demand, may be comparatively 
measured by the relative volume and time of 
shipment, hence: 


The relative consumption trend is the aver- 
age shipments for each month during the 
period January, 1919, to December, 1925, in- 
clusive. 





past experience. Reference to the monthly sta- 
tistical statement will indicate the current con- 
dition of stocks, as well as the relation of all 
factors to normal. 

Thus, the lumber cycle for 1926 through Sep- 
tember, shows: (1) That production and ship- 
ments have been above the average. (2) That 
shipments exceeded production during the early 
year, a period when stocks are usually inereased 
in preparation for the coming season of heavy 
consumption. (3) That the second phase of the 
eycle has functioned in a ratio relatively pro- 
portionate to the basic trend, with a rate of con- 
sumption slightly higher than the seasonal av- 
erage. (4) That the third phase of the cycle 
is functioning in a ratio relatively proportionate 
to the basie trend, with a slightly narrowing 
tendency in consumption. (5) That stocks in 
relation to the general trend of consumption, 
are below the average for the season. 





California Pine Sales 


[Special to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN via Air Mail] 

San FRANciIscoO, Cauir., Oct. 26.—The fol- 
lowing are sales of California pines as compiled 
from the report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
week ended Oct. 23: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Feet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 240,500 Common— eas 
Pee 389,500 No. 1 
D select. ale 694.500 eam E vevene eal'aes 
— ee | OS ee 1,642,500 
ae 433,500 No. 4 ....... 394.000 
No, | ee ,000 On. D cccccce 20,000 
No. ae 688,500 TIMDOTS .ccccs 7,500 
__ eee 541,500 Dimension— 
Panel, %xa.w.. 6,500 No.1... . 307,500 
__ Sugar Pine No. 3.22011 428000 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 222,000 No. 2&btr.. 8,000 
et aisha settee ae .000 
OS eae 57, 
No. 3 clear... 180,000 Lath— 
op— c * aa 773,000 
ae 83,500 | a See 125,000 
Seer 489,500 B.D sexeves 20,000 
|! ee 523,000 i 145,000 
ay eal 337,500 
Douglas Fir White Fir 
x ebtr. dha advaee CE SOO CEE, cs ccccce 28,500 
tO Sees No. 3 & . 
ommon ...... 147,000 COM, 22 cccc00 351,000 
mension .... 139,000 No. 4 common 115,000 
les & timbers 18,000 Lath ......... 50,000 
Ced No. 1 dimen... 283.000 
Mu edar No. 2 dimen... 30,000 
iscellaneous. 17,500 No. 2 & btr.... 137,500 





Montana Statistics 


KALISPELL, MONT., Oct. 23.—The Montana 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association mills dur- 
ing September produced 28,020,492 feet— 
slightly more than in September last year, and 
shipped 24,522,034 feet, against 24,073,452 feet 
last year, according to the report of Secretary 
Olive Masters. Montana consumed 9,931,892 
feet, or 259 carloads (ties and timbers amount- 
ing to 3,460,188 feet of this), against 7,400,753 
feet last year; Illinois took 2,847,585 feet, or 
107 cars, against 3,155,198 feet, or 124 cars, last 
year; Iowa used 1,391,341 feet; Minnesota, 
1,323,224 feet; Texas took 4 carloads, and rail- 
roads took 3 ears, or 41,627 feet. 


During the first nine months of this year, pro- 
duction amounted to 229,102,203 feet, and ship- 
ments to 209,374,624 feet, or 7,954 cars. Mon- 
tana used 78,971,119 feet, or 2,919 cars; Illi- 
nois took 26,315,885 feet, or 1,015 cars; Min- 
nesota, 15,188,546 feet; Iowa, 363 carloads; At- 
lantie coast states (Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and States north) took 26,331,423 feet, or 967 
ears; other eastern States (east of the Missis- 
sippi and south of the Ohio) took 3,625,054 feet, 
or 139 ears; Texas, 541,384 feet, or 20 cars, and 
both Virginia and New Hampshire took some 
Montana lumber, 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New OruEans, La., Oct. 26.—For the week 
ended Oct. 22, Friday, one hundred twenty-four 
mills report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association : 


Percent Percent 
Normal Actual 


Production— Cars} Feet Output Output 
CO ee Tae. isaac senres 
BEE sts eae 68,289,319 / er 

Shipments* .. 3,483 72,209,556 95.54 105.74 

Orders— 

Received* . 3,097 64,207,004 84.95 94.02 
On hand end : 
weekt ..11,726 248,108,482 ..0.. csvcc 


*Orders were 88.92 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 3.19 per- 
cent during the week; the previous week there 
were reports from only one hundred twenty-one 
mills. 

P +Basis for carload is September average, 20,732 
eet. 

Of 121 mills reporting running time, 3 were shut 
down ; 21 worked overtime; 57, full time; 1 oper- 
ated one day; 1, two days; 1, three days; 1, four 
days; 12, five days, and 24, five and one-half days. 


California Redwood Data 


[Special to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN via Air Mail] 
San FrRANcIsco, CAuIFr., Oct. 25.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the report 
of the California Redwood Association for the 
week ended Oct. 16: 


7 Redwood—_——,_ White- 








No. of Percent of wood 
mills Feet production Feet 
Orders— 
Production ..... 15 8,103,000 100 1,138,000 
Shipments ..... 15 = 8,722,000 107.5 1,383,000 
Orders— 
Received .... 15 138,058,000 162 2,354,000 
On hand... 14 41,813,000 are 5,727,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ...... 3,685,000 4,329,000 
Southern California* ...... 2,829,000 2,964,000 
WOGGOTRT cc:c0ccnvese'seceees 17,000 25,000 
NONE vs ccsveseccrdenceds 1,498,000 2,002,000 
ES cncincuwindps wane nels 693,000 3,738,000 
TOME gbct iv cdwrscnses ens 8,722,000 13,058,000 


*North and south of line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

+¥Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 

tAll other States and Canada, 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 25.—The following sum- 
mary is supplied to the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by twen- 
ty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make 
about one-third the total monthly shipments, 
and shows averages for August, September and 
1926 to date, and weekly figures for October: 





Hemlock 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
pO eee .- 3,845,000 3,371,000 3,181,000 
September ... .. 4,015,000 3,158,000 3,121,000 
1926 to Oct. 16 .. 3,304,000 3,321,000 2,928,000 
a ES 25 4,762,000 4,558,000 3,279,000 
SS eer 26 4,206,000 4,742,000 3,336,000 
ee ick seacten 26 3,971,000 5,477,000 3,401,000 
Hardwood 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
August ..... . «- 2,000,000 4,258,000 4,765,000 
September ... .. 1,696,000 4,707,000 4,532,000 
1926 to Oct. 16 .. 4,707,000 4,371,000 4,207,000 
Me; Beatsexeeas 25 2,308,000 6,129,000 4,387,000 
COE Drrcoreesee 26 2,189,000 5,240,000 3,579,000 
> aa 26 1,973,000 5,087,000 4,659,000 





New Brunswick is essentially a forest 
Province, and 75 percent of the area is forest 
land. To the average person passing through 
the Province by railroad, to the tourist speeding 
over its trunk roads, and even to many of its 
own people, this is hard to realize. The rail- 
roads, for the most part, pass through the agri- 
cultural sections, the trunk highways follow 
largely the river valleys and settled areas. Only 
the lumbermen, guides and sportsmen penetrate 
to the vast forested areas in the northern parts 
of the Province. But the forest industry is the 
second largest, and New Brunswick ranks 
fourth among the Provinces of the Dominion in 
production of both lumber and pulp. 
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Hardwood Sales Above Production 


Protest Ocean Rate Advance 

MemMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 25.—United States 
Shipping Board Commissioners W. 8. Hill and 
Roland K. Smith, who conducted a hearing in 
Memphis last Thursday to ascertain the opin- 
ion of exporters and importers regarding the 
Merchant Marine policy to be recommended to 
Congress at the next session, also heard a com 
plaint as to the higher hardwood rates from the 
United States. 

J. H. Townshend, who is president American 
Overseas Forwarding Co., executive vice presi- 
dent Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, and 
secretary-manager Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, pointed out that with the higher 
rates charged, particularly the new rate of 45 
cents per one hundred pounds on heavy hard- 
woods to the United Kingdom, there would be 
no market for American hardwoods in England. 
He added that substitute woods were now being 
used, but that with increased rates on Ameri- 
ean hardwoods the substitutes would be so far 
cheaper than the American hardwoods. He 
urged the Shipping Board to consider the fact 
that American hardwood exporters would have 
to have more reasonable rates if they are to 
continue in business. 

Mr. Townshend’s opinion was shared by all 
hardwood men at the hearing. Among those 
present were Joe Thompson, Thompson-Katz 
Lumber Co.; R. D. Hunter, Turner-Farber Love 
Co.; George T. Houston, George T. Houston & 
Co. and subsidiary organizations; W. M. Lynch, 
president National Lumber Exporters Associa- 
tion; J. J. Buner, KE. Sondheimer Co.; T. C. 
Merrimiam, R. J. Darnell (Ine.); and others. 

Practically all witnesses urged the continu- 
ance of the American Merchant Marine under 
the present system until it could be sold to pri- 
vate owners who could operate at a profit. 
They also opposed consolidations of lines that 
would reduce service. The hearing lasted all 
day, and the commissioners went from Memphis 
to Mobile and New Orleans for similar hearings. 
H. B. Phillips, chairman of the foreign trade 
committee of the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce, had charge of the hearing. 

The application for lower rates will be fol- 
lowed through by the American Overseas For- 
warding Co. 


Rain Is Curtailing Output 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 25.—Movement of 
hardwood lumber ond veneers, plywood ete. con- 
tinues good. A few companies jn some sections 
of the South are losing time on account of 
rain, but most are running at good time, and 
report good shipments. The furniture trade 
continues to buy, while there is a little better 
demand from the auto trades. The refrigera- 
tor people are also taking some material, and 
railroad demand is normal. Oak, cottonwood, 
cypress, gum, ash, maple, basswood and poplar 
are more commonly reported, with some wal- 
nut and other goods moving. Prices on inch 
stocks at Louisville: Walnut, FAS, $220; 
selects, $150; No. 1 com., $90; No. 2, $40. 
Poplar, FAS, $95; saps and selects, $65; No. 
1 com., $50; 2A, $35; 2B, $25. Ash, FAS, 
$85; No. 1 com., $50; No. 2, $25. Cottonwood, 
FAS, $55; No. 1, $35; No. 2, $30. Red oak, 
FAS, $85; No. 1, $60; No. 2, $40. White cak, 
$90, $65 and $45; quartered white oak, $130, 
$75 and $50; quartered red oak, $115, $65 and 
$45. Quartered red gum, $102 and $62; plain 
red, $100 and $60; quartered sap, $63 and $48; 
plain sap, $60 and $45. Elm log run, $35. 
Maple, $40. 

Edward L. Davis, of the Edward L. Davis 
Lumber Co., formerly of Louisville, now of 
Mobile, Ala., is in London, England. 

J. G. Brown, head of W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., Louisville, is spending a few days 
in the East. 

Stuart Cecil, formerly of Louisville, who for 


some years his been at the St. Landry (La.) 
operations of the E. B. Norman & Co., Louis- 
ville, is a visitor in Louisville. Mr. Cecil was 
a member of the former Booker Cecil Lumber 
Co. 

J. Harry Barelay, formerly with the Wood 
Mosaie Co., of which his brother H. H. Bar- 
clay is vice president, has gone with the W. P. 
Brown & Sons. Lumber Co., Louisville, and, 
after a few days at the company’s southern 
mills, will go to Toronto to handle its Canadian 
territory. Mr. Barclay was formerly a partner 
with R. R. May. 

J. N. White, Louisville Cooperage Co., re- 
ported that on account of shortage of labor, 
production at stave and heading mills in both 
Louisiana and Kentucky was not over 50 per- 
cent of normal. 

The Louisville Cooperege Co., as of Dee. 
31, this year, will discontinue its slack cooper- 
age department, giving its time entirely to 
tight cooperage. The slack department will be 
converted into a warehouse and shipping de- 
partment. A lot of conveyor and other me- 
chanical equipment will be installed to speed 
up handling and reduce production costs. 


Volume of Sales Has Increased 


MemPHIs, TenN., Oct. 25.—A slight improve- 
ment in the hardwood market has been noted. 
Sales are above normal once again, and consid- 
erably above production and shipments. Prices 
are holding their own. The increase in ship- 
ments is probably due to labor being much more 
plentiful. The cotton crop is being laid away, 
but wages for cotton picking are exceedingly 
small. Weather has been unfavorable but has 
not prevented woods work. There are plenty of 
logs now available throughout southern terri- 
tory, and log prices are easier. Many mills are 
buying logs for banking, so as to keep in opera- 
tion throughout the winter months. 

Demand is coming from all groups. The fur- 
niture manufacturers are again back in the mar- 
ket for a good volume of business. The auto- 
mobile group has been letting up to some extent, 
but appears to be eager to get a supply of hard- 
woods and is buying in big quantities in many 
sections. Building trade demand continues. 
There appears to be more disposition to buy 
among flooring and interior trim people. Ex. 
port demand is not good. There is plenty of 
business to be shipped prior to Jan. 1, 1927, but 
little is being booked for shipment after the 
first of the year. 


Good Call from All Sources 


CoLUMBuS, OHIO, Oct. 25.—The striking fea- 
ture of the hardwood trade in Columbus and 
central Ohio territory is the continued good 
demand from all sources. Buyers from indus- 
trial plants, planing mills and retail yards are 
in the market for their immediate wants, which 
are considerably more than for several months. 
October business was about 8 to 10 percent 
ahead of September, and prospects are good. 
There has been a reduction in dry stocks of 
certain items. Production is being carried on 
steadily where weather conditions have not 
interfered. 


Southern pine is fairly active. While dry 
stocks are not heavy as a rule, some mills are 
forcing out their stock and the transit list has 
been quite large. Dealers want immediate ship- 
ments as hand to mouth buying continues. 


Lynn Bradner, representing the Andersen 
Lumber Co., Bayport, Minn., manufacturer of 
white pine frames, who has been making Chi- 
cago his headquarters, has moved to Columbus 
in order to be in the center of his territory, 
which includes Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and 
West Virginia. 


Establishes New Offices 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Oct. 25.—For the purpose 
of handling to better advantage the stocks from 
its operation at Totz, Ky., keeping in closer 
touch with its sources of supply, and being in 
position to render the best service to its cus- 
tomers, the McMillan Brothers Co. has estab. 
lished an office at Lexington, under the manage- 
ment of A. Dale MeMillan, who also will spend 
some time at the Pittsburgh office, which is un- 
der the management of A. K. McMillan. This 
company is composed of three brothers, the 
two above mentioned and F. O. MeMillan, who is 
in charge of operations. 


Baltimore Trade News 


BaLTimoreE, Mp., Oct. 25.—Among visiting 
lumbermen here October 22 was M. T. Witmer, 
of the Ayres-Witmer Lumber Co., of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., who was making an automobile 
trip for recreation. 

L. A. Henderson, connected with the Zick- 
graf Co., operating a sawmill at Denmark, S. C., 
and a brother of W. S. Henderson, sales man- 
ager Greenleaf Johnson & Son, has undergone 
an operation here which promises to be en- 
tirely successful. 

J. 8. Hickok, New York district sales man- 
ager of the Babcock Lumber Co., called on the 
trade here Oct. 25. 

Col. J. E. Long, general manager of the Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co. on the Atlantic seaboard, 
has returned from an annual trip to the main 
office at Everett, Wash. A Weyerhaeuser 
steamer has been unloading about 6,500,000 
feet of fir at its Fairfield depot, this city. 





Business Fairly Well Maintained 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 26.—Activity in the 
hardwood industry is fairly well maintained. 
Some firms report receiving a good volume of 
business, while others say that orders have fallen 
off. In general it would appear that the fur- 
niture manufacturers and toy and novelty mak- 
ers are buying lumber in considerable quantities, 
while the body makers have been showing reluct- 
ance to place much business. Trade remains 
highly competitive. Prices are fairly well main- 
tained, though the tone of the market is not as 
strong as it has been. 

Norman Kennedy, of Glasgow, Scotland, one 
of the proprietors of James Kennedy & Co. 
(Ltd.), is here on a visit of two or three 
months, in which he is looking over the branch 
offices of the company in America. This week 
he is making a tour of mills in the Appalachians 
with Montgomery Christie, manager of the com- 
pany’s Cincinnati office. Mr. Kennedy will re- 
main here for several days, and will try his 
luck at golf with some of the stars of the Cin- 
cinnati Lumbermen’s Golf Association. 

The tablet on the trees which the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club has placed along the Dixie 
Highway as memorials to the soldiers and 
sailors who lost their lives in the World War, 
has been placed in position by the committee, 
of which W. A. Noble is chairman. Plans 
now call for the formal dedication of the tablet 
and trees on Armistice Day. The club will 
join with the general ladies’ committee, which 
has charge of the memorial trees in the dedi- 
eation program. Boy and girl scouts will par- 
ticipate and a large delegation from the Cin 
cinnati Lumbermen’s Club will be present. 

District No. 1, Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, under the chairmanship of Ed- 
gar Cummings, held its monthly dinner meeting 
Wednesday night at the Hotel Metropole. Rovu- 
tine business was transacted and arrangements 
completed for the trip to New Orleans next 
month to attend the convention of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club will hold 
a general discussion on the inroads of wood 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 91 and 92 
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substitutes at the dinner meeting to be held 
Monday evening at the Hotel Metropole. 
Dwight Hinckley and L. P. Lewin will lead 
the discussion. 

J. C. West, of the J. C. West Lumber Co., 
has returned from a two weeks’ trip in the 
lake region, covering the consuming markets 
in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 

Cliff W. Hagemeyer, of the ‘'ennessee Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., has returned from a business 
trip to Cleveland. Mr. Hagemeyer, who re- 
cently became a benedict, has become estab- 
lished in his new home at Wyoming, one of the 
exclusive suburbs of Cincinnati. 


Log Shortage Closing Mills 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 25.—Some of the 
largest sawmills in this section are closed down 
because of inability to get logs, which are scarce 
and high priced. With bad weather setting in, 
the problem of log supply will become serious. 
Lumber prices have been holding rather firm. 
Sap gum and plain and quartered white oak are 
in strong demand and quotations are tending 
upward. The lower grades of poplar also are 
strong, while demand for better grades is not 
so brisk. Nos. 1 and 2 walnut are strong. 
There is some demand for maple. Elm is hold- 
ing its own very well. Quartered sycamore is 
rather quiet. Cottonwood is in fairly good 
demand by box factories. Ash is in very good 
demand. There is not much eall for hickory. 
The retail lumber trade has been fairly active. 
Furniture manufacturers report a good trade, 
most of them operating full time. In Evansville 
some of the factories have been operating over- 
time. This usually is the best season for the 
furniture manufacturers, and trade this fall has 
been especially active. Veneer trade also is 
good and the plants are being operated steadily. 

Dan Wertz, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co., is visiting Houston and Dallas, Tex., and 
New Orleans, La. 

W. L. Roth, of the Evansville Band Mill Co., 
who suffered a stroke of paralysis a few weeks 
ago, shows improvement, but is still unable to 
leave his home. 


Trade Above Seasonal Normal 


Macon, Ga., Oct. 26.—Better than a normal 
demand for this season is reported by hard- 
wood manufacturers. The movement has been 
good all week, orders having been received from 
all parts of the country, with a fair demand for 
the export trade. Mills are operating to ca- 
pacity. Logging conditions are good, cooler 
weather enabling the mill owners to continue 
to increase stocks of logs. 


Business Men Make Courtesy Trip 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 25.—Charles T. Lee, 
of the Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., Indian- 
apolis, was one of the most active participants 
in the recent courtesy trip of manufacturers and 
jobbers of Indianapolis through Indiana and 
Illinois. The party, traveling in limousines, 
Visited Danville, Greencastle, Rockville, Turkey 
Run State Park, Covington and Veedersburg, 
all in Indiana, and Danville, Champaign and 
Urbana, in Illinois. They were gone two days. 
The only discordant feature of the trip was 
the defeat of Butler University of Indianapolis 
by Illinois University in the annual football 
game between the two institutions. The game 
was witnessed by the tourists. 

H. C. Atkins, superintendent E. C. Atkins & 





Co., saw manufacturers, Indianapolis, has been 
named one of twenty leading business men of 
the city as a member of an advisory commit- 
tee of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
to aid the board of directors in their further 
efforts for civie expansion. 

Among the contributors to a large fund for 
furnishing the new armory at Indianapolis of 
the Indiana national guard was the O. D. Hask- 
ett Lumber Co. 


Industrial Sales Better Than Retail 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 25.—Hardwood produc- 
tion at Georgia mills is now nearer normal than 
in some months. Mills are not accumulating 
stocks, however, for demand continues active. 
In some sections mills are accumulating a sur- 
plus log supply for winter, but slack production 
last summer is compelling mills to produce at 
capacity now. Industrial call is very active, re- 
tailers are not buying on a large basis in 
Georgia, and low cotton prices are having 
an adverse effect on retail sales volume, espe- 
cially in rural districts. Wholesalers them- 
selves have been buying on a fair basis. Furni- 
ture factories are the principal industrial buy- 
ers, and have been increasing their takings, 
especially of best grades of gum. North Caro- 
lina makers are the best buyers, and are sold 
ahead for some months. Their demand is 
keeping gum prices on a firm basis, though 
lower grades tend downward. Wholesalers re- 
port a shortage of FAS gum. The box indus- 
try is active and taking lower grades. A few 
sales of FAS oak have also been made recently 
to the furniture industry. Automotive manu- 




















Those who want something different from the 
ordinary house built on the ground may like this 
neat, tree bungalow, It is Luilt of wood, of 
course, even wooden stairs being used to reach 
it, and is electrically lighted and equipped with 
a telephone. It can be seen at Pine Hills, Calif. 





facturers are still placing fair orders but not 
as actively as two or three weeks ago. Low cot- 
ton prices are affecting automotive sales seri- 
ously in the South. Their primary purchases 
are FAS white ash, 10, 12 and 16/4, which aver- 
age $125 to $155, and No. 1 common and select 
ash, which average around $100. A fair eall for 
FAS maple, of 10, 12 and 16/4, is reported at 
an average of $100 to $110. 

Flooring plants have lessened their eall for 
oak and are not operating as actively as they 
were. They are placing a few orders for near 
future requirements. Prices are slightly down- 
ward, therefore, except for FAS oak. The call 
for oak flooring is reported to be fairly brisk 
in larger centers, but off in the rural communi- 
ties. Most of the buying is from southeastern 
yards; little call reported from the East or 
middle West. Call for maple and beech floor- 
ing is active. Prices average $100 for 13x244- 
inch clear T&G&EM, and about $85 for No. 1. 
For 43x314-inch No. 1 and better Jtd.&EM the 
price is about $90, and for factory Jtd.&EM, 
about $65. 

The Fox Furniture Manufacturing Co., of At- 


and Shipments— Exports Are Small 


lanta, has started rebuilding that portion of its 
plant recently destroyed by fire at a loss of 
about $300,000. 


The Evans-Inman Lumber Co. is preparing to 
start production at its large hardwood plant at 
Hapeville, Ga., an Atlanta suburb. At the out- 
set the plant will employ about a hundred work- 
ers. G. H. Evans, who heads the company, was 
formerly in the hardwood business at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Good Demand Continues 


Bay Crry, Micu., Oct. 25.—Northern hard- 
wood manufacturers report a good demand, and 
shipments continue to exceed production. Pres- 
ent production is estimated at about 75 per- 
cent of normal, but this will gradually increase 
during the next two months. Hard maple and 
soft elm continue to lead the demand, and 
items of 6/4 and thicker No. 1 common and 
better are receiving the greatest call. The 
flooring manufacturers have been taking sub- 
stantial quantities of common maple, and box 
and erating manufacturers are also buying No. 
3 common quite extensively. The demand for 
hardwood flooring continues very active, and 
stocks of desirable items have been further 
reduced. 


Trade Attains Good Volume 


Burrao, N. Y., Oct. 27.—The hardwood de- 
mand so far this year is ahead of last year’s, 
so far as a number of leading wholesalers report 
the situation with them. Last year was a fairly 
good one. One of the wholesalers said the 
other day: ‘‘We are shipping out more of the 
principal hardwoods than at this time a year 
ago and so far the trade of 1925 has been ex- 
ceeded. It would be a mistake to say that a 
great lot of business is being placed, but im- 
provement has started since the summer ended, 
as is customary each fall. The weather during 
October has not been at all favorable to the 
building trade, and had the weather been better 
the month would no doubt have made a more 
satisfactory showing.’’ A dealer in hardwood 
flooring also commented on the unfavorable in- 
fluence of the rainy weather: ‘‘ We notice that 
on bright, sunshiny days we are kept quite 
busy, but on some of the gloomy and rainy days 
of this month we have had scarcely any stock 
ordered out.’’ 

Visitors to the lumber trade last week in- 

cluded: Donald H. Clark, manager Starks Man- 
ufacturing Co., stained shingles, Seattle, Wash. ; 
C. J. Duve, Curtis Companies (Inc.), woodwork, 
Clinton, Iowa. 
_ One of the local papers which is giving write- 
ups of prominent citizens, had one the other 
day on Orson E. Yeager, giving the facts of his 
career since he started in the lumber trade here 
in 1887 with the ola firm of Shaw & Co., which 
two years later were succeeded by Betts & Buck, 
which afterwards was absorbed by J. B. & M. M. 
Wall. Mr. Yeager, ‘‘without ever having 
sought the public spotlight,’’ says the article, 
‘*has been thrust into it by the momentum of his 
own deeds. And today he stands out as one of 
Buffalo’s most modest and retiring men, yet 
one of its best known eitizens. Yes, in the 
gallery of notables who have contributed to 
Buffalo’s progress and fame, he must be cata- 
loged as prominent, and in this instance the 
word is not being abused.’’ 

Horace F. Taylor, president Taylor & Crate, 
returns this week from a business trip to the 
South. 

Harry L. Abbott, vice president Atlantic 
Lumber Co., has been spending a few days at 
its main office in Boston, Mass. 

Charles N. Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & Dar- 
ling, left last week for a ten days’ business 
trip to the South. 


James Richardson, a lumber importer of Lon- 


don and Liverpool, England, and his son, Eric 
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Richardson, were visitors here last week. They 
are making an inspection of the important lum- 
ber centers of this country. 

A. J. Elias, president G. Elias & Bro., has been 
in Washington this week attending an air traffic 
conference, 


Furniture Plants Will Be Active 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 26.—Milwaukee fur- 
niture firms are getting their production under 
way for a heavy schedule this fall and winter. 
The manufacturers have laid in good stocks of 
lumber, mostly southern woods, in recent weeks, 
and stated that they had noticed advances on 
southern gums. Very little northern hardwood 
is being taken, as southern woods are in better 
demand. Some furniture manufacturers have 
purchased small lots of northern woods. The 
volume of sales to the wholesale furniture trade 
is good, and all factories report good advance 
orders. Interior trim factories continue to keep 
up their heavy production. The demand for wal- 
nut continued heavy. 


Organize 


The outcome of a meeting held in Chicago 
this week between a representative group of 
retail lumber dealers and officials of the Celotex 
Co. was the formation of the National Celotex 
Dealer Council. The objects of the council as 
approved at its first meeting are as follows: 

1—To promote home ownership. 

2—To encourage higher standards of residence 
construction. 

3—To suggest improved methods of merchandis- 
ing for retail lumber yards. 

4—To recommend methods by which the organ- 
ization of the Celotex Co. may be best employed 
for the purposes above stated. 


- 


5—To counsel with the Celotex Co. in estab- 
lishing dealer relations that will safeguard the 
effective accomplishment of these purposes. 
Personnel of Council 


The members of the council as at present con- 
stituted are: 

Fred H. Ludwig, president Merritt Lumber Co., 
Reading, Pa.; Hiram Blauvelt, vice president Com- 
fort Coal-Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J.; J. A. 
Mahilstedt, president J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber Co., 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; C. Hortman, president Hort- 
man-Salmen (Inc.), New Orleans, La.; F. M. Hart- 
ley, of the Ives-Hartley Lumber Co., Baldwin, Kan. ; 
J. H. Galliher, president W. T. Galliher & Bro., 
Washington, D. C.; L. P. Lewin, president A. M. 
Lewin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles 
Baker, president Baker Lumber Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; A. M. Melone, secretary-treasurer Melone- 
Bovey Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and N. C. 
Mather, vice president Lord & Bushnell Lumber 
Co., Chicago. 

B. G. Dahlberg, president of the Celotex Co., 
who presided at the conference, explained the 
start and growth of Celotex as a big factor in 
the building industry, and pointed out how the 
retail lumber dealer could make a profit by 
selling this insulating material. He declared 
that by making insulation available for everyone 
the Celotex Co. in five years had set up a new 
standard of American residence construction 
so that it is now generally accepted that unless 
a house is properly insulated to be made cool 
in summer and warm in winter at a big saving 
in fuel costs in winter, it is not a ‘‘modern 
home.’’ He stated that the Coletex Co. had 
constantly stimulated in the public mind a de- 
sire for new homes and that in this the Celotex 
Co. and the retail lumber dealers had a strong 
common interest. 


Discuss Merchandising Problems 


Speaking on the question of merchandising, 
F. H. Ludwig, of Reading, Pa., said: ‘‘I believe 
that any organization that wants to merchandise 
well has to have a definite policy. You ean not 
send your salesmen out and say one thing today 
and another thing tomorrow. That is too small 
an idea because one dealer today knows what 
the other is doing. That is why I am strong 
for a definite policy. I am very glad that one 
of the objects of this council is to promote home 
ownership and to encourage higher standards 


Volume Holds Up Well 


MERRILL, Wis., Oct. 25.—Trade has been 
slightly dull the last week, largely owing to 
weather conditions. The immediate future looks 
good and lumbermen expect a large volume of 
business for the remainder of the year. Build- 
ing trades demand has been holding up very 
well, and the box trade is still demanding con- 
siderable lumber. Trade in other lines is hold- 
ing up nicely. The mills are well stocked. Sev- 
eral mills which are shut down are planning 
to begin operations following freeze-up and 
sleighing. 


Appalachian Market Is Dull 

ELKINS, W. Va., Oct. 25.—Demand for West 
Virginia hardwoods is not brisk. Orders are not 
plentiful and even efforts to move lumber at 
concessions have not stimulated buying. There 
is not a large stock of maple on hand, yet pro- 
ducers can not get the price to which they feel 
they are entitled. In many instances the pres- 


of residence construction. The soundest thing 
in America today is absolute home ownership. 
A man should own his home before he owns an 
automobile, a radio or takes a European trip.’’ 

Charles Baker, of Worcester, stated that he 
thought every lumber dealer ought to be tre- 
mendously interested and eager to improve a 
plan of merchandising that takes into considera- 
tion the promotion of home ownership, with 
which the dealer can meet the appeal of auto- 
mobiles, radio and trips to Europe with an ap- 
peal that is equally attractive. ‘‘That idea is in 
line with what the automobile man has followed 
and that the radio man is following today to 
get at the consumer’s dollar. Thousands of 
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This is a sample of the unique ‘‘ No Smoking’’ 

signs posted at various prominent places at the 

lumber manufacturing plants of the Long-Bell 

Lumber Co., Longview, Wash. You can have 
three guesses as to what it means 





people now are able to own their own homes. 
There are no end of families in this country 
where the father, the sons, the daughter and 
even the mother are earning a very substantial 
sum of money. They are able to have a home. 
They need little encouragement. They have a 
tremendous desire for it and we should help 
create that desire,’’ said Mr. Baker. 

Speaking of the problems of the retail busi- 
ness, A. M. Melone, of Minneapolis, said that 
these were common in the South, East, West 
or North. ‘‘We have had our troubles with 
lumber,’’ said Mr. Melone. ‘‘No matter how 
friendly retail lumber dealers are or how their 
minds meet along certain lines, it takes prac- 
tically 100 percent of them working together 
to make a decent lumber market. In Minne. 
apolis we have made a profit on the side lines. 
If the specialties could be put on a resale basis 
and the product taken away from dealers who 


ent open market price is below the cost of pro- 
duction. It is extremely difficult to move the 
4/4 No. 2 common basswood, and equal diffi- 
culty is being experienced in moving the 4/4 
Nos. 1 and 2 common maple, as well as the 
4/4 No. 1 common poplar. 








Starts Concentration Yard 


Du Bots, Pa., Oct. 25.—A wholesale sorting 
and concentration yard recently has been estab- 
lished at this place by W. C. Wolf (Ine.), the 
yard being located on the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna railroad. The organization will specialize 
in ash, cherry, oak and hard maple, and plans 
to make quick shipments of these woods in either 
straight or mixed cars. W. C. Wolf, secretary 
and treasurer, speaking of this new yard, said 
that in addition to being sorted and graded in 
accordance with the rules of the National Hard. 
wood Lumber Association, all lumber will be 
trimmed and ripped in order to eliminate ag 
much waste as possible. 


National Dealers’ Council 


do not merchandise, you will obtain a lot of 
friends, because there is a chance to make money 
on specialties.’’ 


Believes in Definite Statement of Policies 


Hiram Blauvelt, of Hackensack, went on ree- 
ord as being definitely in favor of every manu- 
facturing concern living up to certain policies. 
He insisted that these policies should be made 
well known and posted so that all the trade 
might know them; that the retail dealers should 
be made absolutely familiar with them. He de- 
clared that it was difficult to control salesmen 
who are traveling one hundred, two hundred or 
three hundred miles away from their base. There 
is always the danger that when the salesman 
gets away from under the guard of his division 
manager he is apt to say and do things which 
might embarrass his firm. ‘‘ That is why I be- 
lieve in a definite statement of policies,’’ said 
Mr. Blauvelt. 

C. E. Stedman, vice president and general 
sales manager of the Celotex Co., explained in 
detail the policies of the company and told 
what was hoped to be accomplished by the con- 
ference with the retail lumber dealers, both for 
the dealer and the industry. 

The basic dealer policy of the Celotex Co., he 
said, is simply this: Our dealers must make a 
profit. We do not intend to establish a monopoly 
and place our product in the hands of a few con- 
cessionaires. We do not intend to interfere with 
legitimate competition or penalize active mer- 
chandising, but we do intend, however, to see that 
our dealers are rewarded for their efforts in good 
hard coin of the realm. 

There are two things that stand out in our poli- 
cies. One is that we intend to market Celotex 
through the retail lumbermen of the United States 
and the other is that we intend that every dealer 
shall make a profit. We are now doing business 
with about 6,000 retail dealers and we have an 
organization of 200 men of our own in the field. 
We operate 14 branch offices, each with a divi- 
sional manager. The salesmen in these various 
divisions are instructed to work in close touch with 
the dealers and give them the codperation that will 
enable them to sell and make a profit on Celotex. 

Mr. Dahlberg then told the dealers what fur- 
ther codperation the company planned to give 
them in 1927. ‘‘We are going to spend a mil- 
lion dollars next year for advertising,’’ said the 
president of the Celotex Co. ‘‘The purpose of 
this is to make more people go to the lumber 
dealer to buy Celotex. The expenditure of this 
huge sum of money also will indirectly help the 
dealers sell all of the materials in their yards. 
We will be able to do a big job, both for the 
retailer and the industry.’’ 

The dealers present heartily endorsed the 
plans of the Celotex Co. to create in the public 
mind a greater desire to build homes, and the 
council approved the merchandising methods of 
the company and the help they promised to 
give the retail lumber dealers, in making money 
for themselves and improving the building 1 
dustry as a whole. 
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Happenings of the Week in the East 


Old Carved Oak Ceiling for Museum 


(AMBRIDGE, MAss., Oct. 25.—A remarkable 
example of the decorative and artistic value of 
oak when suitably employed for interiors will 
soon be seen in the New Fogg Art Museum, now 
under construction here by Harvard University. 
Away back in the fifteenth century, the royalty 
of France was wont to have the monks of the fa- 
mous French monasteries carve great oak beams 
with designs for use in the ceilings of their 
chateaus. Some of these wonderful oak ceilings 
have been numbered among the great art treas- 
ures of the world. 


Some time ago, such a ceiling was discovered 
at Dijon, France, by those responsible for the 
construction of the New Fogg Art Museum at 
Harvard, and it was found that its size was 
practically the same as that of one of the ceil- 
ings of the new buildings. This rarely beauti- 
ful ceiling patiently carved from oak some 600 


cut are narrow, where construction was in 
progress, at curves in the highway, and at under- 
passes, the inspector held up all road traffic to 
allow Harvard University’s valuable antique 
oak ceiling to pass safely. 

Intense professional interest is being shown 
by architects in the treatment of the ancient 
oak by the French artisans of six centuries ago. 
Ideas are being gained for somewhat similar 
employment of American oak in the finishing 
of the larger and finer class of homes, as well 
as for certain types of public buildings. 


Settling Labor Trouble by Telephone 


NEw York, Oct. 25.—You can talk from New 
York to San Francisco for $5 or $6, now that 
the telephone companies have reduced their 
rates. But that is for a three-minute confab, 
and a night rate at that. Quite in contrast is 
the reeent New York-San Francisco conversa- 





ance with the architect. 


specified. 





Saving the Business for Wood 


This is the report of an incident that actually occurred 
recently in a northern community as told to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN by one of the parties concerned: 


A dealer recently was asked to quote on a bill of material to be 
used in the erection of a community building. The architect had 
specified steel girders, tile, composition roofing and very little 
lumber. I happened to know the dealer and had a slight acquaint- 
My personal opinion having been re- 
quested, I asked why both the steel girders and the tile could not 
be dispensed with and long joists and lumber construction gen- 
erally be substituted. The architect said this could be done if he 
could get good joists 2x12—28 feet long. I assured him these could 
be had without difficulty. As a result of these suggestions changes 


were made in the original plans and two carloads of lumber were 
used, whereas not more than a half carload had been originally 


This is just one instance among possibly thousands 
where all that was needed was a little intelligent sales- 
manship to save the business for wood. 








years ago was purchased and brought to this 
country, the steamship docking at New York. 

The problem of transporting it to Cambridge 
seemed almost unsurmountable. Neither the 
railroads nor the steamships care to handle 
the long and valuable carved sections. H. B. 
Chureh, of Boston, was consulted and he ar- 
ranged a special vehicle to carry safely the long 
sections whieh measured thirty-six feet. 

A fleet of 8-ton trucks and a special semi- 
trailer unit were required for the work. It 
was found that the special vehicle, with its 
great load of more than forty-eight feet, would 
exceed the length and weight allowed on the 
intervening highways of Connecticut. 

The secretary of the Motor Truck Club of 
Massachusetts visited Hartford, Conn., and laid 
all the facts before John McDonald, commis- 
sioner of highways for Connecticut. Through 
the courtesy of the commissioner, a permit for 
crossing Connecticut was granted and a State 
highway inspector was assigned to accompany 
the consignment from the New York State line 
to that of Massachusetts. 

At many points where the roads of Connecti- 


tion of John J. Murdock, of the Keith-Albee 
vaudeville offices, who talked across the conti- 
nent for a matter of five and one-quarter hours 
—at a cost of $2,157.80. His wire conference 
with associates on the Pacific coast is said to 
be the most expensive single call on record. 

The oceasion for this call was to avert, if 
possible, a strike in San Francisco of stage 
hands and musicians. Things were deadlocked 
in San Francisco. Heads of the American Fed- 
eration of Music, International Alliance of 
stage employees and motion picture operators, 
assembled for the discussion and settlement of 
questions of mutual interest, could not agree. 
Mr. Murdock entered the conference via long 
distance telephone at 3:20 a. m., New York 
time, talking from the American Federation of 
Music headquarters at 40th street and Broad- 
way, New York. Exactly five hours and fifteen 
minutes passed, during which time discussion 
pro and con of mooted questions transversed 
the wires. At 8:30 in the morning Mr. Mur- 
dock replaced his receiver on the hook, having 
settled matters with the labor interests to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 


Five-day Week Plan Not New 

BRIDGEPORT, CoNN., Oct. 25.—There has been 
considerable comment in the newspapers lately 
about Henry Ford’s recommendation for a five- 
day working week. However, the plan is not 
new. It has been in operation in the valve 
manufacturing plant of Jenkins Bros., here, for 
over four years. Under date of Oct. 14, 1926, 
Vice President Barrington, of the company, 
writes as follows: ‘‘I can now say after four 
years of experience that the five-day week 
has been an absolute success. Our absentee 
record is wonderfully improved, and our records 
show that even our production per hour is im- 
proved. We have never heard a complaint and 
I am sure the employees would protest vigor- 
ously if we changed back to the old schedule. 
The five-day week schedule went into effect 
May 22, 1922.’’ The company’s working sched- 
ule is forty-eight hours a week. 


Surveying New Hampshire Markets 


PETERSHAM, MaAss., Oct. 25.—Great progress 
in surveys and research work by the Harvard 
forest, an important activity of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is indicated for the coming year. The 
results of a recent survey of the lumber markets 
of New Hampshire have been embodied in a 
report just published. 

This shows that remedies prescribed in the 
report on the lumber market of Springfield, 
Mass., appearing earlier this year, are even 
more urgently needed in connection with the 
markets of New Hampshire, where, however, 
nearly one-half of the lumber consumed in that 
State is still being produced. 

Rapid headway is being made with the survey 
of the New England wooden box industry, 
undertaken for the New England Council at the 
request of the box manufacturers. It is ex- 
pected that the field work of this survey will be 
completed by Nov. 1, and that it will be possible 
to bring out the report some time in December. 
When ready, it will be given to the lumber man- 
ufacturers and box manufacturers through the 
New England Council, which has in considera- 
tion the calling of a special meeting for the 
purpose. Conditions and trends of the wooden 
box industry are being studied and such fac- 
tors as prices, capitalization, freight charges 
and consumption statistics are being considered. 

As emphasized by Prof. Richard T. Fisher, 
of Harvard University, the director of the Har- 
vard forest, the practicability of a sound fores- 
try program in New England rests upon the 
ability of the grower to command profitable 
markets for his product. Hence the desire of 
the Harvard forest to aid such improvements 
as will bring better returns to the producers. 
While giving advice and counsel to timber grow- 
ers and woodworking establishments, the Har- 
vard forest, as a part of its assigned program, 
makes research studies of problems vital in 
this field. Along with its other resources, Har- 
vard forest has a special fund of $100,000, the 
income from which is used exclusively for re- 
search on forest production. 


Eastern Sales Forces Confer 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 26.—A meeting of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.’s force working in con- 
nection with the district office in Pittsburgh, 
was held recently at the Fort Pitt Hotel. L. 
W. Rick, district manager in charge of the 
Pittsburgh office, presided over the meeting, 
which followed a luncheon. It was the con- 
sensus of the company’s representatives that 
business prospects for the rest of the year are 
very promising. Among department heads of 
the company present from considerable dis- 
tances -were C. A. Barton, of Boise, Idaho, 
general manager of the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co., and C, C. Koerner, credit manager and 
statistician, of Spokane, Wash. 
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Specializes in Dimension Cut to Order 


JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 25.—In the territory adjacent to Jackson, there 
are a number of large lumber manufacturing concerns that are helping 
to put this section on the map as a great lumber producing center. Out 
standing among these is the Adams-Banks Lumber 
Co., with mills at Morton and Deemer, Miss. This 
company produces both hardwood and softwood lum- 
ber, about 40 percent of its output being hardwoods 
and 60 percent southern pine. In 1922, the Adams- 
Banks Lumber Co. purchased the operations at Mor- 
ton of the Hall & Legan Lumber Co., and immediately 
began an extensive program of improvements that 
has resulted in the old plant being practically rebuilt 
and a new sawmill being erected, containing modern 
equipment throughout. Being a sincere believer in 
his own product, Frank L. Adams, head of this com- 
pany, had the new mill building constructed of heart 
longleaf pine. A feature of the equipment is a 5- 
block coupled carriage that handles either short or 
long logs just as they come. These logs come to the 
mill full length and may be cut to suit requirements 
to any length on the log deck. 

For ten years prior to the purchase of this opera- 
tion at Morton, the Adams-Banks interests operated a 
hardwood plant at Eunice, La., under the name of 
the Newell Lumber Co. A short time ago this plant 
was sold to the Roy E. Martin Lumber Co., and G. H. 
Jones, who was manager at Newell, succeeded R, E. 
MeDonald as sales manager at Morton. 

A special feature of the Adams-Banks Lumber 


retail lumber business in Oklahoma City, and later, prior to locating 
at Eunice, La., he was manager of the plant of the Valley Pine Lumber 
Co. at Havana, Ark. During all the years in which he has been con- 
nected with various branches of the business, he has 
been recognized as an executive and organizer of high 
ability, and a visitor to the operations of the com. 
pany at Morton and Deemer is impressed with the 
high morale that is evident throughout the entire 
organization and the high regard in which the head 
of the concern is held. 

Mr. Adams, who makes his headquarters at Jackson, 
where he has a beautiful home, is recognized not only 
as a high class lumberman but as an outstanding be- 
liever in associated effort and wherever there are 
meetings of important associations such as the South- 
ern Pine Association, the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, or the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, Mr. Adams is generally present and active in 
the deliberations of the important committees, 

J. C. Liggett, secretary-treasurer of the company, 
is manager of the Adams-Newell plant at Deemer, 
where high grade, soft textured gum and oak are 
the principal products. The hardwoods are marketed 
from the office at Deemer, but the sales of southern 
pine are handled from the headquarters at Morton. 

The Adams-Banks Lumber Co. employs four sal- 
aried salesmen, these being located at Jackson, Miss., 
Louisville, Ky., Peoria, Ill., and Washington, D. C, 
In coéperation with the general sales office, these 
Co. operation is material for the industrial trade cut representatives keep closely in touch with the trade 
to length and size on special orders. A representa- : ; in their several territories and afford the company 
tive of the company makes frequent visits to indus- ¥. 1. ADAMS, a wide distribution of its products. 
trial centers, confers with the management of various : Jackson, Miss. ; The industrial or specialty trade is looked after par- 
industries and with them works out schedules for —— — un ticularly by W. B. Hampton, whose long experience as 
material covering their requirements all cut to di- witht ; a manufacturer and whose knowledge of the require- 
mension, and this has proved to be a profitable and ments of the industrial trade make it possible for 
quite satisfactory portion of the business. him to work closely with the industries in developing 

Frank L. Adams, who is the executive head and their schedules and working out the proper dimen- 
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1. Specialty Plant ?, Dressed Lumber Shed 


moving spirit of the Adams-Banks Lumber Co., and its allied organiza- 
tion, the Adams-Newell Lumber Co., is an old and experienced lumber 
man, one who has grown up in the lumber business and is thoroughly 
acquainted with all its branches, including consumer, contractor, dis- 
The earlier years of his life were spent in the 


tributer and producer. 
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Protecting Growing Trees 


DEQUEEN, ARK., Oct. 25.—Steady progress 
has been made this year by the Dierks Lumber 
& Coal Co. on a protection system covering 
its extensive timber holdings in this region. 
This system makes use of and correlates large 
and important units of men and equipment. 
First is the organization and training of three 
large logging forces, involving more than 600 
men. This organization and training is in the 
direction of preventing fires on the logging op- 
erations and quick suppression of any fires that 
may start on or within reach of any such oper- 
ation. 

Second is a force of fire wardens now num- 
bering sixty-two men, each with his own dis- 
trict of 10,000 to 20,000 aeres of company lands 
to look after. They are year-long men, each 
living on his own farm in his own district. 
Third, there are five lookout towers, strategically 
located for a commanding view of the holdings. 
Four of these are steel towers, two of them 100 
feet and two 50 feet in height. The fifth is a 
wooden structure on a prominent mountain peak, 
All are equipped with maps, fire finders and 
other apparatus necessary in such work. The 
towers have cottages beside them where the 
towermen live. Fourth, there are telephone lines 


connecting towers, wardens and camps with the 
central office. One hundred and ninety miles 
of such line is now in operation and 110 miles 
more will be constructed within the next few 
months, making 300 miles altogether when the 
system is complete. Fifth, is an active super- 
visory force of two men who are in constant 
touch by telephone with all parts of the system 
and with conditions throughout the district. J. 
C. White heads the fire protection system and 
credit is due him for working out the plans 
which are now so well advanced. 

As may be surmised this system is not aimed 
at the favorable year or even the average year. 
Something less intensive would do for such 
years. This system is aimed at the critical year, 
the year which brings long drouth with ground 
and forest dry as tinder and the air itself al- 
most exhausted of moisture. The theory here 
is that it is useless to protect a forest in favor- 
able years only to have it burn when the crisis 
comes. Furthermore, after a few years of pro- 
tection, fire hazard is greatly increased by rea- 
son of increased growth of grass, brush and 
young trees and accumulation of leaves and 
litter. The protection system must take this 
into account. 


5. Dry Kilns 





6. Mill No. 1 7. Mill No. 2 


sions so that their requirements may be filled with as little waste as 
possible, thus effecting a saving at both ends of the line. 

The plant of the Adams-Banks Lumber Co. at Morton was constructed 
by Thrall & Shea, of Lake Charles, La., and the equipment was supplied 
by the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., Lufkin, Tex. 


From Fire 


So complete a system, involving as it does 
considerable expense, might not be justified 
when reproduction of the forest is uncertain or 
where growth of young timber is slow. Fortu- 
nately, the opposite conditions prevail in this 
region. Two years of fire protection by the 
Dierks company have brought a marked thicken- 
ing up and growth of small trees both in uncut 
timber and on cut-over lands. Added to this 
is a phenomenal appearance of young seedlings 
this year throughout the holdings. So heavy 1s 
this germination that it promises an almost per- 
fect stand for the next timber crop, or rather 
the second timber crop in the future, if fires 
can be controlled. Growth studies made by the 
company’s foresters indicate for this region 4 
very rapid rate of growth. Inasmuch as short- 
leaf pine is the predominating tree rapid, growth 
combines with high quality of wood fiber and 
texture. 

The aim of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 
therefore, is te give the land the treatment 
needed to produce maximum growth. Fire pro 
tection contributes to this in a most vital way. 
But logging operations also are conducted with 
this aim always in view. The ground is left 


just as fully stocked with young thrifty pines 
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as it is possible to leave it. Constant atten- 
tion has been given to training the logging force 
to accomplish this. A section of land cut under 
this plan and recently examined in careful de- 
tail showed the ground about 70 percent stocked 
with trees ranging from two years of age up to 


14 inches in diameter. Here is the material 
from which to produce the next cut of timber. 
This did not take into account the seedlings of 
this year’s germination, which cover the ground 
in dense and zlmost uniform stand. 

In all its forestry plans and operations the 


Dierks company has had the advice and assist- 
ance of William L. Hall, of Hall, Kellogg & Co., 
consulting foresters. 

In THE WEsT and in Europe the cones of 
pine trees are gathered for seed meats. 


Lumber News From Southern Centers 


Interesting Use of Waste Wood 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 25.—K. E. Mack, owner 
of the Thomasville Variety Works, Thomasville, 
Ga.,; recently sent to C. B. Harman, secretary 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, an interesting novelty made 
from waste wood. It is in the form of a small 
ladder about 4 feet high and 6 inches wide, 
with a dozen rungs, and made with a base so 
that it will stand upright on the floor without 
other support. A small piece of wood cut out 
of a block about 3 inches long, and 2 inches 
wide and 2 inches thick, has been so notched 
that it will fit on the top rung of the ladder 
loosely, being notched in this manner at each 
end. Fitting loosely as it does it will immedi- 
ately topple over, and the notch on the other 
end will drop into the second rung of the lad- 
der, then topple again down to the third rung 
and so on until the little block has automatically 
descended the ladder without human assistance, 
other than placing the block on the top rung. 

It was made by an employee in the wood- 
working department of the Thomasville com. 
pany’s plant, and shows one of the interesting 
uses to which waste wood may be put. As a toy 
it is Mr. Harman’s opinion that such a device 
ought to prove a good seller. 


Business to Be Continued 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25.—The business of the 
L. M. Tully Lumber Co., founded and operated 
by the late L. M. Tully, past Snark of Hoo-Hoo, 
will be continued by his widow, who will sue- 
ceed her husband as president and will be active 
in its conduct. Mrs. Tully will have associated 
with her, Ellsworth Smith, who will have a 
financial interest in the business. Mr. Smith is 
a St. Louisan, the son of J. Sheppard Smith, 
president of the Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
but has had experience in the manufacture and 
sale of West Coast products, in which the L. M. 
Tully Lumber Co. has specialized. Mr. Smith 
lately has been connected with the Boeckeler 
Lumber Co, 


Tells Need for Tax Revision 


JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 25.—Many lumbermen 
of the South have been Jackson visitors the last 
week, attending the Mississippi State Fair. Last 
Tuesday was designated Illinois day, when a 
party of about seventy-five capitalists from Chi- 
cago and vicinity spent the day in the city. The 
party was gathered principally through the ef- 
forts of Edward Hines, prominent lumberman 
of Chicago, with large interests in Mississippi. 
Mr. Hines made the principal speech at the ban- 
quet that night and told the business men of 
Jackson that the tax laws of the State need 
revision; that instead of taxing standing tim- 
ber from year to year, thus imposing a heavy 
burden on every man who owns a merchantable 
tree, Mississippi ought to tax only the output, 
the lumber removed from the land each year, 
and thus encourage and make possible the re- 
forestation of cutover lands. He cited Michigan 
a8 an example of what it means to remove tim- 
ber without provision for reforestation, the vast 
timber resources of that State having been 
quickly exhausted, due largely to haste in order 
to avoid unreasonable burden of taxation. Mich- 
gan, he said, is now buying timber from the 
Pacific coast, and it is costing in freight rates 
alone 200 pereent more than the timber was 
selling for twenty years ago. 

r. Hines also stressed the need of a working- 
men’s compensation law, both for the protec- 
tion of workers and employers, as an effective 
Means of getting rid of the damage suit indus- 


try on which many lawyers are thriving. Such 
statutes, he said, exist in nearly every State in 
the Union. At his own lumber plants, he said, 
one-third of the crews are idle most of the time 
answering summons to attend court sessions, 
thus causing a great economic waste. 

Ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the day, addressing several 
thousand people at the fair grounds. 

The State fair had its first forestry exhibit 
this year, being sponsored by the newly created 
State forestry commission. The important idea 
illustrated was that timber is a crop and should 
be treated as such, and that fire and hogs are 
the two worst enemies of Mississippi forests. 


Organize Million Dollar Concern 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Oct. 25.—The organiza- 
tion of a new million dollar lumber company 
was completed here recently. It is known as the 
Quiney Lumber Co. (Inc.), the charter being 
filed under that name. 

W. P. Weber will serve as president of the 
new corporation which is capitalized at $1,- 
000,000 and will be domiciled at Lake Charles. 
The new company will purchase two sawmills 
and a large tract of timber in California. The 
management of the Quincy Lumber Co. will be 
under the supervision of M. J. Ragley who will 
move to California about Nov. 1. 

The officers of the new corporation are: W. P. 
Weber, president; John C. Saner, vice president ; 
M. J. Ragley, secretary; George M. King, treas- 
urer. All of these men have been prominently 
identified with the lumber business in this 
territory for a great many years. Mr. Ragley, 
of the Ragley Lumber Co., at Ragley, La., has 
been in charge of that mill for the last fourteen 
years. John C. Saner is a well known lumber- 
man and attorney of Dallas, Tex. He is presi- 
dent of the Ragley-Saner Lumber Co., of Car- 
mona, Tex.; president of the W. G. Ragley Lum- 
ber Co., of Ragley, La., and a member of the 
law firm of Saner & Saner, Dallas, Tex. 

W. P. Weber, lumberman and capitalist, and 
George M. King have been associated in the 
lumber business for many years and operate 
mills throughout this section of the State. Mr. 
Weber is president of the Powell Lumber Co. 
and of the Weber-King Lumber Co. 


Industry Expands in the South 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct 25.—The lumber and 
woodworking industries in the South have con- 
tinued to make rapid strides. During the third 
quarter of the year—July to September inelu- 
sive—there werc about one hundred important 
projects announced by the lumber industry in 
the South, not including plants that would be 
¢lassed as woodworking like the furniture in- 
dustry ete., these projects including new compa- 
nies incorporated and any important construc- 
tion either by existing or newly formed com- 
panies. Of the latter, about fifty of the pro- 
jects were of a construction nature. The total 
for the first nine months of the year reached 
about 425, of which nearly 200 represented 
construction projects as above. In the wood- 
working industries the total for the third quar- 
ter was about 110, principally the furniture, 
sash and door and box industries, of which 
about fifty were construction projects. The 
total for the first nine months reached about 
275 in this branch of the industry, of which 
about 125 were projects of a construction na- 
ture. The furniture industry in North Caro- 
lina has led the field in this respect, because 
of the large number of new furniture factories 
that have been built since the first of the year. 





New Equipment Working Excellently 


McNary, Ariz., Oct. 23.—The big battery of 
dry kilns recently placed in operation at the 
plant of the Cady Lumber Corporation, at this 
place, is working beautifully, and splendid re- 
sults are being obtained in rapid and satisfac- 
tory drying of the famous Arizona white pine 
produced in the Cady mills. The big Cady plant 
here is now operating on double shift, and T. G. 
Hawkins, jr., vice president, in general charge 
of operations, feels quite optimistic over the 
outlook for trade. The product is moving rap- 
idly through the sales office at Holbrook, Ariz., 
which is in charge of 8. M. Eaton, general sales 
manager. 

The Cady operations, both at MeNary and 
Flagstaff, Ariz., have been experimenting re- 
cently with ‘‘Caterpillar’’ tractors in the log- 
ging operations, and the results have been so 
satisfactory that plans are being made for com- 
pletely motorizing the logging operations. Mr. 
Hawkins says that while it has not been possible 
as yet to compile accurate cost figures for the 
purpose of comparison, experience so far has 
assured a saving of from 75 cents to $1 a thou- 
sand feet on the cost of logging at the two 
mills at MeNary and Flagstaff. On the Flag- 
staff operation, due to the natural contour of 
the country, the logging is considerably rougher 
than at MeNary,.and experience so far has 
shown the skidding cost with tractors at that 
operation to average approximately $1.35 a 
thousand feet, while the cost on the MeNary 
operation has been about 70 cents. At present 
the company ia operating four Caterpillar trac- 
tors at MeNary and two at Flagstaff. 


Criticizes Shipping Board’s Acts 

CINCINNATI, OnIo, Oct. 26.—Miss Helen 
McCabe, president of the Menzies Lumber Co., 
this city, gave Commissioners Philip 8. Teller 
and Jefferson Myers, of the United States 
Shipping Board, a piece of her mind at the local 
hearing on the future of the American mer- 
chant marine held here today. Miss McCabe’s 
criticisms related to claims, stowage and op- 
erating costs. 

Miss McCake informed the commissioners that 
her firm repeatedly had failed to collect dam- 
ages from the United States Shipping Board 
or its agents for broken or otherwise damaged 
shipments, even in cases where responsibility 
had been admitted by the agents and the claims 
approved by counsel. 

Miss McCabe likewise voiced criticism of the 
stowage of shipments. She also took excep- 
tion to the statements of commissioners that 
the operating costs of the Government lines 
were higher than those of foreign lines. She 
contrasted the ‘‘promptness and courtesy of 
British lines’’ in paying claims for damages to 
shipments. 

Other lumber representatives at the hearing 
were W. E. Weakley, traffic manager of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
W. F. Gammage, Menzies Lumber Co., Cinein- 
nati; C. C. Forster, of the Kosse-Shoe & Schle- 
yer Co.; J. J. Linehan and R. J. Houston, of 
the Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co.; E. B. 
Ashorn, of James Kennedy & Co. (Ltd.); C. E. 
Morris, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co.; C. J. 
Edelman and Theodore Davis, of the Lumber 
Traffic Association. 

The hearing, which was attended by the ex- 
port shipping interests of this district, re- 
vealed sentiment as strongly in favor of the 
continuance of an American merchant marine 
either by the Government or by private owner- 
ship with Government aid if necessary. 
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Various Woods Featured in Coast News 


Progress in Use of Fir for Oil Rigs 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 23.—L. P. Keith, bureau 
field engineer of the West Coast Lumber Trade 
Extension Bureau reports that in Texas the oil 
rig market for Douglas fir is undergoing fast 
development. There is such rapidity, he says, 
that it is doubtful if any statement for one 
month is entirely applicable to the month fol- 
lowing. In May it was apparent that firms in- 
terested in selling Douglas fir for oil rig material 
were making headway, but considerable opposi- 
tion from the larger companies existed. In June 
these same companies could be classed as ‘‘con- 
sidering Douglas fir,’’ or were placing their 
initial orders, more or less experimenting with 
the possibilities. Recent advices indicate fur- 
ther progress. 

The oil rig market offers considerable oppor- 
tunity for sales of Douglas fir because of the 
large sizes of the timbers required. But there 
is a tendency to buy the hard items in Douglas 
fir and the easy ones locally. Mr. Keith says 
straight shipments of larger items should be 
discouraged, and orders sought for the complete 
bill, so as to move the side cut. On the basis 
of a complete bill, orders should bring attrac- 
tive prices, and afford an outlet for an immense 
volume of lumber. The most important item 
is the walking beam, which is easily obtained 
in Douglas fir but is difficult in other species. 
The most active oil fields are in the Panhandle 
district, which, it is said, are gradually coming 
to use fir almost exclusively. 


Red Cedar for Racing Shells 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 23.—The racing shell 
made of Washington red cedar is going through 
an experimental stage in the plant of George 
Pocock, shell builder for the University of 
Washington, with the result that Mr. Pocock 
predicts that native cedar will supplant Span- 
ish cedar in shell construction of the future. 
He is planning to use Washington cedar in the 
construction of all shells turned out of his 
shop this year. This week there will be fin- 
ished a racing shell for Washington, to be 
built of home-grown material. 

Difference in weight in favor of Washington 


that result without special process. Once at- 
tached, it is stronger, and not subject to rot. 

Pocock shells last year were used by Washing- 
ton, California, Columbia, Navy, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Syracuse and Wisconsin; and this 
year Mr. Pocock has contracts for additional 
shells for the same institutions. 


Attracts Attention to Pondosa Pine 


PORTLAND, OrRE., Oct. 23.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association’s publicity depart- 
ment, N. L. Cary, advertising manager, is send- 
ing to retailers throughout the country Dura- 
lite transparencies attracting attention to Pon- 
dosa pine, and announcing that it is being han- 
dled by the particular yard displaying the sign. 
The sign, attractively lithographed in colors, 
reads as follows: 





Trade-marked 


Pondosa Pine 
The Pick o’the Pines 
Sold Here 











Mr. Cary explains that distribution of the 
signs, which are easily affixed to office or sales 
room windows or glass doors, is being done 
through the connections of the association mem- 
bers. This means that they will soon be making 
their appearance all over the country. 


Talks on Prevention of Decay 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 23.—The publication 
‘*Exploits of the Douglas Fir,’’ house organ 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
carries in its current issue the full text of an 
address by C. J. Hogue before the recent con- 
ference of Pacific coast building officials at San 
Jose, Calif. The paper is entitled, ‘‘ Cause and 


Government Sells Damaged Timber 

SPOKANE, WaSsH., Oct. 25.—Fire damaged 
timber owned by the Government was sold to 
various purchasers at Newport last week. Vet 
Hoisington bought 380,000 feet of white pine 
on Pocahontas Creek at $5.25 a thousand. He 
also bought a large quantity of cedar poles at 
2 cents a lineal foot which is one cent above 
the appraisement. The stand is readily acces- 
sible, which accounts for the high bid. C. W. 
Beardmore, Priest River, bought 750,000 feet 
white pine on Priest Lake at the appraised 
value of $2 a thousand. The Dalkena Lumber 
Co. bought 110,000 feet on Reynold’s Creek at 
the appraised value of $2. J. W. Boland, 
Northport, bought 340,000 feet white pine for 
$4.50 a thousand, and also a quantity of cedar 
poles at 2 cents a foot in the same district. No 
bids were received for the large tracts of dam. 
aged timber in the Squaw and Hannah Creek 
districts in the Priest Lake country, but it is 
expected that these will be sold at the ap- 
praised value of $2 a thousand. These include 
16,000,000 feet of white pine, and 8,600 cedar 
poles on Hannah Creek and 16,600,000 white 
pine on Government land and 16,700,000 white 
pine on Northern Pacific land, both on Squaw 
Creek. 


Tells of Great Spruce Operation 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 23.—The current issue 
of ‘‘Oregon Business,’’ official publication of 
the Oregon State Chamber of Commerce, is 
‘*Lincoln County Number,’’ and as such con- 
tains an interesting review of timber and saw- 
mill activities centering in Toledo, home of the 
great operation of the Pacific Spruce Corpora- 
tion, of which C. D. Johnson is president. The 
leading article, entitled ‘‘Timber in Lincoln 
County,’’ is from the pen of Leo Martin, one 
of the best equipped authorities on timber cruis- 
ing in the State. He outlines the magnificent 
stands of Sitka spruce, Douglas fir, hemlock 
and cedar, also silver fir (Abies amabilis) , which 
are characteristic of this country. Whole sec- 
tions of timber are found where the average is 
100,000 feet to the acre. Since one of the heavi- 
est stands of old-growth timber is located in the 
Upper Siletz district, Mr. Martin believes that 

















Big Lagoon trestle which shortens the Redwood Highway distance between Eureka and Cresent City, Calif., 1.6 miles. It eliminates 3.5 miles 

of narrow, crooked road. The trestle is 4,000 feet in length and is expected to stand forever, as it is constructed of **Sequoia sempervirens’ ’— 

the redwood, everliving. In its construction 1,300,000 feet of Humboldt County redwood timber was used. The structure has 209 spans, each 
19 feet in length. It is said to be the largest structure built of native timber on the State highway system 





cedar has made it possible to add 1/32-inch to 
the thickness of the hull without adding to the 
weight of the shell. New construction has 
planking 3/16-inch thick, instead of 5/32-inch 
with Spanish cedar. Pliability of Washington 
cedar has made it possible for Mr. Pocock to 
follow United States airplane specifications in 
jointing sections of the body, thus eliminating 
smal] copper nails of necessity used to attach 
Spanish cedar to the ribs of the racer. Owing 
to the brittle properties of Spanish cedar, that 
wood must be made wet and then heated before 
warping it to the skeleton of a shell; but na- 
tive cedar has the life and springiness to reach 


Prevention of Decay in Wood Construction.’’ 
It sets forth that wood in itself—wood fiber— 
is one of the most durable materials; that de- 
cay in wood is not a direct chemical action, like 
oxidation in metals, but is the result of decom- 
position by the growth of some variety of fun- 
gus plant; that without the presence of fungus 
or fungus infection decay can not take place. 
The remedy, the paper states, can usually be 
summed up as the removal of all infected ma- 
terial. Mr, Hogue is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, and manager of the 
field extension service of the West Coast Lum- 
ber Trade Extension Bureau. 


in time it may become the greatest lumber 
center in Oregon. 

‘*Oregon Business’’ also sets forth an illus- 
trated article by H. W. Burton, editor of Spruce 
Splinters, entitled ‘‘A Big Mill for Big Tim- 
ber.’? It shows that the payroll of the mill and 
logging operations of the Pacifie Spruce Cor 
poration in 1925 was approximately $1,800,000, 
with an average of a thousand men on the pay- 
roll. Most of the money was spent in Lincoln 
County. Another feature article is entitled 


‘<Toledo, the Spruce City,’? by G. W. Hall, 
editor of the Lincoln County Leader. 
The title page of ‘‘Oregon Business’’ repro 
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duces a photograph of a section of spruce tim- 
ber, suggesting the size and magnificence of 
Lincoln County trees. 


Moving Headquarters to Seattle 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 23.—W. L. Comyn & 
Co., exporters of lumber, who have loaded many 
eargoes of spruce in Alaska, are moving their 
headquarters, under direction of President 
Comyn, from San Francisco to Seattle. Ralph 
M. Roberg, vice president, will reach here be- 
fore the end of October, and Frank M. Hitch- 
ing, traffic manager, is due early in November. 
Members of the organization whe have already 
reached this city include E. Leitch, C. H. How- 
ard, H. C. Haley and G. 8. Sanderson. 


Production Continued Despite Mishap 

TacoMA, WASH., Oct. 23.—The assurance to 
its trade of continuous operation and prompt 
service by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
of this city, recently was put to a severe test 
when the top of one of the huge refuse burners 
at its plant caved in and fell to the ground, 
filling the inside of the burner with tons of 
twisted steel frame and wire netting. The mill 
was sawing hemlock logs, which in spite of ad- 
vances made in reducing waste, produces a 
large volume of refuse that must be burned. 
With the big refuse burner out of commission, 
the plant faced the possible necessity of shut- 
ting down from ten days to two weeks, as has 
happened in similar cases on the West Coast. 
In this emergency, however, feeling that its 
obligations of uninterrupted service to custom- 
ers must be fulfilled at all costs, the company, at 
extra heavy expense, assembled a big fleet of 
trucks and crews of men, and for an entire week, 
while the burner was being repaired, the mill 
was kept in operation day and night on two 
8-hour shifts. Despite the difficulties en- 
countered, the trucks succeeded in hauling the 
waste away fast enough to permit production 
to continue. 

The economical thing, from the standpoint 
of operating expense, would have been to shut 
down for repairs. The cost of this emergency 
method was great, but no customer shared the 














Refuse burner at plant of St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., after top had 
caved in 


effects of the accident in any way, and all or- 
ders were shipped promptly as usual. 


Asking Common User Rights 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 23.—A direct bearing 
on the lumber industry of the entire Pacific 
Northwest will be one of the features of next 
week’s conference in New York relative to the 
entrance of the Oregon Trunk railroad into 
Klamath Falls, Ore. While a conference of 
interested railroads, with the Southern Pacific 
interests on one side and the Great Northern 


and Northern Pacific on the other, was held early 
last July, no tangible progress was made toward 
an agreement, altho the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had indicated that such an outcome 
would be desirable. 

It is understood that at the next conference, 
which ought to be final, the Southern Pacific 
will be represented by William Sproule, presi- 
dent; the Great Northern by Ralph Budd, presi- 
dent, and the Northern Pacific by Charles Don- 
nelly, president. 

The two northern roads are joint owners of 
the Oregon Trunk, and up to the present time 
have made a favorable presentation of their 
ease before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Briefly, the Oregon Trunk, as one of the Hill 
lines, is asking for common user rights over 
that portion of the new Cascade line of the 
Southern Pacific between Paunina and Klamath 
Falls. President Budd and President Don- 
nelly have strongly intimated that if no agree- 
ment can be reached with respect to the re- 
quest of the Oregon Trunk, that fact will be 
reported officially to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Want Material for Cuban Houses 


Ambassador Crowder has transmitted to the 
State Department a request from the Cuban 
relief committee on reconstruction that the 
American people contribute framing and roof- 
ing material for 10,000 of the 25,000 houses 
estimated to have been destroyed or rendered 
uninhabitable by the recent hurricane. These 
are small native houses and it is estimated 
the cost per house for framing and roofing 
material would be $42, or $420,000 for the en- 
tire 10,000 houses. The Cuban people, accord- 
ing to Gen. Crowder’s dispatch, would com- 
plete the work once the framing and roofing, 
material is provided. Of course, this type of 
house is a mere light shelter, but the poorer 
classes of natives have always lived in such 
dwellings and lack the means to provide some- 
thing better. 


INCREASED production, amounting to about 
15 percent, is predicted in the timber cutting 
industry in Quebec for the coming season. 








New Use for Wood—Stockings trom 











Redwood Bark 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 23.—Stockings fash- 
ioned from thousand-year-old redwoods may be- 
come another product of California’s forests. Re- 
search men, in the pay of members of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, are trying to perfect 
a process of manufacturing artificial silk from the 
bark of the redwood monarchs. If they succeed 
many a woman who has never seen a mammoth 
redwood rearing its top 300-odd feet into the air 
will be wearing silks from the Sequoia gigantica 
about her ankles. 

Production of artificial silk from wood pulp is 
not a new thing, according to Joe Fifer, sales man- 
ager of the Albion Lumber Co., one of the State’s 
largest producers of redwood but the use of the 
bark from this species of trees would not only be 


an innovation in feminine fashions but also an- 
other triumph in the scientific utilization of lum- 
ber and its by-products. Every other part of the 
redwood is already utilized by the lumber manu- 
facturer. Only the bark of the big tree is wasted. 
Some companies have disposed of some of this 
to tanners but it has not met with the success ex- 
pected and the leather men have returned to oak 
bark. Vast piles of redwood covering have been 
thrown away, burned and otherwise disposed of. 
With production of this new “bark silk” under- 
way, however, the entire tree will be utilized and 
soon it will be that when a huge redwood is cut; 
with enough lumber in it to build an entire village, 
its bark will furnish enough silk to supply the fem- 
inine populace with silk hosiery. 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
Oct. 23.— With more 
than 300 lumbermen 
from all parts of Cali- 
fornia present, the an- 


nual convention of the 





Cc. W. PINKERTON, 
Whittier, Calif. ; 
Retiring President 





California Retail Lum 
bermen’s Association, 
held here for three days 





at the Senator Hotel, 

came to a close today with much good having 
been accomplished, 

Definite action was taken in the form of 


resolutions condemning a report unfavorable to 
frame buildings in the Florida disaster, pledg 
ing codperation with the building and loan as 
so¢iations so as to aid the lumber retailer in 
collecting his money on construction work, and 
going on record as favoring a California bill 
that would aid promotion of reforestation 
through exempting from taxation cutover lands 
and immature forests. Steps were also taken to 
establish certificates and a uniform 
building code. Officers were elected as follows: 
President—Paul 
Co., Los Angeles 


grade 


Hallingby, Hammond Lumber 
Vice president (southern district) 
Curran Bros., Pomona 
Vice president (northern district) 
King Lumber Co., Bakersfield. 
Treasurer—J. KE. Neighbor, 
Yard (Ine.), Oakland. 
Secretary Mrs. J. E. Fraser, San Francisco. 
Directors Wood, of Santa Cruz, Coast 


Cc. P. Curran, 
Elmore King, 


Neighbors Lumber 


George 
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which the material man will be paid directly 
instead of having the money go through the 
contractor. Out of this came a resolution urg- 
ing the needed codperation between the two 
agencies. 

Another thing which the lumbermen hope to 
accomplish as the result of the convention is a 
split profit with the cement wholesaler on a 
certain class of trade. Conferences were held 
on this subject and it is expected a program 
will be worked out later, as the result. The 
lumbermen want the cement wholesaler to carry 
certain of their accounts and charge 6 cents 
over the wholesale price for the product, and 
then split the 6 cents with the retailer who 
turned over the account. 

All the resolutions offered by the resolutions 
committee were adopted. After expressing 
thanks to the officers and to others for services 
rendered in making the convention a success, 
the resolutions briefly condemned the report of 
Roger Babson unjustly blaming frame struc. 
tures in Florida disaster; pledged to codperate 
with building and loan associations for protec- 
tion of retail lumbermen; and put the associa- 
tion on record as favoring proposition No. 22 
on California ballot which would aid in perpetu- 
ating forests and promote reforestation by keep- 
ing private immature forest lands off the tax 
roll. 

THURSDAY MORNING 

The convention was opened at 9:30 a. m. 
Thursday morning in the Jubilee room at the 
Hotel Senator by President C. W. Pinkerton, 
of Whittier, who after a short address turned 
the meeting over to Vice President C. G. Bird, 
of Stockton. 

Welcome was extended the visiting lumbermen 
by City Councilman John H. Miller, acting for 


’ 


Mayor A. E. Goddard, who was ill, and E. C. 


“SN 2 


Californians Discuss Grades, 


mately be conducted on a ‘‘clearing house 
plan.’ 

There was discussion from the floor on the 
trust fund recommendation. The declaration of 
President Pinkerton that the trust fund plan 
was not needed in Whittier, as the interests in- 
volved in building work there all worked to- 
gether harmoniously, brought Oakland delegates 
to their feet with statements that the lumber. 
man was not so fortunate in Oakland. 

Several instances were pointed out where 
money loaned to erect buildings was applied 
on other things and did not reach the seller of 
material, and it was declared that codperation 
was needed between the finance companies and 
the lumbermen so that the latter would receive 
payment for material sold for building pur- 
poses. The discussion ended with the claim 
from other sources that the trouble in Oak- 
land was that scme lumber dealers were so anxi- 
ous to make a sale that they did not properly 
investigate the customer. 

Mr. Mack’s address was concluded with the 
following suggestions: ‘‘Work with the con- 
tractor and follow the trend of his work and 
needs; retain your priority of lien right; the 
cash sale is better than to put transient cus- 
tomers on the books.’’ 

The morning session was closed with a short 
talk by Dudley Chandler, of Los Angeles and 
then further discussion. He spoke on ‘‘The 
Legislative Outlook.’’ ‘‘We got the mechanics 
lien law through education and codperation. 
We need more of these two qualities in the 
business,’’? Mr. Chandler declared. ‘‘A lien 
law was a hard thing to frame because we had 
four factors to consider—the owner, the bond- 
ing company, the contractor and subcontractor, 
and the material man and the laborer.’’ Mr. 
Chandler closed by requesting the cooperation 











counties district; A. E. Fickling, of Long Beach, 
Long Beach district; Frank Burnaby, of Beverly 
Hills, Los Angeles district ; J. L. Ott, of Santa Ana, 
Orange County district; Charles P. Curran, of 
Pomona, Pomona district ; George Bentley, of Glen- 
dale, Pasadena district; E. T. Robie, of Auburn, 
Sacramento Valley district; Earl White, of Oak 
land, San Francisco Bay district; Elmore King, of 
Bakersfield, San Joaquin Valley district. 


The convention was featured by the enlight- 
enment given the delegates through discussion 
of problems of the dealers and an exchange of 
ideas and experiences. One of the subjects 
that bobbed up continually throughout the three- 
day affair was the matter of closer codperation 
between the retail lumber dealer and the build- 
ing and loan associations. It was discussed at 
the general sessions on Thursday and Friday 
and it came in for further consideration at the 
luncheon Thursday noon of the yard managers, 
sales managers and salesmen. 


The complaint was made from several quar- 
ters that building and loan associations pay 
money to irresponsible contractors who apply 
the money to their own purposes instead of 
paying the retail dealer for the material pur- 
chased. The lumbermen seek to have the build- 
ing and loan people create a trust fund out of 


Porter, secretary-manager of the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce, each of whom gave short 
addresses mentioning the importance of the lum- 
ber industry in California and placing the city’s 
agencies at the disposal of the visitors. Re- 
sponse was made by G. F. Hoff, manager of 
the San Diego Materialmen’s Association. 

The program of the morning was then opened 
by Capt. Baldwin, of San Francisco, represent- 
ing the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., who explained 
the Pit River hydro-electric projects of the com- 
pany in a lecture and lantern slides, and called 
attention to the relation between the company’s 
development and the lumber industry. 

Next was S. E. Mack, of Sacramento, secre- 
tary of the Material Dealers Credit Association, 
who spoke on ‘‘Credits and Collections.’’ He 
explained the credit problems encountered by 
the average retail lumber dealer and urged as 
a solution investigation of the credit represented 
by the property owner, the loans existing 
on the site of the proposed building and the 
contract between the owner and builder. Mr. 
Mack also recommended a trust fund to carry 
out the financial transactions between the specu- 
lative builder, the owner and the lumberman. 
He predicted this type of business would ulti- 


SOME OF THE DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE CALIFORNIA RETAIL 


at the next legislature of all the lumbermen in 
the State in order to secure legislation affording 
just protection to the lumber interests. 

The wives of the convention delegates were 
taken care of in a specially arranged program 
by C. D. LeMaster, of Fresno, general 
chairman of the convention committees. At 
noon a luncheon was served for them in the 
Lanai room at the Sacramento Hotel, after 
which card tables were provided for bridge and 
automobiles for a sightseeing tour of the city. 


1927 Permanent Committees 


Just before adjournment at noon Thursday 
President C. W. Pinkerton appointed the fol- 
lowing two permanent committees for 1927: 

Resolutions—George F. Hull, of San Diego, chair- 
man; H. A. Lake, of Garden Grove, Elmer Ellis, of 
Palo Alto and George Ground, of Modesto. 

Tellers—C. H. Chapman, of Santa Ana, chail- 
man; Guy Taylor, of Whittier, C. E. Reader, of 
Santa Paula, Frank Minard, of Fresno, W. H. Fal- 
conbury, of Stockton and E. S. McBride, of Davis. 

At noon the lumbermen who were members of 
the Rotary Club were entertained at a luncheon 
by that organization; the presidents and secre- 
taries met in Room 221 of the Senator Hotel 
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uilding Code, Side Lines 


for a luncheon; and the yard managers, sales 
managers and salesmen met at luncheon in 
Room 223. 

At the luncheon of yard managers, sales man- 
agers and salesmen the question of codperation 
of the retailers with the building and loan as- 
gociations came up for discussion. It was a 
no-chairman luncheon and the discussion was 
conducted from their seats by the more than 
twenty-five people present. It was the con- 
sensus that a system should be worked out be- 
tween the retailers and the building and loan 
bodies that would enable the retailer to collect 
his lumber bill directly from the loan associa 
tion rather than have it pass through the hands 
of the contractor. 

Lumbermen from the south and north of the 
State told of their experiences in codperating 
with the loan associations and it was brought 
out that the retailers in the South are not in 
such need of an arrangement of this sort as 
are those of the North. 

No definite action resulted from the meeting. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Discussion of grade marking and classifica- 
tion, and a uniform model building code took 
up practically all the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion and resulted in resolutions being adopted 
furthering the cause of each. 

The afternoon session was opened by Presi- 
dent Pinkerton after which he introduced Paul 
Hallingby, of Los Angeles, who presided. First 
called on was W. H. Faleonbury, of the Fal- 
conbury Lumber Co., Stockton, who took as his 
subject, ‘‘Manufacturers Selling Direct to 
Contractors.’’ ‘‘In this respect the Golden 
Rule is the best to follow,’’ said Mr. Faleon- 
bury. He discussed both sides of the question 
and summed up his talk by urging that the 








cate. This certificate, furnished the purchaser 
by the lumberman, guarantees the materials fur- 
nished for a building as to grades and sizes and 
the State association is back of the lumberman 
in this action. The grade certificate plan has 
been adopted in thirty-five California cities and 
is working successfully, even exceeding expecta- 
tions. The use of the certificate is limited to 
members of the retail association. It has tended 
to stabilize the industry and its success has 
brought recognition throughout the United 
States. Because of this it will be presented to 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at its convention in New Orleans, La., Nov. 
9 to 12, by C. W. Pinkerton, president of the 
California association for the last three years. 


Uniform Building Code 


The discussion on the ‘‘Uniform Model 
Building Code,’’ resulted in the adoption of a 
resolution calling on the president to appoint 
a committee to study the situation and request 
a vote from the regional lumber clubs belonging 
to the association and then report back to the 
association for further action. 

Leading the arguments for a uniform model 
building code were R. F. Hammatt, seeretary- 
manager of the California Redwood Associa- 
tion, and A. C. Horner, former secretary of the 
Pacific Coast Building Officials’ Conference and 
former building inspector of Stockton. 

‘The building code committee has not com- 
pleted its work but the preliminary final draft 
has been made,’’ said Mr. Hammatt. ‘‘ What 
we need now is the individual effort of every 
member of this body. Pressure should be 
brought to bear on city councilmen to have 
their building inspector join the California 
Building Officials’ Association and attend its 
meetings. Further, do not let a new building 





sells to a contractor who 
is a customer of a re- 
tailer and when the re- 
tailer does not wish to 
carry the account and 
turns it over to the 
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Cc. D. LeMASTER, 

Fresno, Calif. ; 

General Chairman 
Convention Committees 
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wholesaler. This 6-cent 

dividend would then be 

split between the whole- J 
saler and the retailer. 

The matter was discussed for thirty minutes 
and further consideration was given it Friday, 
but a definite program is expected to be out- 
lined on the subject later. 

Practically the entire group of delegates 
turned out for the annual banquet Thursday 
night in the Florentine room of the Senator 
Hotel. J. W. 8S. Butler, toastmaster, was in- 
troduced by Charles D. LeMaster, general chair- 
man of the convention committee. ‘‘ Parson’’ 
P. A. Simpkin, chaplain of the Coneatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, was introduced as the chief 
speaker and delivered an inspirational address. 
Parson Simpkin also took a leading part in the 
Hoo-Hoo breakfast, which opened the Friday 
morning program. 

FRIDAY MORNING 

Reports of the treasurer, secretary, tellers and 
resolutions committees were heard Friday morn- 
ing, there being no talks scheduled except that 
by H. L. Potter, of Portland, Ore., on ‘‘ Utiliza- 
tion of Short Lengths.’’ This was a holdover 

















manufacturers let the retail yards handle the 
sales to contractors. 

Considerable time was then taken up by dis- 
cussions from the floor on ‘‘Grade Marking 
and Certification of Grades of Lumber.’’ 

The California lumbermen seem to be divided 
on the question of grade marking, an issue 
which is now almost assured of adoption by 
California lumber manufacturers. Many of the 
retailers believe that the upper grades should 
be grade marked and the lower grades passed 
on with the stamp. A referendum vote will be 
taken of members of the association to ascertain 
whether the association will endorse grade mark- 
ng as a whole or whether the endorsement will 
be qualified as to grades to be marked. The 
manufacturers of California pines and redwoods 
are looking forward to this referendum with 
some anticipation as a guide for future activi- 
hes. Fred Holmes, of the Holmes-Eureka Lum- 
ber Co., San Francisco, told the lumbermen that 
the company would grade mark all its lumber 
output unless requested on individual orders not 
‘0 do so. This policy will be put into practice 
within sixty days. 

P The greatest accomplishment of the associa- 

‘on was the exploitation of the grade certifi- 


code be passed by your city councilmen without 
first having them compare it with the confer- 
ence code.’’ Mr. Horner declared there was 
need for the code because of: Safety to public; 
fire prevention and protection of property; re- 
duced fire hazard and saving in insurance; 
standardized lumber sizes and grades, making 
selling easier. ‘‘It always takes a big disaster 
to make the public realize the need of building 
regulations, and I suppose there will be changes 
come out of the Florida disaster,’’ declared 
Mr. Horner. 

This concluded the general business of the 
first day. In the evening at 7 o’clock a ban- 
quet was held in the Florentine room at the 
Senator Hotel, and at 9 o’clock dancing started 
in the lobby of the hotel. 


Gave Consideration to Cement Problem 


After adjournment Thursday afternoon a 
committee from the Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Northern California and twenty lumber- 
men met to discuss a proposed agreement be- 
tween the cement wholesalers and the retailers 
whereby the retailers would be protected. The 
plan as outlined was for the wholesaler to add 
6 cents a sack to his wholesale price when he 


UMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, HELD AT THE HOTEL SENATOR, SACRAMENTO, CALIF., ON OCT. 21, 22 AND 23, 1926 


talk which could not be squeezed in on Thurs- 
day afternoon’s program. He told of a number 
of ways short lengths could be turned into 
profit. 

President Pinkerton waived the making of a 
report on the ground that time would not per- 
mit, but he did bring some matters before the 
attention of the delegates, chief of which was 
an amendment to the by-laws providing for 
honorary memberships without ducs for those 
who have worked long and faithfully in the 
interests of the retail lumber business. 

As soon as this amendment to the by- 
laws was adopted in resolution form President 
Pinkerton suggested the following names for 
this honorary membership, and each was admit- 
ted by unanimous vote of the convention: 
‘*Parson’’ (Rev. Peter A.) Simpkin, A. C. 
Bowers, of Santa Ana; Jack Dionne, Phil Hart, 
George M. Cornwall, of Berkeley; and J. E. 
Martin. 

Resolutions of regret were then adopted by 
rising vote at the deaths during the last year 
of Herbert Stone, B. A. Nixon, A. W. Heaven- 
rich, Lloyd Swayne, Elmer Powers and E. A. 
Smith. Expressions of sympathy were also 
ordered sent by the secretary to Will Davis and 
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Frank Fox, two directors of the association, who 
are ill. Another resolution offered from the 
floor was adopted and provides for the sending 
of the president and secretary of the association 
to the convention next month of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at New 
Orleans. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The directors held a luncheon in Room 221 
at the Senator Hotel at noon and the first piece 
of business for the afternoon session was the 
election of Mr. Hallingby as president. The 
new president took the chair and conducted the 
rest of the business session. 


E. Steffenson spoke on ‘‘Local Association 
Management.’’ 


H. T. Didesch, Los Angeles, secretary Mill- 
work Institute of California, in the next ad- 
dress pointed out the value of a code of ethics 
between wholesalers, millmen and retailers. 
This subject was also injected into the next 
order of business, which was a discussion on 
side lines and their relation to volume, the dis- 


eussign being led by E. S. McBride, of Davis, 
and F. D. Prescott, of Fresno. 

**We need a code of ethics to extend into the 
side line work of the retail lumbermen,’’ de- 
elared Mr. Prescott. ‘‘Side lines form a val- 
uable part of the business of some yards but 
there should be an ethical standard to determine 
how far to carry side lines. A city should be 
studied before the lumberman takes on hard- 
ware and other side lines. It should be de- 
termined whether there is need of the side line 
planned. We have a string of yards in several 
cities and in some cities where there is need 
we sell hardware and side lines for buildings, 
but in the others where the city does not need 
them we do not.’’ 

The discussion of the retail lumberman 
handling hardware proved a very delicate point 
and many questions were brought up concern- 
ing the ethical extent of side lines. 

S. E. Mack, of the Material Dealers’ Credit 
Association, Sacramento, declared that the lum- 
berman had taken the backbone and sinew out 
of the hardware business and the lines on which 


there was the least profit. Some dealers re- 
ported that they had found satisfactory co- 
Operation of hardware firms while others found 
it necessary to carry side lines in order to help 
their trade and fully equip a contractor to 
build a howse. 

With this discussion concluded the conven- 
tion adjourned its business sessions. 


Entertainment Features 


The wives of the delegates played bridge at 
the Sacramento Hotel from 12:15 to 3 o’clock 
and then attended a theater party. 

Golf matches were played in the afternoon 
and in the evening a Hallowe’en party was 
held in the Pompeian room at the Sacramento 
Hotel. With the business cares off their minds, 
the delegates turned to golf matches and sight- 
seeing tours on Saturday, most of them return- 
ing to their homes Saturday night. 

A feature of the convention was the renting 
of the entire mezzanine floor of the Senator 
Hotel for displays of lumber, building material, 
wall boards, paints, roofing and cabinet work. 


Pacific Loggers Discuss “Preparation” 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 27.—Truly interna- 
tional in aspect, the seventeenth session of the 
Pacific Logging Congress and machinery show 
opened this morning, with President Minot 
Davis, of Tacoma, Wash., in the chair. The 
assemblage was welcomed to the city by L. D. 
Taylor, mayor of Vancouver, in a brief and 
happy speech, during which he referred humor- 
ously to ‘‘log rolling’’ as an incident in his 
political career. 

The broad scope of the attendance was shown 
through the introduction of Clyde 8. Martin, 
chief forester of the Madras presidency, India, 
who timed a journey to the United States so as 
to be present at the congress. Mr. Martin 
reached Victoria last evening. He spoke at 
considerable length on conditions affecting East 
Indian forestry and operation, and alluded to 
the fact that he had been instrumental in turn- 
ing a dead project into a live one. As illustra- 
tive of logging methods, he displayed a large 
topographic map of Elival Valley, Chenat Nair 
reserved forest, South Malabar. He spoke in 
complimentary terms of the congress, saying 
that its influence was extending all over the 
world, and that in India the proceedings of 
the Pacific Logging Congress were being used as 
text books. ‘‘It is significant,’’ he declared, 
**that the congress is beginning to branch out.’’ 
His talk attracted a great deal of attention, 
particularly an outline of different conditions 
calling for a change in methods in that country. 


Illustrate Progress Made in Logging 


Two other features, entirely new and em- 
phatically illustrative of the progress made in 
logging, were developed by President Davis dur- 
ing the afternoon session. One of them was 
brought out by S. R. Black, of the California 
Forest Protective Association, in a discussion 
of the use of tractors, graders and Fresno lev- 
elers in railroad construction. The observations 
of Mr. Black were made after a display of 
motion pictures, and they disclosed a novel idea 
of railroad grading as applicable to logging 
operations. He cited an instance where two 
men with a tractor had laid out a railroad, at 
a tremendous saving over old methods. ‘‘ They 
did not have any construction camp,’’ he said, 
‘fand the speed at which they built the road 
over a rough country was amazing.’’ 

Another notable talk along similar lines was 
given by F. L. Milward, of the Aloha Lumber 
Co., Aloha, Wash., who described a home-made 
machine for picking up and laying track. As 
Mr. Milward developed his topic, the lights were 
switched off, and moving pictures illustrative 
of the process were thrown on the screen by 
Harold M. Brown, official photographer of the 
congress. The machine described by Mr. Mil- 
ward carries its own material and goes under 


NOTE: A full report of the seven- 
teenth session of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress will appear in the Nov. 6 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





its own power. It swings a unit of nine ties to 
the front, equal to half a rail, and as the ties 
are being laid the machine picks up a rail and 
quickly delivers it into position. A Fordson 
tractor supplies the power, and the machine 
complete represents an outlay of only $2,200. 
Through its use, Mr. Milward said, the cost of 
picking up and relaying is cut in half. 

As announced by President Davis, the first 
day’s session has been devoted to ‘‘ Prepara- 
tion.’’ The topies, which were generally dis- 
cussed, brought out many observations on cruis- 
ing and mapping, cost accounting, railroad con- 
struction and track-laying practices. The sec- 
ond day will be devoted to a consideration of 
actual logging, and the third to a discussion of 
means of perpetuating the industry—the final 
topic to embrace not only reforestation but mar- 
keting methods, a most important essential. 


Well Known Men Take Part in Session 


Among those taking part today were such well 
known figures as D. E. Stewart, past president 
of the congress, and now president of Stewart, 
Walsh & Wolfe, Portland, Ore.; E. J. Brigham, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Roy 
F. Morse, vice president and manager of the 
Longview (Wash.) division ‘of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co.; Huntington Taylor, Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; J. P. 
McGoldrick, MeGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, 
Wash.; T. L. Murray, West Fork Logging Co., 
Tacoma, and past president of the congress; 
C. B. Sanderson, Milwaukee Land Co., Seattle, 
Wash., and W. J. Ryan, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Tacoma. 

The president appointed D. E. Stewart chair- 
man of the nominating committee, and Paul E. 
Freydig as chairman of the resolution commit- 
tee. Mr. Freydig is manager of the logging 
operations of the Charles R. MeCormick Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle. 


A telegram was read from J. J. Donovan, of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash., who wired from Chicago his regret at his 
inability to be present, saying he was sorry not 
to be on hand to run a foot race with Ed 
English, and expressing the wish that the con- 
gress be the best ever convened. 


The sessions are being held in the freight 
sheds of the Northern Pacific, which have been 
converted into a commodious audience room. 
Tonight’s feature is the welfare dinner, which 
is being given in the Oval Room of the Hotel 
Vancouver. 


Exhibitors at Machinery Show 


The machinery show, as arranged by Seere- 
tary Archibald Whisnant, is attracting the at- 
tention of the visitors, containing, as it does, 
as complete and varied an exhibit as has ever 
been shown. Nearly everything the logger uses 
in the woods, or for his comfort, has its place 
in the show. Among the prominent exhibitors 
are the American Steel & Wire Co., wire rope; 
Mathews gravity lumber conveyor; Climax loco- 
motive; S. K. F. Co., ball bearing hangers; 
Cletrac tractor; Athey truss wheel logging bum- 
mer; Lincoln electric welder; Kalamazoo speed- 
ers exhibited by the Hofius Steel & Equipment 
Co., of Seattle; Willamette Iron & Steel Co., 
two-drum hoist for ‘‘Caterpillar’’ tractor and 
a lumber carrier; P&H crawler type shovel; 
Pyle national floodlights; Oxweld welding and 
cutting equipment; American portable sawmill 
in operation; Ohio machine knives; four types 
of portable fire pumps by the Pacific Marine 
Supply Co., Seattle; and motion pictures of a 
Baldwin locomotive, South Bend spark arrester 
and Atkins saws. 





Proves Value of Southern Pine 


LivE Oak, FLA., Oct. 25.—Officials of the 
Standard Lumber Co. at this place are more 
than ever convinced of the value of longleaf 
yellow pine as a construction material since 
their experience in the recent Florida storm. 
Discussing the results of this storm, G. D. Long, 
sales manager, said that the company’s south 
Florida mill and townsite at Sears, was right 
in the path of the hurricane, but considering 
the fact that the wind blew at a velocity of 
about 125 miles an hour, they came through 
it with a minimum loss. The greatest damage 
to the plant was to blow down the smokestacks, 
the sheet iron siding and roofing off the boiler 
house, and to blow off from one-fourth to one- 
third of the mill roof. This roof is supported 
by steel trusses, six or eight of which had to 
be replaced, as they were damaged beyond re- 
pair. Mr. Long says the wind did very little 
damage to the houses, all of which are built 
of longleaf yellow pine with shingle roofs. 
Several 2-room houses were blown off their 
foundations, but did not collapse. Not a single 
roof was lost from any of the houses. Mr. 
Long says, ‘‘We think that our experience 18 
a strong recommendation and a tribute to yel- 
low pine construction when properly done.’’ 
As was the case with every other lumberman 
this territory, Mr. Long was considerably peeved 
with the widely heralded statement of Roger 
Babson attributing the great loss to frame con- 
struction and thinks the experience of his com- 
pany at Sears is a complete refutation of the 
statement made by Babson. 
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Much Interest Shown in Third Portable 


® 


STaTE COLLEGE, Pa., Oct. 26.—Rain and snow 
marred the opening day of the third Portable 
Sawmill Week at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, yesterday, but despite the inclement 
weather twenty-six foresters and lumbermen 
from Pennsylvania and nearby States regis- 
tered. During the day an additional fifty, in- 
cluding forestry and industrial engineering stu- 
dents, viewed the sawing with steam power and 
tractors. 

Both steam power and tractors were utilized 
to operate the portable sawmill used for the 
demonstrations. The saws used were furnished 
by Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), and belts from 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., were used. 
Other power plants were an electric motor fur- 
nished by the General Electric Co. and an in- 
dustrial unit supplied by the Waukesha Motor 


Co. 

Today, the second of the Sawmill Week, 
brought with it fair weather and thirty addi- 
tional visitors. The demonstrations of sawing 
with the different kinds of power continued, 
Levi Coulson, Gardners, Pa., handling the saw. 
Henry D. Sheridan, of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa., directed 
the sawing so as to get the best grade of lum- 
ber and explained to the onlookers the. steps 
necessary in good sawing. Lawrence W. Smith 
and John Hoffman, of the same lumber com- 


Sawmill Week 


Sawmill Products.’’ He spoke of the need of a 
perspective in the business of making lumber 
with a portable sawmill and emphasized the 
part played by vision, common sense and honesty 
in the lumber business. Selling the product was 
credited as the most important part of any 
business. He also referred to the need for 
better lumber from portable mills. 

‘Necessary Safety Precautions in the Op- 
eration of Portable Sawmills’’ was then pre- 
sented by T. R. Snyder, chief of the research 
section, department of labor and industry, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Snyder said that while agricultural work- 
ers do not come under the factory act, a farmer 
who operates a sawmill and sells lumber 
does. He urged farmers sawing lumber for 
sale or on contract to comply with the law to 
save themselves excessive financial loss in the 
event of an accident and to safeguard workers. 


WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 


Sawing for grade continued throughout the 
day Wednesday. 

First on the afternoon program Wednesday 
was a demonstration of stacking lumber and 
covering the piles to protect them from sun 
and weather. 

Charles H. Cooper, of Henry Disston & Sons 
(Ine.), then told how to care for saws. He 
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TAKE YOUR MEDICINE— 


If you start a slander, be ready to meet it when it comes home full 
If your boy follows your example, don’t blame him if he gets into 
If you are breaking the speed limit, don’t blame the cop for calling 
If you deceive your customers don’t blame the help if they deceive 
If you tried to put something over, don’t blame the editor for publish- 
If you don’t belong to a trade association don’t blame it if it is not 


If you are wrong, don’t blame the preacher if the sermon sounds 








pany but located at Sheffield, Pa., graded the 
lumber as it came from the saw and demon- 
strated correct piling methods. 

In his talk Tuesday afternoon on the develop- 
ments in portable sawmill construction and de- 
sign William G. Eppley, of the A. B. Farquhar 
Co., told of the work that has been done by 
sawmill manufacturers to make portable ma- 
chines adaptable to the power available. While 
he believes steam to be the most economical 
because of the possibility of utilizing the offal 
incidental to milling, yet he sees the necessity 
of having mills that can be run by other forms 
of power. 

TUESDAY EVENING 


Tuesday evening’s session was initiated with 
the showing of the moving picture reels, 
‘*Winged Guardians’’ and ‘‘ Marking Timber.’’ 
Dean R. L. Watts, of the Pennsylvania State 
school of agriculture, then welcomed the vis- 
itors to the college. He emphasized the value 
of reforestation as a State and national pro- 
gram and stressed the importance of utilization 
of forest products. 

G. G. Green, of Stevenson, Green & Co., Lock 
Haven, Pa., talked on ‘‘ Wholesaling Portable 


stressed a large number of points to be ob- 
served. Efforts, he said, were continually be- 
ing directed toward putting out a finished saw 
that would stand up and give service under 
different speeds. He praised the work of saw- 
ing being done in the demonstrations. Less 
than one-tenth of 1 percent poor lumber was 
coming from the saw, he estimated. 


The various tractors, electric motors, indus- 
trial units, and the steam engine were alter- 
nated as power for the mill to satisfy the in- 
terest of the spectators in the different types 
of power. 


The Wednesday evening program started with 
two moving pictures, ‘‘ Nature’s Crop of White 
Pine’’ and ‘‘Harvesting Uncle Sam’s Tim- 
ber.’’ 

F. T. Murphey, extension forester of the 
Pennsylvania State College, presented some 
‘*Problems in Portable Sawmill Operation.’’ 
Among these he listed getting rid of low grade 
material, selling lumber and accepting orders, 
becoming acquainted with timber, hiring and 
retaining personnel, cutting lumber the proper 
thickness, financing, marketing, and factors af- 
fecting success and failure. 


S. H. Marsh, supervisor of the Shenandoah 
national forest, then talked on the ‘‘ Importance 
of Portable Sawmills in the Utilization of 
Timber in the National Forests of the East.’’ 
In this paper the main point emphasized was 
that there is a place for the portable mill in 
working up stands of timber that can not be 
operated profitably by any other means. 


THURSDAY SESSIONS 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN]) 


State CoLLEGE, Pa., Oct. 28.—E. J. McKel- 
vey, Hollidaysburg, Pa., presided at the business 
session today of the Pennsylvania Forest Prod- 
ucts Manufacturers’ Association. Secretary 
Ralph A. Smith reported progress in standard- 
ization and some reduction in freight rates. 

A. C. Neumueller, forester, Lehigh Codl & 
Navigation Co., spoke on ‘‘Standardization of 
Anthracite Mine Timbers.’’ He described the 
setting up of timbers in the mine and gave di- 
mensions and specifications of timbers used. 

R. E. Krape, manager timber department, 
Rochester-Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., also spoke 
on the standardization of mine timbers. He 
doubted whether there could be standardized 
timbers for the coal industry. He appealed for 
standardization wherever possible as an aid to 
conservation. 

At the Thursday afternoon session, Prof. C. 
W. Hasek, head of the department of economics 
at Penn State, gave an interesting 10-minute 
talk on the basic principles of rate making. 

L. E. Staley, deputy secretary of the State 
department of forests and waters, discussed the 
relation of lumbering and forestry. The coun- 
try, he said, is using four times as much lumber 
as is produced. He also explained the fire pro- 
tective system used in the State. 

R. D. Garver, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., talked on ‘‘ Lumber Stand- 
ardization.’’ He traced the development of 
softwood grading rules and explained the rules 
now in use. The advantages of standardization 
were emphasized. ; 

‘*The Value of Credit Information’’ was 
discussed by J. J. Saunders, manager of R. G. 
Dun & Co., Philadelphia. He stressed the value 
of reliable information as an aid to the conduct 
of business. 

C. R. Anderson, extension forester of the 
Pennsylvania State College, talked on freight 
rates and their relation to lumbering and for- 
estry. 

A committee consisting of J. H. Barnhart, of 
H. C. Frick Coal Co., Scottdale; J. E. Neiser, 
of Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh; 8. E. 
Workman, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh; 
R. E. Krape, chairman general committee on 
mine timber, American Mining Congress; 
T. G. Crownover, Huntingdon; George Holt, 
Fleming; N. M. Gamble, Williamsport; R. D. 
Garver, Madison, Wis.; and the president and 
secretary of the association, drew up a report 
on standardization of mine timbers which was 
essentially the same as that published by the 
association in October, except that chestnut 
was added as a species. The chief difference 
in opinion was on blighted and dead versus’ 
live trees. Grades 1 and 3 were eliminated. 
It is confidently expected by the association 
that the report will be adopted by the coal 
companies, 

Election of officers will take place at the 
meeting to be held in January. 





THE VIRGIN FORESTS, before the white man 
came, were mostly dense, dark, damp and cool. 
In dry seasons lightning, and perhaps Indians, 
set fire to these forests and there are evidences 
of extensive prehistoric burns in some parts of 
the country. As a whole, however, these dark, 
humid forests were much less inflammable than 
the modern denuded or thinned-out forests. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Nov. 4-5—Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 
Nov. 8—Florida Lumber and Millwork Association, San 
Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 
Nov. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Semiannual. 

Nov. 9—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, Evansville, Ind. 
Monthly meeting. 

Nov. 9—Shortleaf Yellow Pine Association, Columbus, 
Miss. 


Nov. 9—New York Lumber Trade Association. Recep- 
tion and dance, Nov. 11, at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. Annual, 

Nov. 9-12—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 
Nov. 11-12—West Texas Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Brownwood, Tex. Annual, 

Nov. 15-16—Leyal Legion ef Loggers and Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Semi-annual meeting board of di- 
rectors. 

Noy. 16—Mississippi-East Louisiana Mill Managers’ As- 
sociation, Laurel, Miss. 

Nov. 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Annual. 

Nov. 17-18—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla. General meeting. 


Nov. 18—Macon Lumbermen'’s Club, Hotel Dempsey, 
Macon, Ga. Ladies’ night. 

Noy. 18-19—Millwork Institute of California, Hotel 
Whitcomb, San Francisco, Calif. 

Noy. 22-23—Mississippi Valley Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual. 

Nov. 23—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Hotel Ralston, 
Columbus, Ga. Monthly meeting. 


Nov. 30-——National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Meeting board of directors. 
Dec. 4—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


tion, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. Annual, 


Dec, 6-0—Western Forestry and Conservation Associa- 
tion, Victoria, B. C. Annual, 

Dec. 14-15—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

Jan. 12-13, 1927—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 18-20, 1927—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Jan. 19-21, 1927—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28, 1927—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 
Annual, 


Jan. 26-28, 1927—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 
Jan. 26-28, 1927. Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. An- 

nual. 

Jan. 28-29, 1927—American Forestry Association, New 
Haven, Conn. Annual. 

Feb. 1-3, 1927—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Annual. 

Feb. 2-3, 1927—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb, 2-4, 1927—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Olds Hotel, Lansing, Mich. Annual. 
Feb. 9-10, 1927—National Association of Commission 

Lumber Salesmen, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11, 1927—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
~~ cree Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 15-17, 1927—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 16-18, 1927—-Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and Cornhusker Knot-Hole Club, City Auditorium, 
Lincoln, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 24-26, 1927—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 
Feb. 24-25, 1927—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork 

Association, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 





Georgia Retailers’ Program 

ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 25.—All arrangements 
have been practically completed by the executive 
committee of the Georgia Retail Lumber & Mill- 
work Association for the annual convention 
which is to be held at the Henry Grady Hotel 
here on Nov. 4 and 5, according to an announce- 
ment by Herbert J. West, of the West Lumber 
Co., president of the association. 

One of the principal subjects to be taken up 
and one that will probably occupy a good share 
of the business sessions, is cost accounting, when 
the committee in charge of this matter will 
make a final recommendation of the system it 
has adopted, which is substantially the same 
as that used by the members of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Entertainment features for the convention 
are in charge of a committee of the Atlanta 
members, who are arranging an elaborate pro- 
gram. 

On the last day of the meeting officers for 
the ensuing year will be elected, and it is also 
thought likely that a new executive secretary 
will be appointed to succeed Eugene B. Kemp, 
who recently resigned to take up another line 
of work. 


National Directors to Meet 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has sent out a call 
for a meeting of the directors of the association 
in Chieago on Nov. 30. The hour and place of 
meeting will be announced later. 

The principal matters to come before the 
directors are the completion of the financing of 
the new trade extension program, which calls 
for a minimum of a million dollars a year for 
five years; reduction of the Federal corpora- 
tion income tax rate, and joint consideration 
with the advisory committee of the status of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange. 

It is likely that the Trade Extension Organi- 
zation Committee will meet in connection with 
the directors’ meeting. 


Massachusetts Retailers Set Date 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 26.—Granville Fuller, 
of Brighton, secretary of the Massachusetts Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, announces 
that the annual convention will be held Satur- 
day, Dee. 4, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. Con- 
vention committees have been organized and are 
hard at work to make this annual the ‘‘best 
ever.’’ There will be a business session at 9:30 
a.m., and the banquet will be served at 1 p. m., 
followed by addresses and discussions on topics 
of major interest to the lumber trade. 

Major topics on the program for the morning 
business session, in addition to official reports 
and election of officers, are lumber merchandis- 
ing, safeguarding of credits and a study of 


costs. Addresses are scheduled to be made by 
Charles Baker, of the Baker Lumber Co., Wor- 
cester, president of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, and Paul 8S. Collier, 
secretary-manager of that organization. 

A feature planned for the convention pro- 
gram is to be the formal presentation to the 
Massachusetts lumber trade of the Lumber 
Credit & Research Bureau (Inc.), of Boston, 
just promoted here by a group of twenty-five 
Boston lumber merchants, who have underwrit- 
ten its finances and secured Jeremiah F. Downey, 
for seventeen years head of the building depart- 
ment of Cambridge, as its executive-secretary. 
Secretary Downey is to tell the Massachusetts 
dealers about the plans for operating the credit 
agency and the handling of claim collections. 
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Southwestern Plans Maturing 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 25.—Plans for the 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, to be held Jan. 26, 27 
and 28, 1927, at the Muehlebach Hotel here, are 
fast taking shape. A meeting of the general 
convention committee was held Oct. 13, to make 
plans for the convention, and this committee 
has suggested that the dealers can well outline 
the type of program they wish to see carried out. 
The committee asks also that those who know 
of men in their sections who are qualified to 
diseuss dealer subjects should give the commit- 
tee their names. The program committee ap- 
pointed for the convention vonsists of C. W. 
Baker, chairman, Burgner-Bowman-Matthews 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; J. W. Triesch- 
mann, East Arkansas Lumber Co., Little Rock, 
Ark.; J. R. Moorehead, J. R. Moorehead, Lex- 
ington, Mo.; C. D. Burkholder, E. R. Burkholder 
Lumber Co., McPherson, Kan., and Walter Lam- 
bert, Lambert Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


Nebraska Dealers Set Date 


LINCOLN, NEs., Oct. 26.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and the Cornhusker Knot-Hole Club, ac- 
cording to announcement made by Secretary H. 
E. Dole, of the club, will be Feb. 16, 17 and 18, 
1927, at the City Auditorium, Lincoln, Neb., 
where also there will be special exhibits of prod- 
uets handled by lumber dealers. 


Pittsburghers Endorse Extension 


PiTTsBURGH, Pa., Oct. 26—The Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has en- 
dorsed the trade extension program of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
looking toward promotion of the use of lum- 
ber. W. W. Schupner of New York, secretary 
of the National association, was present at 
the weekly meeting of the local association in 
the William Penn Hotel Monday, and it was 
following an address on the subject by Mr. 
Schupner that action was taken. 


Dispenses with Monthly Meeting 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 26.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania has dispensed with its 
monthly meeting for November on account of 
the fact that many of the directors will be in 
attendance at the National convention. The 
board will hold its next meeting the first Fri- 
day in December. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary Holds Bridge Tea 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 25.—The Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary of District No. 8 of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers held a bridge tea at 
the Neil House, Oct. 20, with about 150 in 
attendance. It was the first social affair of the 
winter and it is planned to have monthly meet- 
ings. A musical program was rendered consist- 
ing of selections by Miss Helen Webster, so- 
prano soloist, and R. H. McGreevey, brother of 
Mrs. E. C. Callinan, tenor soloist. Mrs. Callinan 
accompanied the singer at the piano. Prizes 
for the bridge game were donated by various 
local lumbermen. 


Southwestern Ontarians Discuss Tax 


ToRoNTO, ONT., Oct. 25.—The Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held one of its periodical meetings, at the Gray 
Convention Hall, Chatham, Ont., on Oct. 21, 
much of the session being devoted to a discus- 
sion of wholesalers selling direct to contrac- 
tors and consumers. It was reported that this 
evil had become increasingly prevalent of late. 
Those present believed that the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association should be asked to 
take aggressive action with a view to improv- 
ing the situation. 

The best way in which to increase the mem- 
bership of the Southwestern association was 
discussed and the chairman was asked to ap- 
point local committees and furnish them with 
lists of non-members, so that they might be 
canvassed personally. 

A sales tax ruling recently issued by the de- 
partment of customs and excise, interpreting 
the regulations in connection with hardwood 
flooring, was submitted and discussed. The new 
interpretation is that hardwood flooring is sub- 
ject to a tax of 5 percent instead of 2% per- 
cent and that the change is retroactive to Jan. 
1, 1924. This would be a serious injustice and 
the members believed that it is entirely contrary 
to the rules previously issued. The Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is already 
working upon this matter, in codperation with 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, and 
it is believed that the new interpretation will be 
withdrawn. The chairman of the Southwestern 
association was authorized to appoint a commit- 
tee to investigate the matter. 

B. F. Clarke, of Glencoe, Ont., was elected 
to the board of directors to fill a vacancy 
caused by the withdrawal of Gordon Richard- 
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son, who has retired from the lumber business. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of 
the Southwestern association at London, Ont., 
early in February, at the eall of the chairman, 
with a subsequent meeting at Windsor in March, 
and the annual meeting in May. 

Chester Belton, of Sarnia, delivered an ad- 
dress upon his impressions gathered during a 
recent trip to Europe. One of the interesting 
facts that he brought out was the great re- 
duction in the demand for Canadian white 
pine, which had been a direct result of the coal 
strike. 
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Georgia Retailers’ Secretary Resigns 

ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 26.—H. L. Turner, for- 
merly of Miami, Fla., assumed the duties of 
secretary of the Building Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Atlanta on Oct. 15, succeeding 
Eugene B. Kemp, who had been secretary of 
the organization since its formation several 
months ago, and who resigned the position the 
early part of October to take up another line 
of work. Mr. Kemp also acted as executive 
secretary for the Georgia Retail Lumber & Mill- 
work Association, but Mr. Turner will not as- 
sume these additional duties. Hence, a new 
executive secretary will probably be appointed 
by the lumber dealers when they hold their 
annual meeting in Atlanta on Nov. 4 and 5. 


Buffalo Dealers Elect 


BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 25.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held its annual meeting 
on Oct. 13 and eleeted officers as follows: 

President—Ray H. Bennett. 

First vice president—Fleming Sullivan. 

Second vice president—Oliver J. Veling. 

Treasurer—Nelson T. Montgomery. 

Secretury—K. C. Evarts. 


Walnut Association Meets 


The principal speaker at the meeting of the 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 
held in Chicago on Oct. 21 was T. D. Perry, of 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., Boston, Mass., 
industrial engineers specializing in the wood- 
working field. Mr. Perry’s subject was ‘‘ The 
Artificial Extension of the Heartwood Color 
into the Sapwood.’’ Preliminary laboratory in- 
vestigations have indicated that such a matur- 
ing of the sapwood appears to be practical on 
a commercial basis. The speaker brought out 
that at present there is considerable waste in 
the eutting of walnut veneers, due to the fact 
that the cleanest and the best figured wood in 
stumps and logs is to be found in the light 
colored sapwood. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Perry’s address a committee was appointed by 
President C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., 
to confer further on this subject and report at 
the next meeting. 

8. F. D. Meffley, of Chicago, secretary Illinois 
Millwork Association, discussed somewhat in 
detail the labor situation in the Chicago district 
and the efforts being made by his organization 
to prevent its domination by union labor and 
the exclusion from the Chicago markets of raw 
material not produced in union shops. 

Secretary George N. Lamb reported that wal- 
nut is being used for steering wheels in 80 per- 
cent of all automobiles manufactured costing 
$800 and up. 

It was brought out that practically all furni- 
ture factories are operating on increased sched- 
ules, and that the demand for walnut lumber 
i this market had very greatly increased since 
the summer, It was also reported that many 
furniture manufacturers, attempting to cheapen 
their product by using substitutes for walnut in 
the solid parts, had not been entirely successful. 

he cost of additional finishing operations, to- 
gether with the much larger percentage of re- 
‘urned goods, had in many eases wiped out the 
small savings that had been effected. 

_ There was the usual review of the associa- 
hon’s advertising, the schedule for which was 
mereased in September. 

Diseussion elicited the information that con- 
ditions in the walnut industry are greatly im- 
Proved over those of thirty days ago. FAS are 





in strong demand, and owing to the interference 
with logging operations for the last sixty days 
by incessant rains it has been impossible to get 
enough logs in from the country to meet the 
demand. Buying has also been free in selects 
and No. 1 common to the extent that the sur- 
plus of No. 1 common has now gone into con- 
sumption. The mills are generally planning to 
run as near to capacity during the winter as log 
supplies will permit. Demand for veneers has 
been strong. 


Coopers Meet in November 


The program for the semiannual convention 
of the Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, to be held Nov. 8, 9 and 10 at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, indicates that the three days 
will be fully taken up with discussions of prob- 
lems of the greatest interest to the trade. On 
Monday morning, Nov. 8, several committees 
of the tight and slack cooperage group will 
meet. The execu- 
tive committee will 
meet Monday after- 
noon. On Tuesday 
morning the entire 
slack cooperage 
branch, all groups, 
will meet ; commit- 
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tees will report and 
officers will be 
elected. This will 
be followed by a 
meeting of the 
tight stave and 
heading group. In 
the afternoon there 
will be a joint conference of the tight and 
slack coopers, followed by a meeting of the 
entire tight cooperage, all groups, and reports 
of various committees. This will be followed 
by a meeting of the slack cooperage and the 
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coiled elm hoop groups. On Tuesday evening 
the association ’s semiannual dinner will be held 
at the hotel, during the course of which there 
will be special entertainment. A special pro- 
gram for the ladies who attend will be an- 
nounced at the hotel. 


The general session of the association is to 
be held on Wednesday morning. The officers 
and traffic manager will render their reports 
in pamphlet form. This will be followed by an 
address by a prominent speaker, after which 
there will be open discussion on various sub- 
jects. 

A beautiful identification badge in blue and 
gold will be presented by E. C. Atkins & Co., 
saw manufacturers, of Indianapolis, Ind. The 
name bar is of oxidized gold, to which a royal 
blue silk ribbon is attached imprinted in gold. 
The pendant or medallion is in the form of a 
barrel and symbolizes the cooperage industries. 


Philadelphia Association Activities 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 27.—The allied lum- 
ber interests of Philadelphia and vicinity are 
arranging a testimonial dinner to Fred 8S. Un- 
derhill, president of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, and Ben C. 
Currie, president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. The dinner will be given 
on the evening of Nov. 18, with invitations 
shortly to go forward to buyers, sellers and the 
widely known consumers of lumber in this see- 
tion. 





The Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association 
will hold its annual ‘‘ Customers Night’’ at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Friday, Nov. 5, at 
which time the knights of the road will play 
host to several hundred retailers. 

Another important dinner is that of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange, to be held at Kugler’s 
Restaurant Thursday evening, Nov. 4. The 
speaker will be H. N. Wheeler, an internation- 
ally known expert on forestry as it is being 
practiced by the national Government, the vari- 
ous States and the large lumber concerns. Mr. 
Wheeler’s address will be illustrated by mov- 
ing pictures. 


Managers Association Meets 


TUSKEGEE, ALA., Oct. 25.—The regular meet- 
ing of the Alabama-West Florida Mill Man- 
agers’ Association was held here Oct. 19 at the 
plant of the East Alabama Lumber Co. Prior to 
the business sessions, the members inspected the 
new pine and hardwood operations of the East 
Alabama company, where, in a plant which is a 
model in layout and construction, pine and 
hardwood lumber are manufactured. Good 
housekeeping was in evidence throughout the 
premises and tlie hardwood yard is a model of 
cleanliness and order. 

At noon the members were treated to an old 
fashioned barbecue dinner as guests of Messrs. 
Mitchell, Probert and Shertzer, officers of the 
East Alabama company, which was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all present. The business meeting 
was called to order shortly after dinner by J. G. 
McGowin, of the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., who 
presided in the absence of President W. M. 
Nichols. The subject on the program for this 
meeting was hardwoods, and the first speaker 
was L. L. Shertzer, who discussed the manu- 
facture, sizes and yarding of hardwood. Mr. 
Shertzer illustrated the proper method of saw- 
ing logs to get the best grades and sizes from 
the various species, utilizing every available foot 
of the log. He also told something about the 
methods and requirements for properly air dry- 
ing hardwood lumber. 

W. S. Probert, secretary of the East Ala- 
bama company, who talked on ‘‘ Kiln Drying 
Hardwood,’’ explained certain experiments his 
company had been making with a view to re- 
ducing the time necessary to kiln dry hardwood 
properly and at the same time give the trade 
a quality product. Mr. Probet said that his 
company had found that the air drying time 


had been shortened considerably by giving the 
hardwoods a 24-hour steam bath before stack- 
ing on the yard. 

F. R. Gadd, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute, of Memphis, Tenn., addressed the 
meeting, discussing generally on hardwood re- 
forestation, logging, manufacturing and mar- 
keting, pointing out that hardwood manufac- 
turers are not devoting as much attention to 
hardwood reforestation and selective logging 
as should be done. Mr. Gadd urged the mem- 
bers of the association to support President 
Frank G. Wisner, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in his campaign for 
a reduction of the present rate of corporation 
income tax. 

Members of the association discussed the re- 
cent statement made by Roger W. Babson, a 
statistical authority, to the effect that legisla- 
tion should be enacted in Florida preventing 
the building of wooden houses. The Alabama- 
West Florida association went on record by re- 
solving ‘‘that Mr. Babson be asked to produce 
evidence in support of his statements showing 
that well built properly constructed frame 
houses failed te resist the stress of the recent 
Florida hurricane; and failing to do so, that 
he be requested to retract the newspaper state- 
ments credited to him on the subject and with- 
draw his advice to the Florida legislators. ’’ 

The Tuskegee meeting of the association was 
one of the best ever held, and it was certain 
that the members received considerable benefit 
from the discussions indulged in. The next 
meeting will be held on Tuesday, Nov. 23, with 
the place of meeting and the subject to be dis- 
cussed to be left to the officers for later an- 
nouncement, 
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Activities in Local Lumber Clubs 


Columbia County Dealers Organize 

PorTaGE, Wis., Oct. 25.—A new county or- 
ganization of retail lumber dealers was formed 
here on Friday night, Oct. 22, when the dealers 
from Columbia County who attended the ses- 
sion formed the Columbia County Dealers’ Club 
and elected W. E. Gleason, of the Consumers 
Lumber & Coal Co., Portage, as president; and 
H. D. Snider, of the Hanson-Snider Lumber Co., 
Kilbourn, secretary-treasurer. It was decided 
to meet every month and the next session is 
scheduled for Tuesday, Nov. 23. It was a meet- 
ing to diseuss cement and the problems arising 
from the handling of this commodity, and the 
main speakers were Don S. Montgomery, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation; and J. G. Bates, of the Bates Valve 
Bag Co., Chicago. 

(\S@Q@e@eaaaanaaaee 
Observes Management Week 

PitrsspurGH, Pa., Oct. 27.—The Pittsburgh 
Lumbermen’s Club observed management week, 
advocated by the United States Department of 
Commerce, by devoting its weekly luncheon to- 
day to a consideration of the elimination of 
waste. W. H. Williams, of the Keystone Lum- 
ber Co., who attended the standardization con- 
ferences in Washington and recently served as 
chairman of a special committee of the club 
making a study of waste elimination, was the 
speaker. In furtherance of the idea of the 
elimination of waste, the club is coéperating 
with the railroads and shippers by having rep- 
resentation on the Allegheny shippers’ re- 
gional advisory board now being formed. 
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Minneapolis Salesmen Talk Shop 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 26.—Charles W. 
Stark, of the Fred Hedstrom Lumber Co., told 
members of the Retail Lumber Salesmen’s Club 
at its meeting last week that lumbermen can be 
effective in stopping the inroads being made by 
some of the substitutes in the lumber business. 
The lumbermen should push lumber sales as 
vigorously as the manufacturers of substitutes 
seek to sell their products. Mr. Stark said that 
a lumberman must sell service as well as dimen- 
sions, shingles and sash and doors. He should 
aid in the preparation of plans for construction. 

C. F. Ashton, of the Thompson Lumber Co., 
said that if the lumbermen ‘‘took some of the 
mystery out of the business it would be a good 
thing for the consumer as well as the lumber- 
men,’? 

The meeting was given over largely to a dis- 
cussion of lumber and substitutes. The sales- 
men get together twice a month to ‘‘ talk shop’’ 
and exchange ideas. 

The Edham Co. (Ine.), which manufactures 
colored shingles at its Twin City plant, will 
entertain the club at its next meeting. This 
company uses red cedar shingles which are hand- 
dipped at its two plants, one in the Twin Cities 
and the other at Vancouver, B. C. Motion 
pictures of the processes at these plants are to 
be shown, followed by a deseriptive talk. 
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Macon Club Meets 


Macon, Ga., Oct. 25.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club at its October luncheon, held at the Hotel 
Lanier here on Friday night, showed resentment 
to the suggestion of Roger W. Babson that 
Florida enact legislation making it unlawful 
to build houses of wood. The club went on 
record as condemning Babson’s suggestion and 
endorsing publicity in reply to his suggestion. 

Amendments to the constitution were made 
providing for active, associate and honorary 
members. Avner Chambers was elected to the 
board of directors to complete that body. 

President H. L. MacEwen was authorized 
to name an entertainment committee to ar- 
range for the next meeting, which will be la- 
dies’ night, to be held on Nov. 18 at the Ho. 
tel Dempsey. Meetings have been held at 8 
o’elock in the evening, but after the ladies? 


night, which will take place at the same hour, 
the meetings will be held at 6:30 p.m. This, 
it is believed, will lead to a marked increase 
in the membership and attendance. 

A. H. Bankston, traveling representative of 
the Case-Fowler Lumber Co., just back from 
Cairo, Egypt, was a guest of the club at the 
luncheon. Another guest was C. B. Pooser, of 
the Southern Lumber Corporation, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., who has been transferred to Macon 
and will be with E. A. Burgtorf, in that com- 
pany’s local office. 


Talks on Wood Preservation 


New York, Oct. 27.—Prof. George A. Gar- 
ratt, of the forestry department of Yale Uni- 
versity, addressed the Nylta Club at its meet- 
ing last Friday night on ‘‘ Wood Preservation.’’ 
Prof. Garratt said that under proper methods 
of conservation the timber supply of the United 
States could be made to last indefinitely. He 
said decay and poor manufacturing were among 
the chief causes of waste in the lumber indus- 
try and cited fire control as one of the most 
important things to be accomplished in the way 
of conservation. 


Discuss Cement Question 


DARLINGTON, WIs., Oct. 25.—The meeting of 
the La Fayette County retail lumber dealers’ 
club which was held here last week developed 
into a meeting of the Southwestern Wisconsin 
Lumbermen’s Club as practically the entire 
membership of the district organization was 
present. Forty attended the dinner at the 
Darlington Hotel and the business meeting later 
in the director’s room of the Citizens’ National 
Bank. Cement was the topic under discussion, 
and Don 8. Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was 
the principal speaker. A large number of deal- 
ers took part in the discussion following Mr. 
Montgomery’s talk in which he told of the ex- 
periences various dealers he knew had had with 
cement. It was learned through the discussion 
that hardly any of the dealers present are 
making a profit on the cement handled, and 
although it aids them in moving other items 
yet cement does not carry its proper percentage 
of the overhead in fairness to lumber and other 
stock items. 


Discuss Credits and Collections 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 26.—Ben Springer, of 
the John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, and 
president of the Milwaukee Retail Lumbermen’s 
Club, talked on ‘‘Credits in the Building In- 
dustry,’’ at the joint meeting of the club and 
carpenters at the Builders’ Exchange last Mon- 
day night. Both organizations held their own 
business meetings first and then opened the 
joint session. 

Mr. Springer pointed out to the carpenters 
that the basis of credit is largely from the in- 
dividual standpoint of ability, experience, and 
integrity which build confidence among the re- 
tailers. The property element was also stressed 
by Mr. Springer. 

Carpenters usually do not have a system of ac- 
counts, said Mr. Springer, and therefore they do 
not have a balance sheet. The balance sheet is a 
necessary factor in securing credit, for it fur- 
nishes concrete information about the carpenter 
seeking credit, and gives the dealer something 
tangible to work on. Collections should be watched 
closely by the carpenter contractors, for the mutual 
benefit of the carpenters and dealers. A carpenter 
or any business is a poor credit risk when the 
accounts receivable aggregate a large total. When 
accounts are high, the carpenter is forced to use 
too much working capital. You can do a good 
turn for your customers when you collect bills 
promptly. On the other hand, if an account is 
permitted to run too high, your customer may be 
lost to you. 

A general discussion followed the talk by 
Mr. Springer. The dealers and carpenters are 
arranging more of these joint gatherings in the 
future to bring all closer together. 


Changes Meeting Date 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 25.—The next regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber. 
men’s Club will be held Tuesday evening, Noy, 
9, instead of Nov. 2, as announced. Charles 
Wolflin, the president, is arranging a good pro. 
gram for the meeting, which will be held at 
the Vendome Hotel. 


Philadelphia Golfers Elect 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 27.—The annua] 
meeting of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf 
Club was held Oct. 22 when the following of. 
ficers were elected for the coming year: 

President—John I. Colbourn. 


Vice president and treasurer—Thomas R. Mar. 
shall. 


Secretary—Stuart W. Buck. 

Executive committee—H. J. Meyers, H. G, 
Parker, C. Atherton, E. B. Humphreys and George 
Kessler. 

Preceding the annual business conference, 
dinner was served at the Huntingdon Valley 
Golf Club. In the afternoon, the October golf 
tournament was held on the Huntingdon links. 
Forty-two players and two guests participated. 
J. A. Finley won the club championship for the 
year and W. C. MacBride was awarded the 
President’s cup. The first putting prize was 
won by J. B. McFarland, jr., with H. W. Smed- 
ley a close second. The Kicker’s prize went 
to W. E. W. Fry, who emerged victor in the 
playoff of a three-cornered tie with J. B. Me- 
Farland, jr., and J. A. Finley. 


“Lida” Golfers Complete Season 


VALLEY STREAM, L. I.. Oct. 25.—The ‘‘ Lida’ 
Golfers have completed their first season with 
announcement of prize winners and a promise 
that next year will see the tournaments on an 
even larger scale. Secretary George Bahr says 
the golf organization has been far more suc- 
cessful than he expected and had resulted in 
many of the Long Island lumbermen taking up 
golf. The winners: 

First prizes—Lowest average net, any class 
(President’s cup), Charles White; lowest average 
net, Class A., Ellis Seaman; lowest average net, 
Class B., Ed. Schmidt; lowest average net, Class 


C., “Les” Walker; lowest individual gross, George 
Adams, jr. 


Second prizes—Lowest individual gross, Will 
Adams; lowest net, player playing all six games, 
“Bill” Dammann ; best average gross, John Terrell; 
second lowest average net, Class A., “Skippy” De 
lano; Class B., William Zaret; Class C., Peter 
Grimm. 


Winners of consolation prizes were Normal 
Meaney, Stanley Cox, Jules Tollner, Lewis Ham, 
C. H. Vrooman, Louis Adams and Josua Lefler. 


Successful Better Homes Exposition 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—A very com- 
plete Better Homes exhibition was staged by 
the local real estate board in the Washington 
Auditorium last week. It included a moder 
cottage, fitted with every modern convenience 
and bit of equipment in use in the most upto 
date homes of today. There were lectures 02 
various features of the home every afternooD 
and evening. The attendance was far beyond 
expectations, averaging around 6,000 persoms 
daily, and one day reaching 10,000. The exhi- 





wer 





bition was staged as an experiment, with a view | 


to determining whether the interest shown jus 
tified making it an annual affair. Those mos! 
directly responsible for its installation and 
management feel that it was a complete sut 
cess and warrants such an exhibition every yea: 
It was purely educational. Visitors were n0 
buttonholed to buy everything in sight; in fact, 
could not buy anything if so disposed. This 
wise feature of the exhibition is believed t 
have contributed very largely to its success. 
OFFICIAL APPROVAL has been given for thé 
construction of the Owyhee reclamation pro) 
in Oregon and Idaho. The project will cost, 


when completed, $7,715,000. 
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Carolina Dealers in Meeting 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Oct. 26.—The ‘‘ Pep’’ con- 
vention of the Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held here today at the Hotel Char- 
lotte was largely attended and pronounced a 
success. 

The convention was called to order at 10 
o’clock in the ball room of the hotel by Presi- 
dent M. R. Bagnall, of the Bagnall-Nettles Lum- 
ber Co., of Columbia, 8S. C., the hundred or more 
delegates present standing and singing ‘‘ Amer- 
iea.’’? The address of welcome on behalf of 
the business interests of Charlotte was made by 
Clarence O. Kuester, managing secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The response was by 
Roy C. Bennett, secretary-treasurer of the 
Rigby-Morrow Lumber Co., of Hendersonville, 
N. C. This was followed by the president’s 
remarks and the report of Victor Wheeler, sec- 
retary of the association. 

Addresses were made by Hugh K. Taylor, of 
Chieago, and by Henry E. Longley, past presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Association of 
Plumbing & Heating Contractors, of Wilming- 
ton, N. C 

The association then adjourned and met again 
at a Dutch luncheon at the hotel at 1 p. m. 

Henry Barge, of the W. L. Shepherd Lumber 
Co., of Charlotte, N. C., presided as toastmaster 
instead of J. C. Kendall, of Florence, 8S. C., who 
wired that he was unable to attend. 

The invocation was by Dr. W. H. Frazer, 
president of Queens College, Charlotte. During 
the luncheon the members of the association 
sang selections from ‘‘The Lumbermen’s Song 
Book,’’ distributed by courtesy of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
of Philadelphia. The singing was led by H. C. 
Barnsdale, of the Lockport Paper Co., dealer in 
roofing. Mr. Barnsdale is a Canadian, and as 
a former member of the Al G. Fields’ Minstrels, 
is known as one of the best singers in the lum- 
bermen’s conventions. He added lots of ‘‘ pep’’ 
in the manner in which he conducted the sing- 


ing. 

Chas. Hill, general sales manager of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, New York 
City, made an excellent talk on ‘‘ Forests.’’ Be- 
ginning at the earliest times when men hewed 
timbers roughly for the prows and hulls of 
their vessels and made the forest the carrier of 
commerce, Mr. Hill followed the development 
of the lumber business through the years to this 
day, when the modern home is one of the finest 
expressions of civilization, marking the high 
standards men have set through the meaning of 
the forest. ‘‘Our civilization is what it is today 
because of the forest,’’ declared Mr. Hill. His 
advice to the lumbermen was, ‘‘ Educate your- 
selves through your association; do those things 
that are reasonable and avoid those things 
which are unreasonable. ’’ 

Dr. Frazer, president of Queens College, made 
4 helpful talk along the lines of coéperation and 
competition. These two words, he said, should 
to be brought together in business for the good 
of society. There is nothing like competition 
to stir the resources of a community, and noth- 
ing that so inspires activity and gives impetus 
to industry, declared Dr. Frazer. He cited the 
growth of a little Alabama town as an example 
of friendly rivalry, where the citizens harnessed 
cooperation and competition and worked them 
as team-mates. He told the lumbermen to make 
their association the golden band that binds 
these two words in their highest and fullest 
meaning. 

At the afternoon session J. Ben Wand, secre- 
tary Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Jacksonville, Fla., spoke of the fine traditions 
of the lumber industry and stressed the value 
of the association. 

Frank Brooks, of Greensboro, N. C., a past 
President of the Carolina Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, made an address on ‘‘ What 
This Association Means to the Retail Lumber 

lers of the Carolinas.’? Mr. Brooks declared 


per it depends upon mutual codperation and 


ited effort toward a definite objective. ‘‘I. 


look upon the association as one of my best in- 
vestments,’’ declared Mr. Brooks. ‘‘Some of 
the messages I have heard on convention floors 
have been worth more to me than all the money 
I have paid into the association. He told the 
members they could do no better service than to 
inaugurate a school of salesmanship and better 
merchandising. ‘‘Stand by your trade asso- 
ciation; it is the best investment you’ve ever 
made,’’ he said in closing. 

At the afternoon session Secretary Wheeler 
explained a resolution withdrawing the support 
of the association from the ‘‘ Carolina Pine,’’ a 
trade journal, edited by a former secretary of 
the association, who is now connected with a 
certain Virginia organization. It seems that 
the ‘‘Carolina Pine’’ still proclaims that it has 
the moral support of the Carolina Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, which, not agreeing 
with the policies and practices of the editor, 
wishes to make it clear that it has divorced 
itself entirely from the said publication. 

President Bagnal called for discussion from 
the floor, but due to the lateness of the hour, 
there were but few remarks, and those of a 
more or less personal nature. 

The convention closed with a banquet at the 
Hotel Charlotte this evening. The program in- 
cluded stunts, a full 0’ pep dance, a colored 
quartet singing jubilee songs and an address. 


| HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Hoo-Hoo Appointments Announced 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 26—Appointments were 
announced at Hoo-Hoo headquarters here today 
as follows: 


Fred Roth, general manager of the J. H. Me- 
Callum Lumber Co., San Francisco, Counselor for 
California, succeeding Herman L. Rosenberg, 
Hipolito Screen & Sash Co., Los Angeles. 

Charles J. McGrath, sales manager of the Jami- 
son Lumber & Shingle Co., Vicegerent Snark for 
the Kansas City (Mo.) district, succeeding Free- 
man H. Haley. 











Boston Hoo-Hoo Opens Season 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 25.—The Boston Hoo- 
Hoo Club opened its fall and winter season 
last week at the South Boston Yacht Club with 
a rousing meeting. There was a delightful 
dinner and impromptu entertainment at the 
club house, followed by the reports of James L. 
Barney, of the Barney & Carey Co., and Donald 
B. Hyde, on their experiences and observations 
as the delegates of the local organization to 
the recent annual convention of Hoo-Hoo. Com- 
mittees were appointed for the year. A com- 
mittee headed by Frank Whitty is hard at work 
on interesting preparations for the annual din- 
ner dance, which is to be held Saturday even- 
ing, Dec. 4, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston. 
This event is to be on the regular convention 
program of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which meets at the Cop- 
ley-Plaza on that date. 


Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo to Entertain 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Oct. 25.—A new policy 
has been adopted by the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo 
Club, No. 35, whereby the organization is to 
sponsor several get-together meetings which will 
be more of a social nature to bring all branches 
of the industry closer together. In the past 
the club has had a few of these meetings butt 
the majority of the sessions were purely for 
business. The first party under the new plan 
has been set for Monday night, Nov. 1 and 
will be held at the Builders’ Exchange. The 
entire lumber and woodworking industry of Mil- 
waukee has received an invitation to attend, 
whether members or not. It is called the ‘‘ Hal- 
loween Mixer.’’ High class entertainment has 
been arranged by the committee in charge, 
headed by Walter Tredupp, chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 


Behind the Open 


Window 


HE big man hurried breathlessly 
into the car, dropped his grip 


upon the seat beside him and 
threw open the window with a bang. 
His stertorous breathing coupled 
with the beaded perspiration standing 
upon his forehead clearly indicated 
that he had been compelled to make 
a race for his train and that the ex- 
ertion had told upon him. 


Ay 


IMULTANEOUSLY the train 
pulled out. As it gathered head- 
way the delicate lady in the seat 

just behind fidgeted nervously in the 
cold draft of air that struck full 
upon her face from the open window 
in front of her. She turned up the 
collar of her coat, tucked the wrap- 
pings more closely about her tiny 
baby and finally crossed the aisle and 
seated herself upon the opposite side 
of the car. Meanwhile, the big man, 
oblivious of the little pantomime go- 
ing on just back of him, adjusted 
his glasses, unfolded a newspaper 
and prepared to beguile the monotony 
of the journey as best he could. 


© 


AVEN’T you known people just 
like the big man? People so in- 
tent upon their own comfort and 

pleasure that they never give a 
thought to any one else. Short- 
sighted people, self-centered people— 
men and women so absorbed in their 
own purposes and pursuits that it 
apparently never occurs to them to 
look around and note what the effect 
of their attitude may be upon those 
about them. 
© 


OW about it, you parents and 

grown-ups? Have you ever 

caught yourself throwing open 
some window of indulgent appetite 
or desire without so much as a 
glance over your shoulder at your 
children right behind? Windows of 
intemperance, impurity, frivolity or 
avarice. Oh, yes. You may say the 
journey is long and tiresome and 
you have a right to beguile its tedium 
with a little pleasure. So you have. 
But never at the cost of someone 
else’s happiness and success. Remem- 
ber that! 

The Hebrew prophet once com- 
plained, “The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.” Unfortunately the 
grape eating habit is still in vogue. 
There might be less of it if we 
would only discipline ourselves to 
remember we are members of an 
endless procession and we must think 
of those who march behind as well 
as those who have gone before. 
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Protest Third Ocean Rate Advance 


o7 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 27.—Advice has just 
been received by the American Overseas For- 
warding Co. that rates from Gulf ports to the 
United Kingdom have been advanced to 50 
cents a hundred pounds for heavy hardwoods, 
and to 60 cents for light hardwoods, effective 
immediately. These rates are 15 cents higher 
than those in effect Sept. 23. The above rates 
apply to London, Manchester, Liverpool, Avon- 
mouth and all regular United Kingdom ports, 
and a 5-cent higher rate applics to the Irish 
ports. The rates to Hamburg, Bremen, Havre, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam have ad- 
vanced to 45 cents for heavy hardwoods, and 
to 55 cents for light hardwoods. The ocean 
rates to Scandinavian ports from the Gulf have 
also been advanced 5 cents, making those to 
Oslo, Gothenburg, and Copenhagen 60 cents 
on heavy hardwoods, and 70 cents on light hard- 
woods, with higher rates to outports. 

The advance is bringing a storm of protest 
from hardwood exporters of the South, and 
T. V. O’Connor, chairman of the Shipping 
Board, is being urged to take immediate action 
to bring the rates to the old level. J. H. 
Townshend, president American Overseas For- 
warding Co. and representative of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute and Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, is now in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and has been advised of the re- 
cent advance. Since Sept. 23 three advances 
have been made by steamship operators, and 
agreed to by representatives of the Shipping 
Board. Mr. Townshend will call on Chairman 
O’Connor, and will point out to him that the 
hardwood export business is being ruined. He 
will show the chairman that on present rates 
American hardwoods can not be exported and 
come into competition with European woods. 
No business can be placed at the present pro- 
hibitive rates, and Mr. Townshend will demand 
that immediate action be taken by the board 
to put American hardwoods on a competitive 
basis in England. The American Overseas For- 
warding Co. has asked all shippers to take this 
matter up with Chairman O’Connor by wire, 
and also with senators and representatives, ask- 
ing immediate action. Senator K. D. McKellar, 
of Memphis, has agreed to aid the hardwood 


exporters and tomorrow will dispatch a wire to 
Chairman O’Connor protesting against ad- 
vances and urging him to come to the imme- 
diate aid of the exporters, to help them build 
up a foreign business, rather than tear it down 
with one rate increase after another. 


Honored by Texas Society 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, TEx., Oct. 27.—John H. Kirby has 
accepted the chairmanship of the board of diree- 
tors of the Society for the Scientifie Develop- 
ment of Texas Natural Resources, Judge John 
Spellman, president of the society, announced 
today. 

The board is to be composed of one hundred 
prominent citizens of Texas and will direct the 
work of the society, which has been founded 
to gather scientific information on the State’s 
resources. 

The appointment of chairman of the diree- 
tors was tendered to Mr. Kirby at a banquet 
given at Dallas a few days ago in his honor. 
Several conferences were held by Judge Spell- 
man and leading Dallas men with Mr. Kirby, 
in reference to accepting the post. 

In celebration of Mr. Kirby’s acceptance 
and of the recent passage by Congress of the 
bill providing for exploration of Texas potash 
beds, a banquet will be held at Dallas by the 
society within the next few weeks. Mr. Kirby 
and other industrial leaders will deliver ad- 
dresses and perhaps Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover will attend. 

‘As Mr. Kirby is probably the most out- 
standing citizen of Texas and recognized as 
our foremost constructive developer and prob- 
ably the State’s greatest native son,’’ said 
Judge Spellman, ‘‘his acceptance of the chair- 
manship was greeted with enthusiasm by the 
leaders of the society.’’ 


THE Crown forests of New Brunswick amount 
to about 7,500,000 acres. The territorial rev- 
enue for the last ten years has averaged nearly 
$1,000,000 annually, or an average of about 
14 cents an acre a year. It is a very large 
and very important part of the provincial 
revenue. 


Wider Plywood Market in England 


LonpoN, ENGLAND, Oct. 18.—The plywood 
section of the Timber Trades Federation of the 
United Kingdom recently held its annual din- 
ner in London. I. W. Goldberg presided over 
the gathering and several interesting addresses 
were delivered by members of the industry. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver, advertising expert, 
stated that the industry was new and vigorous, 

England, he said, has become the world's greatest 
plywood importer, and is building up an important 
entrepot trade. Imports have increased in value 
nearly seven times in the last five years. One hag 
too often to bewail the effect of imports on 4 
home industry, but with plywood this is a case 
where manufacture is of necessity in the forest 
countries of Europe and elsewhere. 

Imported plywood not only displaces no home 
industry in Great Britain, but is growing to be a 


most important raw material in many British in- 


dustries. Moreover, the present rapid development 
of our plywood trade is largely due to British 
capital and enterprise. Sir Alan Cobham carried 
out his historic flight to Australia and back on a 
machine the fuselage of which was covered with 
plywood that has withstood strains under extreme 
conditions of climate. 

As president of the Design & Industries Asso. 
ciation, I welcome plywood as bringing new oppor. 
tunities to the designer and maker of furniture. 
Both furniture designers and architects, not only 
in the paneling of rooms, but in all sorts of con- 
struction, are being profoundly affected by the 
possibilities of plywood. The builders of such di- 
verse things as automobile bodies and boats and 
packing cases are now awake to the strength and 
reliability of plywood. The old idea that three-ply 
is a thing for the amateur with the fret-saw is 
dead. The plywood of today has a strength and 
versatility of form and use that put it in the first 
rank as a material of the future. 

D. J. Owen, general manager of the Port of 
London Authority, remarked that the body he 
represented was responsible for the importation 
of 2,500,000 tons of goods a year, one-fourth 
of which consists of timber. Twenty years ago 
the importation of plywood into the United 
Kingdom represented an annual value of £40,000 
($200,000). Today that figure has come to 
something like £2,000,000 ($10,000,000). Last 
year over 13,000 tons of plywood came to the 
Port of London, and it is expected that the 
figure will be doubled, if not trebled, in the 
next twelve months. 


Florida Transportation Field Survey 


WasuHineton, D. C., Oct. 26.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has made public the result 
of the Florida transportation field survey made 
by A. Lane Cricher, direetor, transportation 
field surveys, transportation division, assisted 
by the Florida Advisory Board, the ear service 
division of the American Railway Association, 
the Florida State Chamber of Commerce, city 
and county Chambers of Commerce, various 
civic organizations and all railroads serving the 
State. The scope of the survey was outlined 
at an executive meeting of the board in June. 
There were five main objectives: Stocks on 
hand, production and production capacity, 
turnover, methods of receiving and shipping 
goods, and estimates of car requirements for the 
immediate future. 


Sixteen principal commodities were included 
—nine inbound and seven outbound. The in- 
bound include cement; lime, plaster and stue- 
co; tile, including sewer pipe; bricks, all kinds; 
slag, stone, sand, gravel and elay; iron and 
steel, all kinds including machinery, autos, 
trucks, tractors, ete.; furniture and all products 
of the forest. The outbound include fruit, vege- 
tables, fertilizer, phosphate rock, naval stores, 
petroleum products and lime rock. A summary 
of the survey follows: 


Car unloadings for nine commodities for all 
districts except Miami, during the last quarter of 
1926 are estimated at 88.546 cars, indicating a 
normal stock replenishment and larger consump- 
tion. Loadings of seven commodities for all dis- 
tricts are estimated at 83,938 cars for last quarter 
of 1925, there being a considerable increase over 
last year. Car loadings for first six months of 


1926 were about equal to the same period of 1925— 


over 280,000. Car unloadings for these periods 
were 302,517 and 253,605 cars, respectively. The 
total cars unloaded in Florida in October, 1925, 
in the commodities included in the survey, were 
28,399 ; the estimates of requirements for nine dis- 
tricts the last quarter of this year are 27,463 
ears in October, 31,032 cars in November, 29,851 
ears in December. 

During October, 1925, 12,282 cars of vegetables, 
fruit, fertilizer, lime rock, phosphate rock, petro- 
leum and naval stores were loaded. The estimates 
of loadings of these for last quarter of 1926 are: 
October, 23,987 cars; November, 28,269 cars; De- 
cember, 31,682 cars. These are exclusive of the 
Miami district. 

In 1925 a total of 9,962,200 tons valued at 
$438,439,000 was shipped to and from Florida 
ports. In 1924 this traffic was 7,414,000 tons, 
worth $372,830,000. 


Stocks of lath and shingles July 1 were 51,623,- 
000, twice as large as on Jan. 1. The production 
capacity reported is 6,740,000 lath and shingles a 
month. During 1926 the rate of production has 
ranged from 4,600,000 a month in February to 
5,620,000 in July. Producers made from 92 to 94 
percent of their shipments by rail. Between 85 
and 93 percent of local shipments are made by 
truck. Wholesalers and jobbers shipped 52 perceut 
by water in January. No water shipments are 
noted in April or July. Weekly turnover of pro- 
ducers is from 15.5 percent in January to around 
7 and 8 percent in April and July. Wholesalers 
and jobbers had a stock turnover of over 86 per- 
cent in January, 8.6 percent in April and 4.4 per- 
cent in July. The turnover of retailers varied 
from 25.2 percent a week in January to 7.3 percent 
in July. All dealers receive more lumber from 
outside the State than from intrastate points. 
Wholesalers and jobbers received 83 to 91 percent 
of their receipts in April and July by rail; receipts 
by combination of rail and water reached 47 per- 


cent in January. Retailers received 71 percent of 
- their receipts by rail in April and 80 percent by 
same method in July. 

Lumber stocks in the State increased from 
429,000,000 feet on Jan. 1 to 558,000,000 feet 
July 1. Unloadings of lumber for first six months 
of 1926 were 64,168 cars and for same period of 
1925, 72,515. In October, 1925, 10,381 cars of 
lumber were unloaded. Unloadings for the three 
fall months are estimated as follows, not including 
Miami district: October, 7,405 cars; November, 
7,597 ; December, 6,831. The production capacity 
of the State is over 105,000,000 feet a month. The 
production per month this year has been between 
82,000,000 and 90,000,000 feet. Between January 
and July producers’ stocks increased nearly 63,- 
000,000 feet; wholesalers’ stocks rose 20,000,000 
feet and retailers, 44,000,000 feet. Producers 
show a stock turnover of 12.1 percent in January, 
nearly 9 percent in April and 7.4 percent in July. 
Wholesalers’ turnover, weekly, ranged from 33.1 
percent in January to 10 percent in April and 7.6 
percent in July. Retailers show a stock turnover of 
16.2 percent in January, 10.4 percent in April and 
8.3 percent in July. 

Supplies of cement, lime, plaster and stucco 
were lower on July 1, this year, as compared with 
Jan. 1. Stocks of tile, brick, sand, gravel, slag, 
stone and clay were greater. During the first six 
months of this year Florida unloaded 9,931 car- 
loads of cement, compared with 7,807 cars during 
Same period last year; 3,484 carloads of lime and 
stucco, compared with 3,021 cars; 5,717 carloads 
of tile, compared with 3,498 cars; 12,898 carloads 
of brick, compared with 9,407 cars, and 43,893 
earloads of sand, gravel, slag, stone and clay, com- 
pared with 25,989 cars. : 

The carloadings of naval stores for the first six 
months of 1926 were 25 percent below those of the 
same period of 1925. The tonnage of naval stores 


carried to and from Florida ports in 1925 totaled 
1,362,930 tons. 
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Frame Mill Good for a Century 


CHICKASAW, Iowa, Oct. 26.—Seventy-five 
years old and good for a hundred at least is the 
old time frame mill on the Cedar River at this 
jnland village in Chickasaw County, Iowa. Of 
all the grist and flour mills whieh in early days 
stood along the streams of this northeastern 
Iowa county, it is the only one still in operation. 

Like so many of the old water power mills, 
the Chickasaw mill was preceded by a sawmill. 
Then after the flour mill was built, water from 
the dam ran both saw and flour mills for a 
good many years. 

‘‘The country roundabout here used to 
abound in hard maple and black walnut,’’ said 





W. A. Fallgather, proprietor of the mill for 
the last fifty years, ‘‘and the sawmill sawed 
rough lumber and flooring for the farmers 
who came to mill with both their wheat and 
their logs.’’ 

The uprights and row pieces in the interior 
of the flour mill are as sturdy apparently as 
ever. There is much 38-inch white pine minus 
a knot. The maple flooring is two inches 
thick. 

Unlike many of the old mills, the ancient dam 
never has been abandoned for gas, oil or 
electric power, but still goes on giving the mill- 
er cheap and reliable power. 


Seventy-five-year-old mill at Chickasaw, Iowa 


Refutes Criticism of Lumber 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has made 
public the text of a strong letter addressed by 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, to Roger 
W. Babson, vigorously criticising statements 
thade by the latter in a recent interview advo- 
gating that Florida forbid all frame construe- 
tion in the future. In view of the fact, con- 
eeded by all impartial investigators, that sub- 
stantial frame construction led all other types 
in resisting the ravages of the recent destructive 
hurricane, Mr. Compton does not mince words 
in paying his respects to Mr. Babson. 

Mr. Compton likewise has addressed a letter 
to Melvin L. Morse, viee president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, recalling an ‘‘inter- 
esting and satisfactory’’ personal talk here 
some weeks ago which caused him to hope there 
would arise no further occasion for criticism on 
the part of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, in behalf of the lumber indus- 
try and users of its products, of advice from 
Babson’s regarding the selection and use of 
building materials. 

Mr. Babson’s latest tirade, however, fol- 
lowed the ‘‘fair and frank statement of the 
policy of Babson’s’’ made by Mr. Morse on the 
occasion of his recent call at. Mr. Compton’s 
ofice. Mr. Compton enclosed clippings from 
Plorida newspapers containing the Babson in- 
terview damning frame construction, and also 
the detailed and convincingly illustrated report 
of the National association entitled ‘‘ Lumber 
Construction Triumphs in the Florida Hurri- 
tane Disaster.’ 

While conceding that while Mr. Morse may 
hot be in accord with the opinions expressed in 
the latter enclosure, Mr. Compton declares that 

no one can deny the plain, impersonal facts 
amply demonstrated in the photographs, which 
tell their own story.’’ 

‘The records of the Florida hurrieane,’’ 


Mr. Compton continues, ‘‘show that well de- 
signed lumber construction using standard lum- 
ber and carefully constructed withstood the 
storm ravage, not as well as, but better than 
any other type of construction. The storm loss 
is understood to be somewhere around a hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. The plain state- 
ment accredited to Mr. Babson is that the 
passage of a law by the Florida legislature 
against the construction of lumber-built houses 
would ‘hurt no one’ and would be worth to the 
State more than the hundred and fifty million 
dollars. 

‘<The absurdity of this generalization ought 
to be manifest to Babson’s as it is to those of 
his readers who know the facts. Had Mr. Bab- 
son inveighed against the flimsy, careless and 
eggshell construction of many Florida houses 
built by speculators and sold before inevitable 
defects appeared, and if he had directed him- 
self to all such types of construction regardless 
of the materials used, his statement would de- 
serve recognition and support. This, however, 
is an exact description of what Mr. Babson did 
not do in this instance. 

**T should be glad to have at your convenience 
a suggestion from you of the reason for which 
and the manner in which Babson’s Statistical 
Service, in the light of the above facts, may ez- 
pect the encouragement, patronage and confi- 
dence of the lumber industry and the millions 
of distributers and users of its products.’’ 

PAA ASP PEEP EEE 

THE GREATEST increase in the timber produc- 
tion in Quebec this year will be in the districts 
of Lake St. John and the Ottawa River, where 
the new paper mills, and those planned for 
erection in these areas, are already needing tim- 
ber. Last season the production amounted to 
a grand total of 1,534,411,382 feet. This sea- 
son, it is estimated, the production will be about 
15 percent greater than 1925. 







Sawing high grade aro- 
matic Tennessee 
Red Cedar 





These cedar 
boards, of 
good widths 
and lengths, 
carefully 
sawn, will 
merit anybuy- 
ers consider- 
ation. 


Tennessee Red Cedar 


Good Tennessee Red Cedar logs well manufac- 
tured, produce the kind of lumber that will save 
some of the waste caused by poor lumber, badly 
sawn. Waste considered, poor lumber costs more 
than when you buy the best. We offer the best, 
either air or kiln dried. 


Any quantity, delivered anywhere 


Our shipments are made to suit user's conveni- 
ence, and there will be no disappointments from 
lack of stock when your orders are placed with us. 


Wire our expense for prices. 


E. BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD CQ 


1052 Princeton Ave., CHICAGO 


Telephone Boulevard 0636 





10-30-26 


Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. < 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. : 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 

511 Locust St. 1751III.Mer.Bank Bld. 80 Maiden Lane 

| St. Leuis, Mo. Chicago, IIL New York, N. Y. 


—— — 
































We Know How to 
Plan Sawmills 


If we didn’t, we certainly would not 
have remained in business for thirty- 
six years, nor would we have been em- 
ployed to design and build mills for 
many of the largest operators in the 
country. 

We have built mills for these firms: 


Weber-King Lumber Co., Barham, La. 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La. 


Investigate our engineering service 
now without obligating yourself in 
any way. 


“THRALL&S HEA 


ICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESKINERS, > 
Lake Charles, La. 
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You Can Positively 
Increase Your Sales 


—by using Clancy’s Red Book Service of infor- 
mation as an aid in your sales and credit work. 
The Red Book is a complete directory of car- 
load buyers of lumber and allied products and 
new names are furnished TWICE a week asa 
part of this service. 

Write for Pamphlet 49-S, giving rates 

and full particulars. 

Try our Collection Department any time on 
ordinary past due or disputed accounts, wheth- 
er or not you are a subscriber. 
For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Established 1847 


C. B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 








Special department handling export lumber shipments 



































West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 





LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 




















| B. W. Cross Lumber Co. 
301 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK and FIR 








Machine Molder Practice 


A manual on molder work, the operation and 
superintendence of the molding machine. Pub. 
lis md 0 a practical woodworker ‘no traveled 
many thousands 0 t 

information, Bound in Red cake $2.50, 
postpai 


American Lumberman “! $9; Destbom St. 


hicago, IL 











$s 





Discuss Truck Delivery Charges 


At a recent meeting of the Stratford district 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
held at Kitchener, Ont., a lengthy discussion oc- 
curred on the question of truck deliveries. It 
was brought out that competition made it impossi- 


ble for a retailer to get along without delivery 
facilities. Some of the dealers present stated that 
for deliveries outside of their town they made 


a charge and showed it on the bill as a separate 
item. The general practice was to charge some- 
where in the neighborhood of $1 an hour for de- 
liveries, without making any charge for the time 
occupied in loading the truck. Thus if it took a 
truck half an hour to travel from the yard to the 
job, the total going and coming would be one 
hour and the charge $1. Some of the members 
found it more economical to rent a truck from a 
local truck owner. A truck could be secured at 
very reasonable rates and deliveries could be made 
in this manner at less expense and with less office 
detail than by owning their own trucks. Those 
dealers who were renting trucks were convinced 
that the owner of the trucks they rented were 
not making any money out of them. 


Wide Use for Eight-Wheel Log Wagon 


Tractor wagons have been employed for years 
in the tropics for hauling mahogany, and in addi- 
tion such equipment has proved advantageous in 
logging operations in other parts of the world. 
One of the pioneers in the manufacture of eight- 
wheel log wagons is the Lindsey Wagon Co., of 
Laurel, Miss., organized in 1901 by Dr. S. W. 
Lindsey, who is still active in its management as 
president and general manager of the concern. 
During all these years he has deviated but little 
from his first successful 


the result that there will be a wider popular sup 
port for measures helpful to motor transport. There 
is an increasing tendency on the Continent for 
persons to drive their own cars, doing away with 
the expense of chauffeurs. In spite of the slow- 
ness of financial recovery in Europe, automobile 
sales this year have made exceptional strides. 


Appointed “‘Caterpillar’”’ Dealer 


Announcement has been made by the Bashford. 
McCord Corporation, 1346 University Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y., that it has been appointed ex. 
clusive dealer for the western New York territory 
by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., of San Leandro, 
Calif., and that a complete stock of ‘Caterpillar’ 
tractors and parts will be maintained by the Basb- 
ford corporation, which is also prepared to furnish 
expert service men at all hours. 


Trucks for Paper and Printing Trades 


“Trucks for the Paper and Printing Industries” 
is the title of a 40-page, 11x8%%-inch, booklet re- 
cently issued by Graham Bros., of Detroit, Mich, 
who state that it is ‘a book of facts for guidance 
in the selection of motor trucks.” The first two 
pages contain an article by F. M. Hodge, presi 
dent of the Kalamazoo Paper Co., on the inm- 
portance of motor transportation to the paper 
and printing industries. On pages 4 to 15 appear 
illustrations of fleets of Graham Bros. trucks and 
Dodge Bros. commercial cars employed by various 
paper and printing industries throughout the coun- 
try. Two pages are devoted to a partial list of 
users of the Graham and Dodge equipment in the 
paper and printing industries. Other features of 


the booklet inelude illustrations and description of 
engine production at the Dodge Bros. Detroit plant, 








wagon, making a standard fg 
product and changing it 
only as wagons of greater 
capacity have been de- 
manded. 

There are thousands of 
Lindsey wagons in use to- 
day, the field including all 
parts of the United States, 
Australia, England, 
France and other Euro- 
pean countries, India, 
Philippine Islands; in 
fact, in all parts of the 
world wherever logging 
operations are carried on, 
This big demand has been 
built up through service 
and quality, the motto of 
the Lindsey organization. 











In the north woods of 
Michigan are to be found 
quite a number of Lindsey 
wagons, the accompanying 
illustration depicting an eight-wheeler attached to 
a Full-Crawler Fordson employed by the Ford 
Motor Co., of L’Anse, Mich., in its logging opera- 
tions. 

In addition to its line of eight-wheel log wagons, 
the Lindsey Wagon Co. also manufactures a skidder 
sold under the name of the ‘‘Lindsey Self Loading 
Skidder,” and this latter equipment also enjoys a 
large demand, as the skidder has been found in- 
dispensable in many logging camps on account of 
its handiness, practical operation, and time and 
money-saving qualities. 


Growing Motor Use in Europe 


Europe is finding the automobile to be a major 
unit in transportation, and the growth of motor 
use abroad is just on the threshold of expansion, 
in the opinion of Pyke Johnson, secretary of the 
United States official delegation to the Interna- 
tional Road Congress recently held in Milan, Italy. 
The delegation, which was composed of highway 
officials and representatives of the motor indus- 
try, returned to the United States recently after 
visiting England and the Continent to study the 
road problems there. 

The Johnson views on the automobile situation 
are given in his report to the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he is Washing- 
ton representative. More roads, lower tariffs, and 
lower taxes are the primary needs of motor trans- 
portation abroad, he states. Public demand is re- 
moving the automobile from the luxury class with 


Lindsey eight-wheel wagon, attached to Full-Crawler Fordson, employed 
in logging operations of Ford Motor Co., L’ Anse, Mich. 


and body production at the Evansville (Ind.) plant 
of Graham Bros., also the various types of com- 
mercial cars and motor trucks manufactured by 
these concerns. 


Trucks Best for Short Hauls 


“Railroads will be forced to go into the motor 
truck business to get any of the less-than-carload 
haulage in distances of 100 miles or less,” testified 
H. E. Everheart, of Galveston, Tex., assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Lines, at a recent hearing of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission held in Dallas, Tex. Mr. Ever 
heart said that from 1920 to 1925 the number of 
tons of less than carload freight hauled on bis 
lines had decreaséd 35 percent. Wholesale grocery 
distributers are being forced to use trucks to meet 
competition, he said one of them had told him. 


Decline in Truck Exports for August 

Export figures compiled by the automotive d 
vision of the Department of Commerce show that 
during August this year 4,142 motor trucks wel? 
exported from the United States, compared witb 
6,724 in August, 1925. For the first eight months 
of this year total exports of trucks were 44,604. 
Of the motor trucks and busses exported during 
August, 1926, 3,076 were up to 1-ton capacity: 
90S were over 1-ton and up to 2% tons, and 158 
of over 2%4-ton capacity. Thirty trailers wet 


also exported in August of this year. 
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November 


Some like summer, some like spring, some like heavens fair, 
But I just can’t help but sing when autumn’s in the air. 

In the spring I want to play, loaf when summer’s hot, 

But some chill November day I’d rather work than not. 


Spring may fill the world with flow’rs, summer with the sun— 
Give to me the autumn hours for getting something done. 

Old November’s in my veins, each breeze a breath of wine, 

In my face November rains—ah, that’s the world for mine! 


In the spring I’m not so much, summer I am less, 

Then there comes the welcome touch of autumn’s storm and stress. 
Then the old heart stirs again with the old delight, 

For the souls of fighting men need a thing to fight. 


Fall, you rains, and blow, you gales, and sway, you tossing trees— 
Now there’s something on the trails besides anemones. 

Give me any task you may, any job you’ve got— 

On some chill November day I’d rather work than not. 


A Home to Save 


Honor to him who faces death 
With ‘‘freedom’’ for his shibboleth 
And, when the foeman dares to come 
With roaring gun and rolling drum, 
Goes forth to fight, goes forth to fall 
If need be, for the rights of all, 
On bloody field, on stormy foam, 
Defender of the freeman’s home! 


Honor to him, and yet a thought 
Oceurs to me not often taught 
In histories, nor glorified 
In oratory’s mounting tide, 
And that is this: Although the great 
Defend the freeman’s real estate, 
However grandly they behave, 
He first must have a home to save. 


Honor to them, but I would pay 
Honor in still another way, 
Honor the soldier who defends 
The freeman’s home when war impends, 
And then I’d also honor, too, 
The deeds some other fellows do, 
The folks whose praise we seldom sing, 
The folks who helped him build the thing. 


Honor to him, the soldier, then 
Honor to certain other men: 
The man who granted him a loan 
And helped him have a home his own, 
The architect who helped him plan, 
The carpenter, the lumberman— 
However well the great behave, 
He first must have a home to save. 


We See b’ the Papers 


In Greece it appears that there are 63 sides to 
every question. 

Of course Yale can explain that it was an act 
of Providence. 

What we ought to do is to hold our elections 
between the halves. 

There is a growing feeling that, personally, 
the queen is a trump. 

Chieago wants to bar horses from the loop. 
We suppose it will be pedestrians next. 

It is getting so that the Big Three are about 
all that it is safe for the Big Three to play. 

But what Chicago ought to do is to bar 
speeders from knocking pedestrians into one. 

Now Trotzky knows something about the in- 
gratitude of republics, if you can call it that. 

The G. O. P. may lose the Senate, and, after 
waking it over, we would say it was no great 
Oss, 

Speaking of the prince of Wales, now that 
mania has played a queen, there seems to 
€ nothing for England to do but to come back 
With the king. 

p Queen Marie has been invited to witness a 

Urple game when she visits Chicago. Nothing 


could be more appropriate. 

Let us not forget that a 
good deal of our prosperous 
appearance is due to driving a 
mortgaged car over a bonded 
road. 

People who marvel that the 
President has so little to say 
seem to forget that he is a 
married man. 

Statisticians say that auto- 
mobile tourists spent $37,000,- 
000 in North Carolina last 
year, but fail to mention the 
hotel. 

An American baseball man- 
ager doesn’t seem to have 
much more chance than a 
French premier. 

Nevertheless we shudder to think of what 
could have happened if Lady Godiva had had 
a bob. 

We wish that the nations of the world were as 
peaceably inclined as a heavyweight cham- 
pion is. 

The trouble with the stock market is that so 
much of the bullish sentiment is only bullish con- 
versation. 

The wise thing for a pedestrian to do is to 
get a suit of armor, insure his life, and then 
stay home. 


Some people wanted direct election of the 
United States Senate; and now look at the 
darned thing. 


It is evident that the cotton planters of the 
South didn’t look at the fashion papers before 
they put in their seed. 

The soviet republic has adopted a new flag 
of red, green and gold, the red representing the 
way it sees, the green the people it hopes to 
interest, and the gold what it is after. 


What Makes a Lady? 


We sat about the banquet board 
In Providence the other night, 
And all that riches can afford 
Was there to dazzle and delight. 
A millionaire was on my right, 
A senator was on my left, 
And many bosoms starched and white, 
And many gowns that fingers deft 
Had fashioned for this famous hour, 
Made the great ballroom like a bow’r. 


And then a little girl in blue, 
A pen and notebook in her hand, 
The splendid crowd was ushered through 
(I know it was not thought nor planned) 
And at a table of the grand 
And great was asked to sit her down— 
A little lass, you understand, 
Who had a street-dress for her gown, 
And who had come, in someone’s pay, 
To here record what men might say. 


Beside her sat a jeweled dame, 
One finely groomed, and fair and tall; 
And, when the little woman came, 
I thought to hear a silence fall, 
To see the proud erect a wall 
To shut the little woman out— 
But, gentlewomen one and all, 
They smiled a welcome, took her to 
Their hearts the way that mothers do. 


And then I thought, what makes us grand, 
What makes us great? Well, not a dress. 
Lorgnette or notebook in our hand, 
We are not any more or less. 
What makes a lady? Graciousness; 
And one may garb herself with care, 
And yet one garment must possess, 
And yet one jewel she must wear 
Or all her grandeur will depart: 
The jewel of a gentle heart. 

















Win Sales With This 
OAK FLOORING 


Put the quality of Meadow 
River Oak Flooring to work in. 
your town attracting flooring 
sales to your yard. Meadow 
River’s precise manufacture, 
smooth surface and attractive 
grain are sales-building fea- 
tures of importance to lumber 
dealers who want to get a bet- 
ter leverage on flooring sales in 
their town. 

Meadow River Oak Floor- 
ing is made from famous West 
Virginia Oak. Order it mixed 
with the other items listed be- 
low. 


Write today for samples 
and prices 


THE MEADow River LumBER Co. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


MEADOW RIVER 
OAK FLOORING— 


White and Red Oak Flooring, Maple, Birch and 
Beech Flooring mixed with Poplar Siding, 
Oak, Chestnut, Maple, Poplar and Basswood 
interior trim, kiln dried or air dried hardwoods. 
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MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota 
Transfer 


Yards 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 





“Bridal Veil” Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir—Cedar— Spruce —Western 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 





Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 





A request for prices” promptly given. 


H. B. WAITE 


LUMBER CO. 


Minneapolis, - - - 





Minn. 











Radisson Hotel | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








HEADQUARTERS 
fer LUMBERMEN 








Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
NewYork Chicago 
Denve 








San Seance 
No. 1 


















Federal and State Reforestation Plans 


Commenting on the statement of Col. W. B. 
Greeley, United States forester, that the States 
should acquire 50,000,000 acres of additional 
forest land or Jand for reforestation purposes 
and the Federal Government add slightly to its 
present large holdings, Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, said: 

Lumbermen are in accord with this suggestion 
and for precisely the with which Col. 
Greeley supports it, (1) because of the exemplary 
value to farmers and commercial timber land own- 
ers of large forest areas administered on the prin- 
ciple of perpetual yield, and (2) because the only 
assurance we can have, pending the necessarily 
slow development of industrial and farm forestry, 
of a supply of certain sorts of forest material— 
notably those requiring trees of great age—is the 
public forests. So far as the softwoods go, the 
present national forests will meet this situation 
well in the matter of quantity, although they are 
not equally accessible to the East and West. The 
hardwoods, however, must look largely to the State 
forests. These should be acquired rapidly and 
should include a measure of advanced growth 
forest, instead of being entirely recently cut-over 
land. 

As the States now have only 5,300,000 acres in 
State forests, the Greeley program seems a large 
one. However, $200,000,000 would acquire the 
land, and unlike many public expenditures it would 
be a durable and productive investment. Doubt- 
less the bonds issued against the purchase of such 
land could be liquidated wholly from the proceeds 
derived from its forest products. 

Sa BaAABE 


reasons 


Clayton Antitrust Law Petition 


The Department of Justice announces that a 
petition has been filed by it in the United States 
Court for the southern district of New York 
alleging violations of the Clayton antitrust law 
against the Rand Kardex Bureau (Ine.), Rand 
Kardex Co. (Ine.), James H. Rand, James H. 
Rand, jr., Stanley M. Knapp, Henry C. Yeiser, 
jr., E. Z. Blagg and the Fourth and Central 
Trust Co., Cincinnati, as depository. The Gov- 
ernment alleges the Rand Kardex Bureau is 
seeking to acquire all of the capital stock of 
the Globe Wernicke Co. under a contract made 
on Dee. 29 last, and that two of the persons 
named in the petition are serving as members 
of the board of directors of both corporations, 
contrary to the provisions of the law. 

The demand is made in the Government’s 
petition that the court issue an order requiring 
the Rand bureau to dispose of the controlling 
stock interest in the Globe Wernicke Co. 

According to the petition, the Kardex bureau 
has not yet acquired control of the Globe com- 
pany but is in process of so doing. The court 
is urged to prevent. the consolidation which, if 
allowed to go through, will substantially lessen 
competition between the Globe company and 
the old Library Bureau, already acquired, will 
tend to restrain interstate commerce in office 
equipment and will tend to create a monopoly 
of this line of commerce. 


Effects of Rubber Conservation 


As a result of the campaign sponsored by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover to defend the 
American consumers of rubber against the inor- 
dinate greed of the British monopoly of East 
Indian raw rubber, the spot price of rubber 
broke from an average of 104.8 cents a pound 
for November last, to an average of 59 cents 
in March, 1926, and 40.2 cents from June to 
September, inclusive. Parallel with rubber 
prices, the wholesale prices of tires and inner 
tubes, which had risen by 57 percent in 1925, 
returned to within 12 percent of the former 
record low level in July, 1926. During the last 
fiseal year imports of rubber cost $603,000,000, 
or $270,000,000 in excess of the ‘‘ fair price’’ 
of 30 to 36 cents a pound promised by the 
British, but by the effective results of rubber 
conservation the United States avoided far 
larger penalties. 

This statement 


is taken from an advance 


copy of the annual report of Secretary Hoover 
dealing with foreign government control of 
price and distribution of important import raw 
materials. In addition to saving the American 
consumer hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually, the vigorous and successful campaign to 
conserve rubber in this country is expected to 
demonstrate ccnelusively that America is not 
without defensive weapons when other foreign. 
controlled products are manipulated in the same 
manner, At present there are governmentally 
controlled combinations in nine raw materials, 
There are some 20 to 30 other commodities for 
which the United States at present is depend- 
ent on import and which could likewise be con- 
trolled by action of one government or an 
agreement between two governments. 


Carriage and Wagon Data for 1925 

According to data collected at the biennial 
census of manufactures, 1925, the establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
carriages, wagons, sleighs, sleds, parts and ma- 
terials for such vehicles, and wheelbarrows pro- 
duced in that year products having a total value 
of $30,052,000, a decrease of 32.7 percent from 
the $44,686,000 reported in 1923, the last preced- 
ing census. All the products of the industry 
show a pronounced decline during the 2-year 
period, the greatest being that for carriages and 
buggies, the output of which dropped from 39,- 
809 in 1923 to 14,789 in 1925, or 62.9 percent. 
The number of farm wagons reported for 1925 
was 140,851, valued at $11,336,000, against 169,- 
377 in 1923, valued at $14,481,000, a decrease 
of 16.8 percent in number and 21.7 percent in 
value for the 2-year period. Carriages ete. are 
also manufactured to some extent as secondary 
products by establishments engaged primarily 
in other industries. The value of such products 
so made in 1923 was $5,300,906. Corresponding 
figures for 1925 have not yet been compiled. 


Distribution of Tribal Funds 


The Department of the Interior has ordered 
a payment of $374,700 to the Klamath Indians 
of Oregon from tribal funds in the United 
States Treasury, accumulated from the sale of 
timber. Each of the 1,249 Indians whose names 
are on the tribal rolls will receive $300. The 
tribal funds to their credit in the Treasury total 
$745,000. Under contracts now in force cover- 
ing the cutting of timber on the Klamath reser- 
vation, approximately $500,000 will be received 
annually by the Indians during the next ten 
years. Authorization of the $300 per capita 
payment at this time was to assist the Indians 
in their industrial development and welfare. 


Decision in Kansas Strike Case 


The United States Supreme Court in a Kansas 
ease handed down Monday held that labor 
unions can not lawfully call a strike to collect 
bills. Certain miners working for the George 
H. Mackie Fuel Co. ordered a strike because 
the company would not pay one Mishmash $180, 
alleged to be due him in wages. Mishmash and 
the company were in controversy over his age. 
The seale of wages for a laborer under 19 years 
of age was $3.65 a day and above that age $9. 
August Dorehy, of the miners’ union, called 
the strike to foree payment of the $180 alleged: 
ly due Mishmash, who at the time was no longer 
in the employ of the company. The Supreme 
Court held: 

The right to carry on business—be it called 
liberty or property—has value. To interfere with 
this right without just cause is unlawful. The 
fact that the injury was inflicted by a strike is 
sometimes a justification. But a strike may be 
illegal because of its purpose, however orderly the 
manner in which it is conducted. 

To collect a stale claim due to a fellow member 
of the union who was formerly employed in the 
business is not a permissible purpose. In the 
absence of a valid agreement to the contrary, each 
party to a disputed claim may insist that it be 
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determined only by a court. To enforce payment 
py a strike is clearly coercion. The legislature 
may make such action punishable criminally, as 
extortion or otherwise. And it may subject to 
punishment him who uses the power or influence 
incident to his office in a union to order a strike. 
Neither the common law nor the fourteenth amend- 
ment confers the absolute right to strike. 


Forest Products Laboratory Budget 


Brig. Gen. H. M. Lord, director of the 
budget, was asked on Tuesday to allocate 
$1,000,000 annually to the Forest Products 
Laboratory to enable it to continue and ex- 
tend its researches into the mechanical and 
chemical properties, characteristics and be- 
havior of wood under varying conditions of 
use. 

The matter was strongly presented on be- 
half of the American Forestry Program Com- 
mittee by Chairman R. S. Kellogg, secretary 
of the News Print Service Bureau; Ovid M. 
Butler, secretary American Forestry Associa- 
tion; Wilson Compton, secretary-manager Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Arthur T. Upson, wood technologist of 
the latter organization. 

At present the budget of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory is about $400,000, which the 
committee told Gen. Lord is wholly inadequate 
for scientific research concerning the utiliza- 
tion of the forests, which oceupy more land 
than all of the activities of agriculture. 


Members of the committee estimated the 
present annual loss of material in the process 
of forest utilization as equivalent to about 
$600,000,000. It is believed that by concerted 
effort of the forest using industries, the con- 
sumers of forest products and adequate scien- 
tific research it is possible now to recover 
more than $300,000,000 of this huge annual 
waste. 

Last year an effort was made to convince 
Gen. Lord that more money should be allowed 
the laboratory. He apparently is sympathetic 
enough and the enormous prospective saving 
appeals to him. How far he ean or will go in 
granting the request, however, remains to be 
disclosed. 


Uniform Building Code for Florida 


Richard G. Kimbell, architectural engineer 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, is leaving for Florida, where he will 
spend two weeks conferring with municipal 
building inspectors of that State in regard to 
the proposed uniform building code for Flor- 
ida cities. This work had been started before 
the hurricane, but it is realized that the per- 
formance of various types of construction dur- 
ing the storm should be comprehended in 
building codes. Mr. Kimbell is convinced that 
with the right sort of building codes it will 
be possible to make all lumber buildings per- 
form as satisfactorily as did the large major- 
ity of frame buildings during the recent storm. 

















Another Record in Freight Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—A new record was 
set in revenue freight loadings for the week ended 
Oct. 16 with a total of 1,210,163 cars, this being 
the greatest number loaded in any one week ever 
reported, according to announcement made by the 
ear service division of the American Railway As- 
sociation. Loadings for the week of Oct. 16 were 
23,152 cars more than the previous high record 
established during the week of Sept. 18 this year, 
when the total was 1,187,011 cars. The total for 
the week of Oct. 16 was an increase of 25,301 cars 
over the preceding week this year. Loadings for 
the week of Oct. 16 were distributed as follows: 
Forest products, 72,141 cars; grain and grain prod- 
ucts, 53,858 cars; livestock, 40,792 cars; coal, 
223,221 cars; coke, 13,182 cars; ore, 69,023 cars; 
merchandise and less than ecarload lot freight, 
275,598 cars; miscellaneous, 462,348 cars. 

See eneaaaaaae 


To Confer on Canadian Rates 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 27.—Plans are being made 
for a conference between shippers and receivers 
and representatives of the Canadian, Southwestern 
and Central Freight Association railroads in regard 
to proposed increases in Canadian rates which 
would result if the present through rates on lumber 
were canceled, according to the announcement made 
here today by J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. This an- 
nouncement followed a conference in St. Louis 
between shippers and the southwestern lines at 
which Mr. Townshend suggested this joint confer- 
ence which will work to the benefit of the shippers 
and will serve to show the Canadian lines the effect 
the advance would have on business moving over 
their lines. 

SSS EZEae 


Complaints Filed with Commission 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—The Enochs Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., of Jackson, Miss., has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
4 complaint against the Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. and others, attacking as unreasonable the rate 
of 29% cents a hundred pounds applied on various 
carloads of lumber and pine, gum and cypress 
veneer from West Helena, Ark., to Jackson. Com- 
Plainant states that there is in effect a rate of 7% 
cents from West Helena via the Missouri Pacific 
to Helena and 11 cents from Helena to Jackson 
via the Illinois Central-Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, 
4 total of 18% cents for the entire haul. This 
rate is claimed as reasonable. 
Pays Florence Lumber Co., Richardson Lumber 
. and Stricklin Lumber Co., of Florence, Ala., 
and Whitfield Lumber Co., of Sheffield, Ala., have 
Joined in a complaint against the Alabama & Vicks- 
burg Railway Co. and others, challenging the rea- 
Sonableness of rates on window glass from Shreve- 
Port, La., Ft. Smith and Texarkana, Ark., and 


points taking the same rates to Florence, Sheffield 
and Tuscumbia, Ala. Complainants compete with 
manufacturers at Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., 
Tupelo and Corinth, Miss., and other points which 
are declared to enjoy much lower rates. It is 
claimed that the rates paid by complainants dur- 
ing the last two years and for the future were, 
are and will be unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded or may exceed those accorded to 
points where competitors are located. 


Issues New Cypress Rate Book 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 25.—Secretary-manager 
E. W. McKay, of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, announces a reissue of the 
association’s rate book covering -principal produc- 
ing points in Louisiana, Florida, Georgia and 
South Carolina. This is the first reissue since 
the expansion of the association membership earlier 
in the year, and Traffic Manager E. W. Owen, who 
compiled it, has so organized and correlated it 
that additional producing points can be easily in- 
cluded in the groupings. 

(SRR aaans 


Redwood Association to Intervene 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an order permit- 
ting the California Redwood Association and Lars- 
son Traffic Service to intervene in Docket No. 
18,151—California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
le Railway Co. et al. 

Sa aLaAa2aZaaS 
Hearing on Georgia-Florida Log Rates 

ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 25.—F. C. Hillyer and R. M. 
Brown, examiners for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, started hearings in Valdosta, Ga., last 
week on the charge of the Georgia Public Service 
Commission that the Atlanta Coast Line Railroad 
Co. discriminates against Georgia sawmill operators 
in the rates charged for log shipments from Florida 
points to Georgia points, the hearing also being 
attended by James A. Perry, chairman of the 
Georgia commission, and R. Hudson Burr, chair- 
man of the Florida commission. 

The case was originally filed several months ago 
by sawmill operators in south Georgia, who stated 
the rates charged for log shipments from Florida 
into Georgia were out of all proportion with the 
rates charged between points in Florida, and a 
readjustment of the rates was asked. The Georgia 
commission immediately took up the case and the 
present hearings resulted. The Georgia millmen 
claim that they can not successfully compete with 
Florida operators because of the wide difference 
in these rates, and even go to the extent of stating 
they will have to close their mills unless the situa- 
tion is remedied. 

The hearing was continued until Jan. 5 when 
another hearing will be held at Jacksonville, Fla. 





Our Specialty is 
Screen Mouldings 


8139 — 8140 — 8076 
%x% Half Round, Etc. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 


The TRAILER-TRUCK Co. 
NASHOTAH, WISCONSIN 











NorthernWoods 





Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 
WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 


Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 


Drewed “EXTRA STANDARD” 

















Hemlock—Complete Stock 


4/4 Birch No. 1 C. &B...350,000° 4/4 Basswood No. 2 Com....8,000° 

4/4 Birch No.2 Com -..175,000’ 4/4 Soft Elm No.2 C.& B. 100.000" 

4/4 Maple Sel.& FAS... 15,000’ 8/4 Soft Elm No.2 C.&B ..30.000° 

4/4 Maple No. 3 Com......150,000’ 8/4 No.2 Com. Hard Maple. 15,000" 

4/4 Basswood No.1 C. &B.30,000’ 13/16x2%4” Fac. Ma.Floor.40,000° 
Hemlock Lath 4’ and 32” 


Write for description and prices. 


Hales’Timber Go., Inc. 
FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 


JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munisjng, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech 
Basswood, Hemlock, Pine 
Spruce. Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 

















Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
- BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
h, Doors, Blinds, Window rames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 























17= — 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 











MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves telis how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
porn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room, 713 Bolivar Resto ~=CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 


2x4 


The next time you want some 
nice DRY bright dimension 
send us your order. We spec- 
ialize in 2x4 No. | and No. 2 
Common, S45, manufactured 
from Upland timber. We can 
quickly handle orders for 
straight cars of 16’and 18’ 
stock. 


Pacific States 


Tas” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ames A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
oseph Lean, P.O. Box 744, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No> Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 


The Polleys 

Lumber Co. 

Pondosa 
Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Sh insccke: Missoula, Mont. 














West Coast 


HEMLOCK 











Manufacturers of 


———> 












CALIFORNIA 


White Pine 


Box, Shop 
and Clears 





H. B. Hewes, 
cut from high — — 
altitude timber Vice-President 


of fine quality. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA 


R. H. Downman 
J. W. McWilliams 
C. D. Terwilliger, 
Sec.-Treas. & 
Gen. Manager 
F. E. Walker, 
Asst. Sec. & Treas. 











———— 











Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. MeGehee—The Southern Hoop Co. has 
acquired the plant of the Desha Cooperage Co. and will 
operate after remodeling. 


CALIFORNIA. Chula Vista—National Avenue Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by C. Rodney Smith Lumber Co. 

Escondido—C. H. Garner has succeeded Stephen Gill 
in the management of the local yard of the Hayward 
Lumber & Investment Co. 


COLORADO. Branson—Big Jo Lumber Co. has bought 
out its competitor in Branson and is consolidating the 
hardware and lumber stocks of both yards. 

Kearns—Fred Nevis sold sawmill to F. R. Yama- 
guchi, M. S. Matsumoto and J. S. James, of Ignacio, 
Colo. 


ILLINOIS. Oconee—Oconee Lumber Yards sold by 


Albert Stanton to 0. H. Paddock Lumber Co. Harold 
drain will be in charge. 
INDIANA. Monticello—Eaton Chair Co. has pur- 


chased a building in Monticello and will move here about 
Dec. 

KANSAS. Hays—Treat & Shaffer Lumber Yard be- 
ing moved to new location where new buildings are 
under way. 

MICHIGAN, Ypsilanti—Ypsilanti Lumber & Coal Co. 
succeeded by Hartwick & Wescott. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—Wells Hardwood Co. sold 
hardwood sawmill and timber to Oden-Elliott Lumber 
Co.; will continue wholesale hardwood business. 

NEW YORK. Cold Spring—W. H. Ladue’s Sons suc- 
ceeded by Ladue Lumber Co. (Inc.) 

Malone—L. C. Bowen has purchased the interest of 
Charles W. Wilding in the business and plant of the 
Malone Lumber Co., becoming sole owner. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Grenora — Pathmann-Schreiber 
Mercantile Co. succeeded by Piper-Howe Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Marietta—A. M. Swan Co. succeeded by Swan 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—C. W. Boyce Lumber 
Co. sold to E. 8. Billington Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Sheffield—Pennsylvania Lumber 
Co. sold to Martin Lumber Co., of Beckley, W. Va. 

WASHINGTON. Bordeaux—F. W. Wonn has pur- 
chased the machinery of the Mason County Logging Co. 

WISCONSIN. Clyman—W. J. 
Clyman Lumber Co. 

Richland Center 
Gateway Lumber Co. 


Collins succeeded by 


surnham Lumber Co. succeeded by 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Athens 
corporated; retail. 

Hardaway—Hardaway Veneer Co., 
ital, $10,000; to manufacture veneers. 


ARKANSAS. Gurdon—Red Top Lumber & Transfer- 
ring Corporation, incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Sugar Pine Lumber Co. will 
increase capital from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000. 


COLORADO. Denver—Beach Lumber Co., incorporat- 
ed; capital, $25,000; has opened a new lumber yard on 
the Golden Road just west of Denver; Louis K. Beach, 
formerly of Elder & Beach, wholesale lumbermen, one 
of the incorporators. 


Miller Ice & Lumber Co., in- 


incorporated; cap- 


Sterling—Crook Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$30,000. 
INDIANA. Indianapolis—Capitol Lumber Co., in- 


creasing capital from $325,000 to $425,000. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Caleasieu River 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000, 

KANSAS. Kansas City—Frank Paxton Lumber Co. 
increasing capital to $500,000. 

KENTUCKY. Lewisburg—Lewisburg Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Paducah—Rogers Derrington Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. East Cambridge—E. D. Sawyer 
Lumber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $80,000. 

Haverhill—Hickory Handle Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $200,000; manufacturer. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Gorman Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

Jackson—Finkbine-Guild Lumber Co. increasing cap- 
ital from $200,000 to $400,000. 

MISSOURI. Chula—Whorton Hardwood Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Kansas City—Baldwin Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $30,000. 

Kansas City—Kansas City Billiard Table Mfg. Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Sherman Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Brooklyn Lumber Wharves, 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; storing lumber, logs, etc.; 
address John D. Barlow, 66 Clinton Ave., Jamaica, L. I. 

Brooklyn—Reynolds-Atkinson Lumber Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000; real prop.; John F. Mc- 
Kenna, 73 83d St. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hickory—Hickory Table & 
eat na Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; manufac- 

uring. 

Marion—Anderson Furniture Co., incorporated; 
ital, $25,000; manufacturing. 


OREGON. Portland—Puritan Oar Mfg. Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $4000; boat oars and wood products. 

Portland—Polk Operating Co., incorporated; capital, 
$125,000; lumber. 

Portland—W. E. McClurg Co., increasing capital to 
$100,000; refrigerator manufacturer. 
__Reedsport—Albany Door Co., incorporated; 
$50,000; sawmill. 

TENNESSEE. 
incorporated, 


Lumber 


incorpo- 





cap- 


capital, 


Jackson—-Enoch Lumber & Mfg. Lo., 


TEXAS. Wichita Falls—Great Western Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. sellingham—Western Woodworking 
Co.,. increasing capital to $95,000; building warehouse, 
90x120 ft. 

Bellingham—Coal 
capital, $10,000. 
incorporators, 

Seattle—Rasor Bros., $2,500; 
logging. 

Seattle—R. S. McConnell Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital to $100,000; wholesale. 

Tacoma—Linn County Timber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $30,000. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—Green Bay Box & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; 50 shares preferred, $100 par value: 
10 shares common stock, no par value. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Anchor Roofing Co. has 
engaged in business at 1360 W. 24th St. 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles Pioneer Shingle Co. has en. 
gaged in business at 5700 S. Vermont Ave. 

Reseda—L. K. Ross has engaged in business under 
the name of Van Owen Lumber Co. 


GEORGIA. Darien—Altamaha River Lumber Co. hag 
started a planing mill. 

Savannah—Mead & Manucy have started a wholesale 
lumber business and sawmill, 


Creek Logging Co., incorporated: 
Chas. H. Wilson and Lloyd McNeal, 


incorporated; capital, 


IDAHO. Payette—Payette Mill & Lumber Co. has 
started a sawmill. 
INDIANA. Gary—Metzger Lumber & Material Co, 


started here by Roy Metzger, of Lebanon, 
Coombs as manager. 

MINN#&SOTA. Big Fork—Twomey-Williams Co. re- 
cently began sawmill operation. 

NEW YORK. srooklyn—Sussman & Shapiro (Inc.) 
have started furniture manufacturing business. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Reidsville—J. M. Tatem Handle 
Co., of Hartford, Ct., reported to establish plant here 
to manufacture axe and pick handles; to be known as 
North Carolina Hickory Mfg. Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—Gibson-Bland 
has started a retail business. 


OREGON. Portland—D. R. McKinney and Paul K. 
Hafner have engaged in business as Perfect Shingle Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Bethlehem—Ronco Bros. Lumber 
& Supply Co. has started a planing mill and retail lum- 
ber business. a 

Philadelphia—Lath Corporation, new; wholesale lath; 
502 Abbott Bldg. 

TEXAS. Edinburg—J. F. Grant Lumber Co. has 
opened a local office; headquarters, Houston. 

Edinburg—Ohlenbusch Lumber Co. opening yard; build- 
ing sheds, 

WASHINGTON. Darrington—Chas. E., Claude and 
L. L. Beebe, timber fallers and buckers, have engaged 
in business as Beebe Bros. 


with Ben 


Lumber (Co 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


ARKANSAS, Fayetteville—W. J. McCoy will erect 
filling station, coal and lumber yard. 


CONNECTICUT. MHartford—Charter Oak Lumber Co. 
(Ine.) erecting lumber shed on Oakwood Ave., West 
Hartford. 

FLORIDA. Fort Lauderdale—Everglades Lumber Co. 


rebuilding plant damaged by hurricane. 


OHIO. Columbus—J. H. Zinn Lumber Co. erecting 
shed for dimension storage, 100x105 ft. This is the 
fifth unit of the new Zinn plant. 


TEXAS. Eagle Pass—Eagle Pass Lumber Co. erect- 
ing modern office building. 

Olmite—Eagle Pass Lumber Co. installing new yard; 
will erect lumber shed and office. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—East Lake Furniture Co., 
formed recently, is establishing a new plant here for 
the manufacture of furniture. 


FLORIDA. Groveland—J. Ray Arnold Lumber Co. 
will soon start production in new plant here in which 
machinery is now being installed. 


MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Home Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has let contract for 50x65 ft. mill building, and 
will install small planer, matcher and cut-off saw. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Greenville—Ballard Gin Co., 
R. F. D. No. 1, will establish sawmill. , 

Hickory—Hickory Table & Novelty Co., organized 
here with $100,000 capital, is reported contemplating the 
erection of a plant for the manufacture of tables and 
house furniture. 

Marion—Anderson Furniture Co. will begin construc 
tion of a new plant here for the manufacture of house 
furniture, according to report; company was recently 
incorporated with $25,000 capital. 7 

Thomasville—Lambeth Furniture Co. is rebuilding 
that portion of the plant recently damaged by an eX 
plosion; loss, $10,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Sand Spring—Oklahoma Hard Wood 
Co. will erect plant to cost about $40,000. 

OREGON. Astoria—A. V. Allen, operating a saw 
mill, plans adding a pulp mill. 

Elgin—Bob Thompson is erecting a sawmill on Shaw 
Creek near here. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 





Charleston—West Virginia Pulp 


& Paper Co., of New York, has purchased from the Bur- 
ton Lumber Co. a tract of about 30 acres near here and 
contemplates erection of branch plant including 8#¥ 
mill and pulp preparing plant. t 
Greenville—W. F. Martin is establishing first unit 0 
veneer manufacturing plant; machinery installed. 
Orangeburg—D,. A. Sprinkle has acquired a site here 
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for a band sawmill; an investment of about $30,000 will 
be made; mill will cut hardwood and have a daily 
capacity of about 40,000 feet. 


VIRGINIA.  Bluefield—Virginia Hardwood Lumber 
Co. has purchased tracts of timber in Bland County 
and will erect band mill at Bastian. 


WASHINGTON. Dishman—Kellogg Lumber Co. erect- 
sawmill. 
ing acoma—Shaffer Box Co. has added about $10,000 
worth of machinery. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—Citizens Lumber Co, 
rebuilding planing mill recently destroyed by fire. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Veyhle & Collins Co., 
joss by fire in mill which was destroyed; Herrings Mill, 
planing, also destroyed; plant of Reversible Window Co. 
damaged; total loss about $500,000. 

Glendale—Bentley Lumber Co., loss by fire, $60,000. 

COLORADO, Denver—Chenault Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $1,500. 

NEW YORK. Flushing—Store and office of Donald 
McDonald Lumber Co., destroyed by fire; loss, $30,000, 
partly covere ad by insurance; planing mill saved; com- 
pany will rebuild. 

OHIO. Madeira—Geo. Meyer & Sons Co., loss by fire 
in lumber yard, $5, 

TENNESSEE. Me nghia—Chichooaw Wood Products 
Co., loss by fire, $25,000; dry kilns with 150,000 feet of 
lumber destroyed, 

TEXAS. Lometa—Henry Stallings Cedar Co., loss by 
fire, $12,000. 

Sherman—John W. Sherman Lumber Co., loss by fire, 


$17,500. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Swift Current—Revelstoke Saw- 
mill Co. (Ltd.), loss by fire. 


TIMBER LAND SALES Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


WESTON, W. VA., Oct. 25.—The Eakin Lumber 
Co. has purchased a tract of slightly over 13,000 
acres of timber in Nicholas and Pocahontas coun- 
ties. The company will probably erect a band mill 
of about 45,000 feet daily capacity, and it is 
reported that about twenty miles of railroad will 
be built from Fenwick into the timber. It is 
expected that the mill will be ready for operation 
by March 1. P. E.*Eakin, president of the com- 
pany, has been in Richmond supervising preliminary 
arrangements for the construction work. 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 25.—Production is to begin 
at once on a 7,500-acre tract of longleaf pine in 
the vicinity of Savannah, Ga., purchased recently 
by Coleman & Williams, of Hardeeville, 8. C. The 
price paid is said to exceed $100,000. 

HARLAN, Ky., Oct. 26.—Towlin Bros., of Harlan, 
purchased a 700-acre tract of hardwoods and will 
install mills. In the Nolansburg section the Nolan 
Lumber Co. closed a deal on 500 acres of timber 
lands on the Cumberland River headwaters, while 
in the same section, Scott & Renfro, of Tacoma, 
Va., purchased about 400 acres of hardwood timber. 
John Baxter has purchased 500 acres lying near 
Baxter, Ky. J. W. Russell has closed a deal for 
600 acres of timber lands in the Kings Creek sec- 
tion. Another purchaser of small timber acreage 
is M. M. Webb, of Bilvia, Ky., who has acquired 
a tract in Letcher County on the Kentucky River. 











Sash and door mills in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 


(Minn.) area have experienced some stimulus to 
trade through buying of storm sash and doors. 
This class of seasonal trade, however, now is not 
as heavy as it was a few years ago, due to the 
fact that at the time of construction storm goods 
usually are included. Most of the Twin City mills 
are operating on light schedules, since trade is 
slow. Country buying consists only of orders for 
odd items, and this demand is spotted. Mill opera- 
tors say now they do not expect that country 
business will reach the volume forecast for 1926. 
This is the result of unseasonable weather and 
spotted crops. Delayed marketing of crops, also 
has had the effect of limiting the buying capacity 
of the farmers. City trade continues subnormal. 


Kansas City (Mo.) plants report that volume of 
orders continues to shrink slowly as winter ap- 
proaches. The plants are dropping men, and re- 
ports from outside plants are that business is 
very dull. 

Bad weather has prevailed at Buffalo, N. Y., 
during a good deal of the last month, so that the 
volume of business placed with the door factories 
and planing mills has been curtailed. Improve- 
ment is looked for in the near future if the weather 
improves, and a good call for storm doors and sash 
is expected in any event. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 
going ahead with their business and getting enough 
orders, it is said, to keep the local mills fairly 
busy, though some contraction in the demand for 
stock sizes is seen as the result of the halt called 
by existing conditions upon speculative building. 


The millwork factories of Los Angeles, Calif., 
will this month show a handsome increase in vol- 
ume over the same month a year ago, and over 
the preceding month of September. The plants 
are running full blast to keep abreast of orders. 
Business is good in both the city and suburban 
districts. Prices are firm and reserves equal for 
any demands within the next thirty to sixty days. 


Some Interesting Millwork History 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 25.—C. B. Harman, secretary 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, is preparing an interesting article for 
the next issue of the monthly association bulletin, 
based on data from old files about the formation 
of this organization by a small group of millwork 
men in October, 1904. 

James H. O’Neal, then president of the O'Neal 
Manufacturing Co., Rome, Ga., which has since 
become the Marshall Manufacturing Co., was the 
father of the association. He called together a 
stoup of the manufacturers, 14 attending, of whom 
12 were from Geor; gia, 1 from Alabama, and 1 from 
Mississippi. 

As a result of that meeting an organization was 
formed known as the Yellow Pine Sash, Door & 
Blind Manufacturers’ Association, which name was 
Kept until some twelve years ago when it was 


‘Owensboro, Ky., 


changed to Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The first officers elected were David Woodward, 
Atlanta, president; Mr. O'Neal, vice president ; 
J. D. Wood, Birmingham, Ala., secretary and 
treasurer, and C. B. Harman, chairman of the 
board of directors. Mr. Harman, therefore, now 
holding the position of secretary-manager, has been 
identified with this association during the twenty- 
two years of its existence. 

It is interesting to note that of those attending 
the initial meeting all are still living, with the 
exception of J. D. Wood, Birmingham; J. J. Cum- 
mings, Savannah, and George E. Toale, Augusta. 
Of the fourteen firms represented, all of which 
became charter members, seven are still active 
members, two have failed, one has liquidated, while 
the four others are no longer members though still 
engaged in the millwork business. 


HYMENEAL 


SCHAAD-WAINRIGHT. Mr. and Mrs. George 
Wainright, of New Orleans, announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss Lucile A. 
Wainright, to George Schaad, jr., formerly of 
but for several years a resident 
of New Orleans. Mr. Schaad is district manager 
at New Orleans for the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association and secretary of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. He is widely 
known and popular in lumber circles. The wed- 
ding will take place in December. 


ALEXANDER-FOSTER. Announcement has 
been made of the marriage of Miss Josephine 
Lockhart Foster, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
E. Foster, of Milwaukee, Wis., to Ben Alexander, 
son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Walter Alexander, 
of Wausau, Wis. Walter Alexander was one 
of the most prominent lumbermen in Wisconsin 
at the time of his death a few months ago. The 
marriage ceremony was performed on Oct. 9 at 
the home of the bride’s parents with only the 
immediate families of the bride and bridegroom 
present. Mr. and Mrs, Alexander left immedi- 
ately after the ceremony for a trip to California 
and Hawaii. They will be at home in Wausau 
after Jan. 15. 


JOHNSTON-HOLLOWAY. Rufus Manfred 
Johnston, jr., of the City Lumber Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., and Miss Loulie Holloway, of Orangeburg, 
S. C., were married recently at the Orangeburg 
Lutheran Church. The young couple are now 
on a trip to Philadelphia, New York and other 
eastern points. Mr. Johnston is a graduate of 
the University of North Carolina. His family 
has been prominent in civic and social affairs in 
the Carolinas since Colonial days. Mrs. Johnston 
is a graduate of Winthrop College and is a pop- 
ular member of the younger social set of 
Orangeburg. 











Your customers will 
like this high quality 
lumber and you will 
be well pleased with 
our service. Daily 
capacity — 225,000’ 
lumber; 150,000 
shingles; 50,000 lath. 
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SPRUCE 
CEDAR 
Lumber 
Lath and 
Shingles. 


White River Lumber Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 
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Northwest’ Spruce Co. 


968 Stuart Building of SEATTLE, WASH. 
GF’ REPRESENTING : 
Ketchikan Spruce Mills, 
Wrangell Lumber & Power Co., 
Juneau Lumber Mills, 


Ketchikan, Alaska 
Wrangell, Alaska 
Juneau, Alaska 


WINDOW 82". 
DOOR FRAMES tr Foch Ra, 
Mouldings and 


other items of 
Fir Lumber. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














When You Think Lumber 
THINK HANSEN -NIEDER”’ 


HANSEN-NIEDER 
LUMBER Co, INC. 


1029 HenryBldg:, SEATTLE 


Watch us grow. 
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Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R. P. PRAY R. H. BROWNE 


California PIN E 


White and Sugar 


and North Coast Lumber, Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


255357 Fiano"! SAN FRANCISCO 


























THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows at a ginnce the amount of any number of feet 
tween 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 


book every lumberman can use. Price tpaid, bound 
in leather. $8. 50. AMERICAN “‘LUMBE , Publish- 
ers, 431 5. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill, 
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Douglas Fir 
and Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber and 
Timbers 


Here is the place to 
get any stock you re- 
quire —green or dry, 
rough orsurfaced, any 
size or grade. Just 
send us a memoran- 
dum of your require- 
ments and let us dem- 
onstrate our service 
to you. 


We cut timbers all 
sizes up to 80 feet in 
length. 


Car and Cargo 
Shipments Anywhere. 


DEMPSEY 


Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 














Practical Specialists 
Pacific Coast Lumber Products 





_) DRYAD, WASH. 
MILLS :{ WP. Ry. C.M.& St.P. Ry. 


SHIPMENTS 100,000,000 FEET ANNUALLY 


DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S. A. 











News Notes from Am@ric 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 23.—J. A. Patterson, New York, assistant 
secretary-treasurer Hirsch Lumber Co. has been in 
Puget Sound region for several days as the guest 
of Robert E. Seeley, Coast representative of the 
company. Mr. Patterson and Mr. Seeley have been 
making a tour of the fir mills. 

Mandel Neider, vice president Hansen & Neider, 
has returned from a visit of five weeks to the 
Atlantic seaboard. He found business to be more 
or less spotted, with lumber transactions largely 
on a hand-to-mouth basis; but indications are that 
there will be an improvement early in 1927. 

F. A. Sargeant, managing director Allen Taylor 
& Co. (Ltd.), Sydney, Australia, was a visitor at 
the headquarters of the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. a few days ago. Mr. Sargeant was 
on his way home after an absence of five months, 
during which he visited England. He sailed for 
Australia from Vancouver, B. C. 

W. T. Culver, of Chicago, vice president James 
DD. Lacey & Co., recently made an extensive tour 
of the West Coast, looking over the interests of 
his company in Washington, Oregon and British 
Columbia. He was accompanied by his daughter 


Ilizabeth. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 23.—The lumber mills of Tacoma and the 
Pacific Northwest are facing a serious condition, 
according to facts brought out during a discussion 
at the regular session of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club last Wednesday. According to some of the 
lumbermen present, the recent advance in log 
prices has been maintained in the Tacoma district, 
and under present market conditions many mills 
are now operating at a loss and can not continue 
to do so for long. Just what will result from this 
situation was not fully brought out, but it was 
predicted that a general shutdown of many of 
the Sound plants will be forced unless there is 
an unexpected improvement in the market. 

The meeting was thrown open for general dis- 
cussion, no program being prepared in advance. 
The proposed bond issue for the paving and open- 
ing of additional streets on the tideflats, which 
will be voted on next month, came up for com- 
ment. The plan was advocated by a number of the 
lumbermen while no one opposed it but no action 
was taken by the club. 

A discussion of merchandising methods was held, 
in which it was brought out that the lumber in- 
dustry should seek improvement in this particular. 

In the absence of President Frost Snyder, the 
meeting was presided over by Vice President 
Ralph Dickman. 

Cargo shipments of lumber during the week were 
as follows: From the Shaffer and Baker docks 
and Portacoma piers, 2,570,000 feet ; Defiance Lum- 
ber Co., 2,175,000 feet; St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., 2,600,000 feet; Puget Sound Lumber Co., 
300,000 feet: Dickman Lumber Co., 1,200,000 feet, 
and Tidewater Mills Co., 150,000 feet—a total of 
8,995,000 feet. Destinations: Atlantic coast, 4,150,- 
000 feet; Japan, 850,000 feet; California, 800,000 
feet; South Africa, 1,075,000 feet ; South America, 


west coast, 450.000 feet; Burope, 420,000 feet, 
and Egypt, 1,250,000 feet. Other than lumber: 


The Atlantic coast took 400 bundles broom han- 


dles, 20,000 feet cross arms, 3,910,000 shingles 
and 1,700 doors. California took 1,000 doors. 
Europe took 68,000 doors, 60,000 feet airplane 


spruce and 10 cars floor blocks. Australia took 
100 tons box shook and the Hawaiian Islands took 
500 doors and 50 tons box shook. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has appointed 
W. K. Moore, of Billings, Mont., its sales repre- 
sentative for Montana and Wyoming. 

J. G. Heinz, chief engineer American Wood Pipe 
Co., was principal speaker at the meeting of the 
Tacoma Engineers’ Club last Wednesday. Mr. 
Heinz comprehensively described the manufacture 
and marketing of wood pipe. 

Philip S. Teller and Jefferson Myers, members 
of the United States Shipping Board, visited Ta- 
coma last Sunday and inspected the principal 
marine terminals here. The board members were 
deeply impressed with the lumber handling facili- 
ties of the local docks, and stated that Tacoma has 
the reputation on the Atlantic coast of giving 
ships unusually rapid service. 

Ralph H, Shaffer, president Shaffer Box Co., has 
been appointed by the Department of Commerce 
as Pierce County chairman for National Manage- 
ment Week. Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover is carrying on this movement to direct 
public attention to problems of waste and better 
business practice. 
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Half of a 6,000,000-foot tie order for Egypt is 
being loaded on the steamer Suveric at the loca] 
mills this week. The vessel has been taking ties 
from the St. Paul & Tacoma, Tidewater, Puget 
Sound and Defiance mills, and additional shipments 
from a number of the inland plants. 

There was an announcement this week that veg. 
sels of the new redwood line, to be operated be- 
tween the Pacific coast and Gulf ports by the 


Finkbine Guild Transportation Co. and McCor- 
mick Steamship Co., will make regular calls at 
Tacoma, The ships are expected to carry full 


cargoes fo California redwood and Washington fir 
on their eastbound trips, and will return with gen- 
eral cargo from the Gulf ports. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 23.—The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co. this week shipped 500,000 feet of lumber to 
Japan and 1,000,000 feet of California. The Mor- 
rison Mill Co. shipped 700,000 feet of box shook 
to Hawaii. From the Bloedel Donovan piers 150.- 
000 feet was shipped to Hawaii and 1,500,000 feet 
to California. 

Bellingham’s port commission this week com- 
mitted itself to a scheme of harbor improvement 
and declared its intention of acquiring 200 acres 
of tidelands owned by the Bellingham Terminals 
Syndicate, whose chairman is J, J. Donovan, vice 
president Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. The 
commission will pay $250,000 for the property if 
the people approve its proposal next December, 
On these lands the syndicate has made a 22-acre 
fill for industrial sites. 

Construction of a shingle mill near its sawmill 
in the Concrete district has been started by the 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. Machinery 
will be taken from the company’s Bellingham shin- 
gle plant, now being dismantled. The new shingle 
mill will have three machines, with daily capacity 
of 75,000 shingles. The company believes it will 
prove more economical to pay freight on the fin- 
ished product than on logs. The sawmill at Con- 
erete will add a night shift at once. The Belling- 
ham sawmill is operating three shifts. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. was suce- 
cessful bidder for 2,000,000 feet of fir, white pine, 
cedar, hemlock, and other species in the Mount 
Baker national forest. The timber will be removed 
this winter. The bid prices were $3 for Douglas 
fir, $2.50 for western red cedar and 50 cents for 
other speeies. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 23.—Neither the fir, spruce nor pine mar- 
kets developed anything new during the last week. 
Perhaps the pine market is weakening. Pine ship- 
ments for September were not as heavy as those 
of August, but August shipments broke records. 
The fir log market is firm at the advanced quota- 
tions which went into effect two weeks ago. Severe 
weather might bring on a log shortage, for there 
is no surplus now in the water. 

The Columbia Harbor Lumber Co. is a new 
wholesale corporation which will start here Nov. 
1, with offices in the Northwestern Bank Building. 
H. P. Edward, retiring manager here for the 
Prendergast Co., will be its head. Mr. Edward 
was manager for the Keystone Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, for six years, then came to Portland, and 
was sales manager for the Hammond Lumber Co. 
for three years, was with the Gerlinger Lumber Co. 
for two years, and the Prendergast Co. two years. 
Mr. Edward’s place with the Prendergast Co. will 
be filled by W. R. Fifer, of Marion, Ohio, where 
the company has headquarters. Until last April, 
Mr. Fifer was in the lumber business in Seattle. 

R. A. Stevenson, sales manager Eagle Lumber 
Co., is now sales manager for the combined mills 
of that company at Westimber and of the C. H. 
Wheeler mill at Cochran, both of which are owned 
by the heirs of C. H. Wheeler and managed by 
C. H. Wheeler, jr. The Wheelers bought the in- 
terest of Michael and Daniel Kern in the Eagle 
company about a year ago. The new offices are 
in the Yeon Building. Mr. Stevenson’s assistant 
is E. A. Blank, formerly with the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co. and the Henry D. 
Davis Lumber Co. The combined output of the 
two mills is 500,000 feet a day and both are 1 
operation. H. R. Peterson was sales manager fot 
the Wheeler mill until the merger. 

A. D. Davis, of the Davis Statistical Bureau, 
of Portland and Kansas City, Mo., left today for 
Kansas City, where he will spend a month with 
that branch office. The Davis bureau handles the 
sales reports for a group of the fir mills on the 
Coast, furnishing price analyses to West Coast 
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icas Lumber Centers 


Lumbermen’s Association. The Kansas City office 
also provides similar information in the southern 
pine industry. 

John Dougall, manager Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Information Bureau, was one of the principal 
speakers this week on a “get acquainted’ excur- 
sion party sent into the Inland Empire by the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce. 

Robert Nelson, who handles sales for the Gur- 
rier Lumber Co., has moved his offices to his new 
retail lumber yard on Union Avenue. 

Because of litigation, the old Monarch mill has 
again been closed down. Until a few days ago it 
was operated by the Mickle Lumber Co. The mat- 
ter has been brought into court by Lester W. 
Davis and others, former owners of the plant, who 
are asking for an accounting and collection of 
deferred payments. 

Mrs. R. D. Inman, widow of the late R. D. 
Inman, of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., has 
just had completed a residence at Westover Ter- 
race, that is attracting wide attention. It is of 
lumber, and is surrounded by beautiful grounds. It 
will be thrown open for inspection next Wednesday, 
when Mrs. Inman will give a tea for the benefit of 
the art department of the University of Oregon. 

Among visiting lumbermen here this week was 
George Hoehne, of the Hoehne-O’Neill Lumber 
Co., Chicago. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 23.—A tendency to stronger prices is no- 
ticed in certain lines, notwithstanding the fact that 
there has been a slight recession in demand. This 
is particularly true in No. 3 and 4 common. Price 
levels remain the same, but soft spots are being 
eliminated. The fact that stocks are already be- 
coming broken is bringing close buyers into the 
market at prices which they refused to consider 
two weeks ago. This bears out the contention 
of several shrewd lumbermen, that stocks will be 
so badly broken within the next sixty days that 
desired lines will command fancy prices. 

The Long Lake Lumber Co. has bought 2600 
acres of yellow pine, cedar and spruce on Sheep 
creek, four miles from Northport, Stevens County. 
The tract has been owned by John S. and Charles 
Pillsbury, flour manufacturers, of Minneapolis. 
Operations are to start at once, and logs will be 
coming into the Spokane plant of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co. at the rate of ten to fifteen cars daily 
by the first of the year. The cedar poles will be 
shipped direct to place of use. The logs will be 
hauled by truck to Northport, when they will 
come by rail over the Great Northern to the log 
pond here. The company has started a camp near 
Valley which will also send its logs into Spokane 
over the Great Northern. 

The mill of the Wendorff-Rogers Co., burned 
last summer, is in process of reconstruction. The 
work is being pushed rapidly. Construction is to 
cost between $75,000 and $100,000. 

The Idaho State Public Utility commission has 
under advisement a petition to have the logging 
railroad of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., near 
Tensed in Benewah County, declared a_ public 
utility. A hearing was held the first of the week 
in Couer d’Alene, Idaho. 

A first aid school will be conducted by the State 
department of labor and industry Nov. 8-10. 
Members of the first aid teams of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Deer Park Lumber Co., White Pine 
Sash Co., Western Pine Manufacturing Co. and 
Dalkena Lumber Co. wi!l assist. 

Lewis A. Lewis, sales manager Washington 
Water Power, spoke on electrical development of 
the Northwest at the meeting of the Hoo-Hoo Club 
yesterday. H. L. Masterson, secretary of the 
manufacturers’ association, sang, accompanied by 
Mrs. Masterson. The program was arranged by 
E. B. DeVoe, of the Bert R. West Lumber Co., 
under the new arrangement whereby individual 
firms are responsible each week for the program. 

W. L. Arvin, of the Keystone Frame & Sash Co., 
— this week after a six weeks’ eastern sales 


Eastern lumbermen and others were treated to 
@ real game dinner by Fred Herrick, lumberman 
and big game hunter, at his home, W 737 Shoshone 
Place, A roast of elk meat was the feature. The 
guests included Robert Schuette, of New York; 
Fred Schuette, of Pittsburgh; R. Baldwin, Seattle, 
and William Warner, L. J. Chapman, Dr. John 
Busby, ~ Victor Dessert and Charles A. Weiss, all 
of Spokane. 
as H. Crowley, of Crowley Bros., has returned 

M a two months’ eastern business trip. 

- L. Bruce, of the M. L. Bruce Co., Sandpoint, 


Idaho, is expected back in the next few days from 
a short eastern business trip. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 23.—With the fir lumber market far from 
satisfactory, both as to volume and price, orders 
have dropped to a point somewhat below produc- 
tion, and at the same time the log-buying mills face 
a new difficulty in the shape of a proposed increase 
of $1 in log prices effective next month. This 
advance will be in addition to that of $1 Sept. 15, 
over the summer rate. Practically all camps are 
running to capacity, with little accumulation and 
No. 1 stock in demand. The boost in price, which 
probably would be effective on Puget Sound and 
Grays Harbor, would lift prices to $14, $20 and 
$26. Hemlock logs, which usually are on a parity 
with No. 2 and No. 3 fir, will probably advance in 
sympathy. Cedar logs are plentiful, as the result 
of a heaping-up process extending back through 
several months. Being in effect a byproduct of 
fir logging, cedar logs have become more or less of 
a drug on the market, due to general curtailment 
of cedar operations. Shingle cedar is especially 
plentiful. 

At Arlington, W. H. Verd, of the Verd Cedar 
Co., has purchased a mill site of between eight 
and ten acres from George Murphy. Construction 
work will begin at once. 

Lumber carriers in port this week include: 
Hegira, 5,500,000 feet, for Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Taigen Maru, 5,000,000 feet for Osaka, Japan; 
Montauk, cargo for the east coast; Katrina Luck- 
enbach, 500,000 feet for the east coast; Chickasaw, 
completing cargo at Weyerhaeuser mill for the east 


coast. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 26.—Police action in the carpenters’ strike 
has resulted in arrests of more than twelve alleged 
ring leaders, two of them union labor leaders, and 
the confession of two gangsters. This followed an 
attack by disgruntled laborers on a crew of car- 
penters one of whom died from injuries. The extra 
police protection now afforded the contractors is 
doing much toward enabling building to resume its 
steady trend, according to retailers. The permit 
system, sponsored by retail lumbermen, is still in 
effect. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president Red River Lum- 
ber Co., is at the company’s mills at Westwood on 
a general survey of conditions there. He will re- 
turn to the city next week. 

Lumbermen are reported to have invaded the 
ricefields and returned with the “limit” of ducks. 
Leon Walker, of the Red River Lumber Co., was 
one of the first to start out. 

Cc. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
returned yesterday from Sacramento, where he at- 
tended the annual convention of the California 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. The prospects 
for a prosperous 1927 are bright, according to Mr. 


Smith. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


-A noticeable drop in logging produc- 
tion, caused in part at least by drop in demand 
on the part of local mills, is attributed to the 
degree of uncertainty with which the lumber man- 
ufacturers face Nov. 1, when the minimum wage 
law goes into force, under which the industry must 
pay at least 40 cents an hour to every man em- 
ployed. The rather uncertain condition of lumber 
markets today is another justification for slowing 
down on lumber production. It looks as if there 
might be a very definite curtailment of output for 
some time. These considerations are accounting 
for the logging operations on the Coast slowing 
down so much. Many camps are operating with 
a small crew, and some camps are not open, while 
there is every likelihood of an early shutdown with 
others. 

When the provincial legislature meets near the 
end of the year, there will be strong representa- 
tions made to have amendments to the new wage 
act. The government has taken the stand that 
it has no power to interfere with the board of 
administration. The board has ruled that men 
who are new in the work, if over 21 years, will 
not be considered apprentices. New hands, as well 
as experienced men, will come under the 40 cent 
an hour regulation on Nov. 1. 

Cut of logs in Prince Rupert district, northern 
coast section of British Columbia, is well ahead of 
last year’s record. Total scale this year to end of 
September was 90,908,876 feet; last year’s total 


Oct. 23.- 
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Sumpter Valley 


P; 
Soft Textured Ine 


This -is some of the softest, 
finest textured lumber you 
ever handled. A trial car will 
make you a steady customer. 
We can furnish anything you 
need in Western lumber pro- 
ducts. Let us quote you. @ 


H. J. Anderson Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


a4 * eee Portland, Oregon 











Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, O} 

Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 


Old 
Growth 












Douglas 
. 
Fir 
We offer prompt, dependable 
service in the items listed at 
the left. Write for prices. 
— SALES AGENTS — 


Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen Lumber Company. 


The Griswold 
Lumber Co. 


Gasco Bldg., Portland, Ore. 






Long 
Dimension 
Long Joist 
Surfaced 
Small 
Timbers 


Plank 


! 











LOGGERS & MANUFACTURERS 


Sitka Spruce 


Try our Kiln Dried Shop and Clears, 
rough or dressed. Our 5& 6/4 Shop 
is 65% or more, 8/4 80% or more 
EDGE GRAIN. 


We also manufacture Douglas 
Fir and Western Hemlock 


Winchester Bay Lumber Co. 


SALES OFFICE: 
910-11 Porter Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Mill at Reedsport, Ore. 
( Capacity 150,000’ 8 Hours ) 
Member West Coast Lumbermen’s Assocation. 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity of 


300,000 feet of 
BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. PINE 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


You'll find our prices 
+o?) right and our quality | 
pe unexcelled in | 
S Partition, Ceiling, | 
| Se Moulding, Trim, 
’ Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited 
for rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Incorporated 1885 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Manufacturers 


9th Floor Union 
Trust Building, 











‘fA BIG HIT— 


That’s what dealers make with home 
builders when they sell our 


e Flooring, Ceiling 
N. G. Pine and Roofers 
Long and “4 Rough and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine D ressed 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Building RICHMOND, VA. 











Yellow Pine 


‘Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. | 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















| Cummer Cypress Go. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 
















HARDWOOD FLOORING 
Maple - Oak - Beech 


3 ai Birch 











NICHOLS & COX 
LUMBER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








was 84,805,115 feet. The cut of poles, piling and 
ties totals less than last year’s. 

News has been trickling out that a number of 
prominent lumber mills of British Columbia will 
be included in the plan for coérdinating sawmill 
interests of the Pacific coast. 

Contracts for cutting railway ties in winter 
camps of the southern interior are now being ar- 
ranged. From East Kootenay it is reported that 
rates offered are lower than last year’s, 55 cents 
being the price fixed for No. 1 ties. 

Revival of the project to establish a huge pulp 
mill and sawmill at Prince George has been an- 
nounced by H. G. Perry, member of the legislature 
for that district, who has been to Victoria inter- 
viewing the government respecting pulp timber 
leases and concessions. Eastern capitalists and 
lumbermen, who have controlled large areas in the 
Il’rince George district and were active some years 
ago, are behind the move. The northern member 
declares that $30,000,000 of an investment would 
be involved. 

Galbraith & Sons were unsuccessful in defend- 
ing an action to recover value of 2,500,000 feet of 
timber cut on property which had been foreclosed 
under a mortgage after the lumbermen had pur- 
chased the cutting rights from the original owner. 
It was established that cutting had been done 
after foreclosure proceedings had been started. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 25.—Continued bad weather conditions have 
hurt fall trade prospects. The season now is late, 
and threshing is unfinished. Coast lumber prices 
have taken a considerable drop in the Winnipeg 
market during the last week. 
there have been offered discounts as high as $9 
off List E, and yet retail buyers do not seem to 
be doing any speculative purchasing, and take 
only what is required for immediate use. Coast 
mills that have surplus stocks are eager to clean 
these up before winter; while the American mar- 


ket has fallen off considerably. Shingle prices 
continue chaotic. Northern white spruce mills 
are still enjoying a nice business, and are able 


in most cases to get their regular list price. 

Secretary Ritter, of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, announces that it would soon 
have ready for distribution a new plan book. This 
is one of the largest and best that it has ever 
issued. 

Ik. A. Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber & Supply 
Co., Regina, Sask., was a business visitor here in 
connection with a contract for supplying material 
for the new Canadian Pacific Hotel in Regina. He 
reports that business there has been very good. 

Sales Manager Clute, of the Victoria Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Chemainus, B. C., was a busi- 
visitor a short while ago, and reports that 
trade has kept up very well. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 26.—The list of directors of the St. Louis 
Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association elected 
at the annual meeting held yesterday includes: John 
A. Reheis, president of the St. Louis Lumber Co., 
and Chris Beckemeier, jr., president of the Gravois 
Planing Mill and of the St. Louis Millmen’s Asso- 
ciation. W. Frank Carter, an attorney, is chair- 
man of the board. Secretary of the Navy Wilbur 
was the principal speaker at the annual dinner 
last night. 

A. H. Engler, formerly with the Abeles & Taus- 
sig Tie & Lumber Co., has gone into the commis- 
sion business on his own account at 1789 Arcade 
Building. He will handle southern pine and fir. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 25.—A steady trade in all classes of north- 
ern pine lumber is reported. Shipments to retail- 
ers have been increasing lately as a result of bet- 
ter weather permitting construction. Retail trade 
at Duluth and Superior has been good for so late 


ness 


in the season, owing to resumption of delayed 
work. Mixed cars are going out more freely. 
There has been a notable improvement in 


the movement of medium and lower grades to agri- 
cultural districts. Northern pine quotations are 
steady. An improving demand for timbers was 
noted by representatives of West Coast concerns, 
rush shipments as a rule being stipulated. Dealers 
here have been gratified over the improving de- 
mand for creosoted wooden shingles. Beyond two 
small lots of No. 3 and better northern pine, orders 
have been completed. Lake shipments to Lake Erie 
ports to date have aggregated just 933,000 feet, 
all shipped by the Scott Graff Lumber Co., Duluth, 
and by a Cloquet (Minn.) mill. Sawmill companies 
at Cloquet, Virginia and International Falls are 
actively preparing for winter logging. The Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co. is advertising quite ex- 
tensively for woodsmen. Forest products con- 
tractors are preparing for activity after freeze-up, 
and this season’s output will be larger than last 
year's. 


It is reported that . 


The Pike Bay Lumber Co., of Tower, Minn., hag 
closed down its mill after completing its Se€ason’s 
cut. Lumber will be shipped by rail during wip. 
ter. A proposal to establish a cut-up crating plan; 
there is being considered by oflicials of the eop. 
pany. 

Members of the Hoo-Hoo Club of Duluth ang 
Superior and from Iron Range towns to the num. 
ber of over eighty were entertained by officials of 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. at Virginia lag 
Tuesday. Thomas S. Whitten, general manager of 
the company, presided at a banquet to the guests 
and leading business men of Virginia. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 26.—Milwaukee demand is at as high q 
point as can be expected for this period of year 
The entrance of operators from other centers jg, 
however, causing price weakness on many items 
here. Retail trade in Milwaukee is fair. Retailer 
are holding their stocks to a minimum, buying only 
as they need. With the reduction in sales, they 
are not in the market as frequently as they haye 
been. Business in the rural communities is prae. 
tically stopped, at least for the present. The 
country business has not been up to expectations 
this year, and heavy rains did not aid the lumber 
market. There is some construction in Milwaukee. 
but most of it is small projects. Milwaukee floor. 
ing plants report that oak is offering too much 
competition to make any profit possible on maple 
flooring. Box trade is not very brisk, and the 
local firms are curtailing purchases of low grad 
hardwoods. 

H. J. Steinman, president Steinman Lumber (Co, 
large Milwaukee retailer, recently celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. Mr. Steinman is very active 
and is at the office and around the yards every 
day regardless of weather. 

The National Playground Association has ob. 
tained an option on the entire holdings of the 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. in Vilas County, Wis- 
consin, according to a report from Rhinelander, 
and it is the intention of the association, if it 
purchases the land, to establish a recreational cen- 
er and wild life refuge. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 26.—Demand has failed to rally from the 
effects of the bad weather earlier in the month, 
and prices have weakened. City demand has fallen 
off, along with the decrease in country orders, 
Orders usually are for well mixed cars which are 
wanted in a hurry. Reports from various line 
yard concerns are that off the main highways the 
roads still are in poor shape and that not much 
lumber is moving to the farms. The only real 
activity is in the South, and that has been some- 
what lessened in the agricultural districts by low 
cotton prices, leaving the oil field districts as the 
best buyers. There appears to be a disposition on 
the part of retailers to let stocks run down as the 
inventory season approaches, relying on the mills 
to ship quickly enough to protect them in the case 
of unexpected demands. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 25.—Throughout this section, retail yards 
are still buying southern pine in good volume, and 
this material is moving quickly into the hands of 
consumers. Production has recently been a little 
heavier than orders, as a great many of the larger 
plants are operating full time in hopes of putting 
their stocks in better shape before cold weather 
sets in. Most mills have very good order files, and 
there is practically no surplus in sight. Business 
from the oil fields has eased off slightly, though 
that from fields in this immediate territory is still 
very good. The railroads are buying a little more 
stock, and the industrial demand has recently beet 
much better. Building stocks are still moving 
freely in this section, especially upper grades and 
finish items. Prices on these items are firm. 
Common stocks are inclined to be weak. Lath are 
in much better demand and bring very good prices. 
Timbers and heavy dimension are still firm, because 
of scarcity of these items. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 26.—The retail yards, as well as whole 
salers, report improved buying by the bituminous 
coal mines and continued improvement in industrial 
demand, although house building is falling off to 
some extent. The demand for coal abroad, largely 
due to the strike in Great Britain, is helping the 
coal business and prices for coal are advancing. 
Wholesalers report inquiries frequent for hardwood 
stocks that are difficult to get. Demand for lower 
grades of hardwoods, which has been rather poor, 
is stronger, and a little advance in prices is fore 
seen. Good demand continues for very high grades 
of hardwoods, especially from the furniture in- 
dustry. Southern pine remains in about the same 
position as last reported. The demand for both 
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white and yellow western pines remains about the 
same. A slight weakening in Idaho white pine is 
reported by some dealers. For the first time in 
several years there is a considerable shortage of 
cars in the West Virginia lumber area, attributed 
to the heavy movement of coal for export. Spruce 
and hemlock lath are being quoted at $7.50, f.o.b. 
pittsburgh ; poplar at $7.25. Fir lath three to an 
inch in thickness, are quoted at $7. 

J. W. Kendall, secretary Kendall Lumber Co., 
js in Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, with a broken left 
arm and badly injured left shoulder, suffered in an 
automobile accident near Meyresdale, Pa. 

E. V. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., is 
in Florida for a couple of weeks in connection with 
the Babcock Carrier & Florida interests of the 
company. 

Cc. V. McCreight, of the C. V. McCreight Lumber 
Co., spent last week visiting the manufacturers in 
Florence and Sumter, 8. C., and points in North 
Carolina and Virginia. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 26.—Some wholesale houses report a slight 
improvement in demand for spruce frames. New 
Brunswick spruce mills are shutting down, but 
there is still plenty of random offered and prices 
are certainly po firmer. Spruce covering boards 
and eastern clipped hemlock boards are easier. 
There is a tendency to ask more for spruce. lath. 
Red cedar shingles have declined further, and are 


boxwood from Liverpool, England, for the Smith 
& Dove Manufacturing Co., Andover, Mass. 

The Lumber Credit & Research Bureau (Inc.), 
of Boston, has been organized here with a Massa- 
chusetts charter as a credit agency particularly 
serving the retail lumber dealers. It proposes to 
gather general information, statistics and other 
facts relating to credits, and also to collect claims. 
The officers of the bureau are Joseph G. Bryer, of 
Melrose, president; Jeremiah F. Downey, of Cam- 
bridge, treasurer, and Avis M. Callahan, of Lynn, 
clerk. 

Prof. Charles J. Bullock, internationally known 
economist and chairman of the Harvard University 
committee on economic research, gave out a state- 
ment here last week that should interest many 
lumbermen. He said that easy money, which has 
made for prosperity in the last four years, is like- 
ly to continue for some time. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 25.—The lumber market is much better 
settled. A number of leading items were quoted 
early in the week from $1 to $2 off, and there 
followed a wave of substantial orders and almost 
immediately improvement was noted. Some dis- 
tributers reported today that prices were still 
somewhat weak, but one of the leading wholesalers 
had withdrawn all concessions. As a_ general 
thing, prices will close out October just about as 
they were when the month began. The fact that 
No. 3 common Idaho pine 








From the White Pine Series of Architectural Monographs 

The lasting quality of wood construction is well illustrated by this 

fine old Colonial house built in 1726, exactly 200 years ago. This is the 

Wadsworth House, sometimes called the ‘‘ President’s House,’’ situated 

on the grounds of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. The one-story 
additions at each end are of later date Ray F. Coyer, sales 


was first to show weak- 
ness and was likewise 
first to rally was the 
cause of much _ general 
comment. The market in 
western pines was said 
today to be “fairly” firm. 


Robert Sickels has been 
elected secretary and 
manager of the Freeport 
Lumber Co., Freeport, 
Long Island. He has been 
with the firm several 
years. 

Frank Donovan has 
been added to the sales 
force of Hamlin, Jones & 
Eaton. Mr. Donovan was 
formerly with Cutler & 
Co. (Ine.), Boston. He 
will make his headquar- 
ters at New Haven, and 
travel Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 

James Sherlock Davis, 
iit lis president Cross, Austin & 
Ireland Lumber Co., 
Brooklyn, and Mrs. Davis 
were members of the of- 
ficial committee that wel- 
comed Queen Marie of 
Rumania on her visit to 
Brooklyn last Saturday. 


manager Kreetan & Co., 





now a little more than $1 under spring prices. 
Southern pine flooring is quiet at unchanged prices. 
joth Idaho white pine and Pondosa pine 
prices have been reduced within the week. Pacific 
coast fir is not moving so well as ordinarily, but 
not much is in transit and prices are holding up 
fairly well. Hardwoods continue to gain ground 
slowly. Demand for hardwood flooring is spotty 
and concessions are frequently offered. 

Much has been heard the last few days about 
the sale of some narrow random eastern spruce of 
really desirable lengths by a widely known local 
firm for $31. The most modest ordinary quota- 
tion even for very short lengths is $32. For nice 
harrow, averaging 16- to 17-foot, one large com- 
pany selling direct accepts $33, but commission 
houses are usually quoting $34. Coast fir is getting 
the cream of the business in wide random. That 
2x8 spruce may be had here for $36 there is no 
doubt. Orders for 2x10 spruce are scarce and 
close buyers refuse to bid over $38. “When a 
few more lath mills have shut down,” said a con- 
fident wholesaler today, “the supply will be so 
limited that we can get $8.25 easily for 15¢-inch 
spruce lath that are now selling here at $8." There 
have already been a few sales of 1%4-inch spruce 
lath at $7.10, and some people are quoting $7.25, 
but $7 is still the going price here. Only five car- 
80¢s from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were 
Teceived last week, comprising 1,003,502 feet of 
spruce; 750 bundles of spruce lath, and 1,857 rail- 
Toad ties, for local distribution by Stebbins Lum- 
= ~ Blanchard Lumber Co. and Godfrey Lum- 

0. 

Two interesting arrivals. were a shipment of 
Satinwood logs from Colombo, Ceylon, for rail 
shipment to Indianapolis, and a small lot of sawed 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
was a recent visitor in New York. John Coyer, 
his father, is head of the firm, which has a yard 
in North Tonawanda and a mill in Michigan. 

J. E. Claney, eastern representative of the Lord 
& Bushnell Co., Chicago, is spending some time on 
the Pacific coast. 

J. H. Brewster, of the Sun Lumber Co., Weston, 
W. Va., was recently in New York. He is an 
authorized manufacturer of TrimPak and spent 
some time at the offices of the TrimPak Corpora- 
tion. 

F. S. Lammers, president St. Croix Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bayport, Minn., recently spent a week in 
this city calling on the trade using TrimPak, of 
which he is a manufacturer. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Slatter and Mr. and Mrs. 
P. C. Rond, of Columbus, Ohio, came to New 
York recently with many other residents of the 
Buckeye State, to see their university’s football 
team triumph over the strong Columbia team. 

Harry J. Strong, of the TrimPak Corporation, 
left recently on an extended trip through the mid- 
dle West. 

Reuben C. Campbell, of the Bacock-Angell Lum- 
ber Co., has returned after an extended trip on the 
West Coast. 

Henry Klopp, of the White Pine Sash Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash., was a recent visitor. 

President Douglas H. Allen, of the Astoria Im- 
porting & Manufacturing Co., Long Island City, is 
in London, England, on a business trip. 

T. E. Ripley, president Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., has returned home after spending 
some time in the East. W. S. Nurenburg, the 
company’s New York representative, went West 
with Mr. Ripley. 

The New York Lumber Trade Association has 











Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine 


A TRADE BUILDER 
FOR ALL DEALERS 


What should interest 
lumbermen beyond every- 
thing else is how the stock 
they handle meets their cus- 
tomers’ requirements. That 
this is essential to continued 
prosperity is acknowledged 
by all, yet how many of you 
know whether you couldn’t 
improve your business by 
selling our Goldsboro North 
Carolina Pine. 


There’s no time like the 
present for determining this 
and the quality of our pro- 
ducts was never better. 


Don’t waste any time 
wondering where to get the 
best N. C. Pine — consult 
us about your _ require- 
ments. 


Let us know the 
items you need 
in a hurry. 


Johnson & 
wasincon, Wir satt 
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ROUGH OR DRESSED 


_ MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills: — 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 


Varnville, S.C. 
BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 
Gable, S.C. Odessa, Fla. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 
Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 


Also agents for 
DIBERT, STARK & BPOWN 
CYPRESS CO. 

In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY, 

Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. 

Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 











Carter-Kelley 
Buys Big Tract 
Longleaf Timber 


We are pleased to announce 
that we have bought a large tract 
of fine virgin longleaf timber 
across the Neches River from 
our present holdings. This new 
supply will extend our cut more 
than ten years. 


We are now busily engaged 
in remodeling our plant and are 
installing a new double cutting 
band mill and circular rig which 
will increase our capacity at 
least 25%. 

We are also adding two rift 
flooring machines which will 
enable us to keep up with the 
demand for famous 


“Larite” Flooring 


Let us have your inquiries on 
mixed cars of “Larite” and 
other Southern Pine items. 


Carter-Kelley 
Lumber Co. 


MANNING, TEXAS 




















issued invitations to the reception, banquet and 
dance that will mark the organization’s fortieth 
anniversary. ‘The celebration will be held Nov. 11 
in the grand ball room of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 25.—Southern pine production, orders and 
shipments are well balanced. Stocks are so low 
that it is difficult to accept numerous good orders 
offered. Prices are unchanged, recent attempts 
to advance quotations having been unsuccessful. 
Indications point to very low production by small 
mills during the next few months. It is reported 
by some dealers that transit cars have not sold so 
well during the last week, while others claim they 
are selling stock before it arrives at reconsigning 
point. Random dimension put in transit is not 
bringing very good prices. Most sellers prefer get- 
ting an order before making shipment. 

The hardwood situation is unchanged and prices 
are still too low. There is a fair volume of sales 
and shipments. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 25.—The transit car wholesalers have been 
shying off, and orders from the retailers and in- 
dustrials have been rather scarce. The one-car 
buyer holds the stage. All orders are rush. Upper 
grades in pine, such as B&better finish, are in good 
demand and somewhat scarce, with the price tend- 
ing upward. Other prices are practically station- 
ary and demand just fair to slow. Physical con- 
ditions are favorable to manufacturing, labor is 
in better supply and cars are plentiful. 

Hardwoods are still in good demand and prices 
continue firm. Dry stock is scarce. 

At the annual State Fair of Louisiana, which 
opens at Shreveport Oct. 28, Tuesday, Nov. 2, has 
been designated Lumbermen’s Day. It is expected 
that the Lumbermen’s Club of Shreveport will hold 
its luncheon-meeting on this day at the fair 
grounds. George Freeman, of the Victoria Lumber 
Co., is president of the fair; E. A. Frost, S. H. 
Bolinger and W. A. Robinson are directors. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Shreveport at its last 
meeting was addressed by Mayor L. E. Thomas in 
the interest of the Civie Musie Association, and 
by Andrew Querbes, bank president, on the cotton 
price situation. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 25.—Southern pine demand and prices have 
been well sustained, and, in fact, a few minor 
price advances have been made. Upper grades 
have moved more freely than for any similar period 
of time in the last two or three months. Timber 
cutting of all sorts is exceptionally strong. In- 
quiries for this class stock show a decided increase. 
Car material is apparently becoming a very active 
item. Decking especially is being continually 
sought after. The export market, although freight 
space is still difficult to secure, has shown a de- 
cided improvement. Considerable business has 
been booked for both Europe and South America, 
and shipments are going forward in larger volume 
than for some time. Local manufacturers are 
fairly optimistic for fall and early winter trade. 

Frank G. Wisner, president National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has returned from a 
stay of several weeks in Washington, D. C., working 
in the interests of the corporation income tax 
reduction. 

Walter Bailey, traveling representative for East- 
man-Gardiner Hardwood Co., has returned to his 
headquarters in High Point, N. C. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 25.—Some items of good North Carolina 
pine are moving better. Yards are not buying 
much stock for the future, but are using nearly 
as much lumber as is being produced. In winter, 
there will be little chance for production to be 
increased except possibly in the far South among 
the roofer mills. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better band and 
circular sawn has been good. All orders are small 
but placements are frequent. Good circular stock 
is still rather scarce. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
widths are moving well in the South and East. 
Many band mills are oversold on a number of 
widths, and the circular mills that ship mixed stock 
widths are sold ahead and seeking higher prices. 
Edge 4/4 No. 5 continues to move rather slowly, 
but No. 3 stock widths sell readily. Edge No. 2 
and better, 5/4, continues in good demand; 6/4 
and 8/4 are also moving better in small lots. No. 
2 and better bark strips are hard to move. Mis- 
cuts are still in good demand and very scarce. 

Local box makers have been larger purchasers, 
and box men have been able to reduce their yard 
stocks. Some buying of rough edge box is being 
done, but buyers do not want to load up. No. 1 
4/4 stock box, rough and dressed, has been moving 
well, 10-inch rough box being popular. There does 
not appear to be much of this stock available. Edge 





4/4 No. 2 box continues very quiet. No. 2 4/4 
stock box is not active, but inquiries are more 
numerous. Demand for 5/4 and 6/4 stock box, 
dressed, continues good, and these items are harder 
to buy for prompt shipment. Box bark strips, 4/4 
dressed, have been moving much better. 

Planing mill men have been doing a fair businegg 
but complain of variations in volume from week to 
week. Prices remain about the same, but 2%-inch 
face No. 2 and better flooring is apt to strengthen. 
Roofers have not been so active. Airdried are g 
little weak. Lath are not moving so well. Dresseg 
framing continues active, and orders calling for 
solid cars of one length have had to be returned 
due to lack of stock. There is not much framing 


to be had. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 25.—Pine shipments led both orders and 
production for the Beaumont territory last week, 
and all were below normal. No changes in priceg 
were noted. Oil field demand for derrick materia] 
continues strong and promises to hold up indefin- 
itely, as present fields are widened and wildcatting 
continues on an extensive scale, in both southeast 
Texas and southwest Louisiana. The most marked 
feature continues to be badly broken mill stocks, 
Some mills have been forced to reject orders for 
mixed cars, and can accept only orders for straight 
or half-car shipments. As a consequence, some 
mills have made attractive prices on orders of this 
kind covering items in stock. The market under. 
tone is strong. 

Some hardwood items are short, prices are firm, 
and orders are fairly plentiful, with the outlook 


excellent. 
MACON, GA. 


Oct. 25.—Roofer manufacturers this week re. 
ported a fair demand, but prices continued ag 
during the preceding week. Cooler weather im- 
proved logging conditions. Mills are working to 
capacity throughout this territory. 

All longleaf mills are reported running to their 
capacity. New orders are coming in, and some 
mills are still supplying old orders for material, 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Oct. 25.—The southern pine market is slower, 
but as stocks at most mills are very badly broken 
and low, prices remain firm. Labor is in better 
supply, as the bulk of the cotton crop has already 
been picked. Weather has been ideal for manufac- 
turing and shipping. 

The movement of 3-inch flooring has been very 
light, and that of 4-inch has been confined very 
largely to flat grain. ‘There has been little move- 
ment of drop siding. The %-inch ceiling has been 
selling, while %-inch ceiling has shown consider- 
able activity, Partition, %x4-inch, seems inactive 
because of competition with coast fir. Finish items 
have shown very little activity in either 1-inch or 
the thicker sizes; 1x8-inch B&Better is still badly 
oversold. 

Four-inch fencing still rules strong and sells 
about as fast as it shows in surplus. Six-inch No. 
2 fencing and flooring remain oversold. 

The recent hurricane in Cuba has resulted in a 
hurry call for 8-inch and 10-inch No. 2 boards, 
dimension and small timbers. Considerable of sur 
plus 8-inch and 10-inch No. 2 boards in longleaf 
stock has been absorbed, as well as most of that 
in 12-inch No. 2 longfleaf. Shortleaf boards show 
practically no surplus in 8-inch, a fair surplus of 
10-inch and a smaller surplus of 12-inch. In No. 
3 stock there is no surplus of 4-inch fencing, very 
little surplus of 6-inch fencing, none of 8-inch 
boards, and a fair surplus of 10-inch and 12-inch 
boards. 

The lath market remains very unsettled. No. 1 
are steadier than No. 2, and prices are very Ul 
satisfactory. Pine shingles show a heavy oversale 
on No. 2 sap grade, and a fair surplus of No. 1 
heart and select heart grades. 

No. 1 longleaf dimension has continued in move 
ment, while stocks of No. 2 longleaf are very 
badly broken, and mixed orders extremely difficult 
to execute. No. 1 shortleaf dimension has moved 
very nicely, while the sale of No. 2 shortleaf bas 
been spotted, with stocks badly broken. Stocks 
of No. 3 dimension are very light and include very 
few sizes. The longleaf timber market still Te 
mains very firm, while shortleaf shows little 
change. 

Box shook business comes slowly. Howevel, 
winter vegetable shipping will soon give some 
strength to this market. 

Hardwood orders today were heavier than for 
a number of months. Prices are showing little 
fluctuation. Some items and grades of ash have 
shown fair movement. Quartered black gum #2 


4/4 No. 1 common and better has moved nicely; 
magnolia in 4/4 FAS has shown exceptional move 
ment, and there has been a nice sale of 4/4 No. 2 
while a nice inquiry is out for 4/4 No. 1 common 
and select. The best seller has been 4/4 poplar, 
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especially No. 1 common and select. Both plain and 
quartered %-inch sycamore show nice movement. 

The Lincoln County Lumber Co., Brookhaven, 
Miss., after an extensive study of present day 
lumber drying methods, has placed contract with 
the Moore Dry Kiln Co. for the installation .of 
one 20x104-foot end-pile, 4 track dry kiln. This 
modern equipment replaces a kiln destroyed by fire 
jn September. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 25.—Local comment indicates that the mar- 
ket marked time last week. Southern pine orders 
registered moderate decline, cypress volume was 
practically unchanged, and hardwood was a little 
quiet. Reports indicated, however, that prices were 
held steady pretty much throughout all three lists, 
with inquiry fairly brisk. Better weather prevailed 
in this immediate territory, but some of the mills 
noted continued scarcity of labor, due to the call 
from the fields. 


Analysis of the United States Shipping Board’s 
reports, as made by the research committee of the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, reveals 
that New Orleans led all other ports in volume 
of lumber exports during the fiscal year 1925, 
whereas in the fiscal year 1924 it held second 
place. 

Secretary-Manager O. N. Cloud, of 
Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
now occupying permanent 


the Long 
Association, is 
offices on the fifteenth 
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Seems a shame, doesn’t it, that this likely look- 
ing young lady should be obliged to go around 
all her days with one good leg and a skeleton 
of the other. However, we’re only spoofing 
you. This skeleton leg isn’t a leg at all, but 
the newest thing in canes, as exhibited recently 
at Los Angeles, Calif. Incidentally it is made 
of wood, and perhaps it can be called a new use 
for that product 





floor of the Pere Marquette Building, having one of 
the most attractive and convenient office suites 
in the structure. 


Among recently returned “vacationers” are R. 
H. Downman, who spent some time in the Bast and 
on his Virginia farm; C. S. Williams, who has 
established a summer home in North Carolina; 
H. B. Hewes, who has been in the far West, and 
Edward Swartz, who also visited the West Coast 
country. 

Tonight’s dispatches from Washington announce 
the return there of W. W. Ashe, secretary National 
Forest Reserve Commission, after a four months’ 
field inspection of areas proposed for establish- 
ment of the first national forest in Louisiana and 
rid extensions of the national forests in Alabama, 
*eorgia and Arkansas. Mr. Ashe, it is added, 
has definitely in mind three different areas, all in 
the central portion of Louisiana. It is said to be 
he purpose of the commission to acquire a min- 
mum of 150,000 acres in Louisiana. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Oct. 25.—Georgia pine production has declined 
a little, though weather is favorable. The cotton 
crop is one of the largest the South has ever pro- 
duced, but prices are low and business in the rural 
districts is adversely affected. The industrial mar- 
ket is the most active, with retailers doing com- 
paratively little buying in spite of low stocks. 
Building is reportd quite active in this section, 
especially industrial construction. Roofer mills all 
over the State are operating almost at capacity, 
but note a decline in demand. The inquiry is ac- 
tive enough. Mills are piling up rather sizable 
stocks. Prices average around the $19 and $20 
mark. The call for pine flooring in higher grades 
especially has been falling off. Some good sales 
have been made, however, for new textile plants. 
Retailers are not buying. About the same holds 
true for partition and ceiling. 

The Addison-Rudesal Co., of Atlanta, wholesal- 
ers, announce that it has taken on the distribution 
of Laminex fir doors manufactured by the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., of Tacoma, Wash., and that the line 
is making rapid progress, although fir doors are a 
comparatively new line in Atlanta. 

Ss. C. Darling, manager Macon (Ga.) branch 
Yates-American Machinery Co., Beloit, Wis., while 
in Atlanta last week announced the removal of 
the Macon branch to larger quarters at the corner 
of Fifth and Oak streets. The branch at Macon 
operates as an assembfy plant. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 25.—The mills are still hampered by scarcity 
of common labor, and small mills especially are 
losing time. The drop in cotton prices has af- 
fected rural demand, but it is better than it was 
expected after the slump in cotton. Low grade 
boards and shed stock are moving well and are 
somewhat scarce. Fresh cutting orders continue 
to come in, car material being in demand, with 
decking leading the call. Inquiries are more nu- 
merous. 

The Williams Yellow Pine Co., Poplarville, Miss., 
resumed operations this week after having been 
closed down for a month rebuilding its boiler 
plant, which was wrecked by a boiler explosion. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 25.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine has 
continued at a good pace, and prices bave been 
firm throughout. the list. All items are moving, 
althongh demand for finish and finish products 
is not quite as heavy as that for common yard 
items. Movement of. flooring, especially common 
grades in flat grain, is heavy, with better grades 
of rift finding a market also. Bé&better flat is 
moving in good quantities. A large volume of 
retail inquiries is being received, mostly for mixed 
ears. Volume of industrial business is larger than 
last week's, both step ladder and crating concerns 
buying more. Demand for car material continues 
light. Production this week has been normal, 
most mills running the full 60 hour schedule. 
Shipments from most mills have been slightly in 
excess of production. Car supply is adequate. 
The woods labor situation is somewhat improved, 
but there still is a shortage at some plants. Small 
mill production continues at a low point, mostly 
by reason of shortage of labor. Some small mills 
have discontinued operations for the winter, as 
they can not be profitably operated during the 
rainy season. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 27.—A slow decline in southern pine quota- 
tions has followed curtailment in buying, brought 
about by repeated drops in cotton prices. Mixed 
car business is good; every concern here holds a 
fair amount of choice orders. There is no big 
slump in the lumber list. Hardwoods are all in 
fair demand, including sap gum FAS, red gum 
and cypress. Shingles and lath are quiet. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 23.—An increase of about 18 percent in 
outward rail shipments featured the Los Angeles 
lumber market during the week, with Arizona and 
southwestern Nevada entering as big factors in 
the purchases. In both of these States, winter 
construction is well under way. Reports from re- 
tailers indicate that in both sections reserves are 
low—most of the shipments having been on rush 
orders. Construction in southern California has 
developed considerable impetus. Fall crops have 
been fairly well marketed and the ranchers are in 
a position to carry on their construction work, as 
well as repairs, with the utmost speed. Suilding 
in the Bakersfield district, the center of the cotton 
industry for central California, is also progressing 
and many rail shipments from Los Angeles are as- 
signed to that district. ‘The construction work 
from Bakersfield to San Diego is increasing daily.” 
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The PIONEER 
LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


VIRGIN 


Shortleaf Pine 


Lumber and Lath, 
Moulding and Cut-to-Size 
Interior Trim. 

Now manufacturing End- 
matched Yellow Pine Floor- 

ing—Edge and Flat Grain. 


Write or wire for prices on 
Pioneer's 


No Waste 
Endless Flooring 


ELROD, ALABAMA 








SHORTLEAF PINE 
Small Timbers 


We have 2,000,000 ft. of .37a— 
4x4-10 to 16 Ft. long air Afi 
dried, rough and dressed 
timbers in stock ready to : 
ship. 


Order Some Today 











. awe e uv P ' 
5 “a eit” 


STRINGFELLOW LUMBER CO. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA, 
Mills at Tuscaloosa and Jericho, Ala. 











Thin Ceiling Specialist 


%" and 4" CEILING. 
4" and %" BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 








MOBILE, ALABAMA. 




















W. M. CARNEY MILL CO. 











Grade Marked Southern Pine 
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Satisfaction 
for Hardwood 
Buyers 


We take a great deal of pride 
in the satisfaction we render 
our customers and if you are 
looking for a source for your 
hardwood requirements where 
you ¢an consistently get relia- 
sblé-stock at the right price, we 
should like to have you give 
us a trial. 

Put us on your inquiry list 
for Arkansas Oak, Gum, Ash 
and Elm lumber. Nice dry 
stock ready to ship. 


What do you need? 
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The BREECE-WHITE 
Manufacturing Co. 


SALES OFFICE: 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sales Representatives: 


BOYD WIITE, 210 Kb. Fifth St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

KRICHAKD KOEHLER, 7218 FE. End -Ave., Chicago, 

I. J... NEWSOME, 912. Grand Rapids Sav. Ba. 
Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich 

FRANK HANDEYSIDE, Appleton, Wis. 


Mills: Arkansas City, Ark. 
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Fondale, La. 
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Trade and Grade Marked 
Southern Yellow Pine 
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Lake Charles, Louisiana 














IT [UMBER COMPANY 


~G RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
Mille at 


Office, 
CANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


E. D. Tennant, executive secretary of the Los 
Angeles Retail Lumbermen’s Association, stated, 
“Therefore, this increased demand for lumber has 
resulted in the stimulation of the local market, 
both in a wholesale and retail way. Reserves at 
the docks are not large and they are not expected 
to be for another month or two, if then. Prices 
are firm and business is much better than it was 
for the same period a year ago.” To take care of 
this increased demand, there were twenty-two 
lumber steamers in the port on Thursday of this 
week. In fact, it is becoming difficult to obtain 
laborers to unload the vessels. Therefore the 
ships’ booms are being used to stack the lumber 
on the wharves, and the lumber piles are reaching 
a tremendous height. 

The West Chopaca brought in 870,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber and some veneering and panels 
for the Cadwallader-Gibson Lumber Co., Wednes- 
day. 

A general rain throughout the mountain areas 
has proved a material aid in extinguishing or con- 
trolling forest fires, although lightning started 
several new fires. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 26.—The first touch of winter came to the 
Northwest region in the last week. Snow fell in 
many other sections. From the lumbermen’s stand- 
point, the weather throughout the year has had a 
detrimental effect on business. Forecasts had been 
made for extensive farm construction in 1926, 
but unusual weather prevented it from developing. 
There is a fair movement of all lumber products. 
The northern pine mills are selling a large amount 
in mixed cars, supplying immediate needs of buyers. 
Northern hardwood manufacturers are limiting 
their output and, because of poor weather, have 
some accumulation of orders. The aggregate of 
trade is fair. The recent storms made necessary 
the replacement of posts and poles. Indications 
are that the distributoss had caught up with this 








GEORGE GORDON TYLER, said to be the old- 
est lumberman in Baltimore, Md., died on Oct. 
20 at his home in Roland Park, a suburb of that 


city, in the 86th year of his age. He had 
been ill only a short time. Mr. Tyler started in 
the lumber trade about sixty years ago, estab- 
lishing himself as a saw and planing mill opera- 
tor, with a yard and plant on Boston Street. 
There for a long time ship stocks and other lum- 
ber were cut from logs obtained along the Chesa- 
peake Bay. These logs were rafted and towed 
to the wharf of the plant. When the supply of 
Maryland timber failed, activities were extended 
to North Carolina, and the enterprise was suc- 
cessful for a long time. In 1883 Mr. Tyler took 
up also the manufacture of wooden boxes, lay- 
ing the foundation for the business which after- 
ward became the Canton Box Co. About 1896 
Mr. Tyler encountered financial troubles, which 
necessitated a reorganization, and his brother- 
in-law,: Rufus K. Goodenow, who had not been 
engaged in lumber, but who proved himself a 
man of much business ability, gained control 
and the name was changed to the Canton Box 
Co. This plant, at the time of Mr. Goodenow’s 
death about three years ago, ranked as one of 
the most modern and completely equipped in the 
city. Since then it has been absorbed by Wil- 
liam Suechting & Sons (Inc.). After the failure 
Mr. Tyler continued as a lumber dealer, grad- 
ually drifting into the commission business, 
which he carried on until his retirement. He was 
widely known and had a host of friends. Sur- 
viving him are three sons and five daughters. 
The funeral took place on October 22, interment 
being made in Greenmount Cemetery. 


GEORGE SIMPSON, the last survivor of the 
four Simpson brothers who were active in the 
development of the lumber and logging industry 
of the Pacific Northwest for more than fifty 
years, died at a hospital in Tacoma, Wash., on 
Monday, Oct. 25, after a lingering illness. Mr. 
Simpson was 72 years old. He was a native of 
Hudson Heights, Que., and went to the Puget 
Sound region in 1876. His first work there was 
with the Port Blakely Railway. He entered the 
lumber industry by organizing the Phoenix Log- 
ging Co., of Shelton, Wash., of which he was 
manager for twenty-five years. After severing 
his connection with that company Mr. Simpson 
retired from active business for some years, but 
reéntered the lumber industry by purchasing a 
controlling interest in the Maytown Mill Co., of 
Rochester, which he retained at the time of his 
death. For several years Mr. Simpson had made 
his home at Elma, Wash. He was a brother of 
the late S. G. Simpson, who founded the Simp- 


spurt in business. The sash and door mills in 
the Twin City district are running light, obtain- 
ing some business in storm goods. The demand for 
red cedar shingles continues slow, with some very 
low quotations being made. 

Northern white cedar post and pole men are de- 
laying plans for winter woods operations. The 
excessive rains are responsible to some extent, 
but a fairly large volume of products is carried 
over. In the opinion of Fred Blais, of Moss, Blais 
& Wilson, there will be sharp curtailment of woods 
operations this winter. This is particularly true 
of lath and post producers. 


P. H. Betzer, Minnesota representative Mumby 
Lumber & Shingle Co., just returned from a trip 
through his territory. said that retailers reported 
trade light because farmers have been too busy, 
R. S. Campbell, superintendent of the same com- 
pany at Minneapolis, has been on a trip in South 
Dakota. He said that while the retailers are ob- 
taining little new business, they are encouraged 
over the outlook. Collections are improving. Trade, 
however, is subnormal, and retailers are carrying 
unusually low stocks. 


The spending capacity of farmers in North Da- 
kota has been limited by their delay in selling 
their crops. This is the opinion of E. R. Buck- 
holder, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., who 
has headquarters at Fargo, N. D. Much of the 
construction planned has been postponed. With the 
dealers carrying only skeletonized stocks, they will 
be in the market with substantial orders once this 
trade develops. 

Awaiting announcement of the plans of paper 
manufacturers, loggers are delaying plans for win- 
ter woods operations, according to A. F. Hein, of 
Grand Rapids, Minn.,-wholegaler of forest products, 
The general impression in.the North is that last 
year’s schedule of prices will be effective. 

T. 8. Galbraith, president Eatonville Lumber Co., 


of Eatonville, Wash., was in Minneapolis last 
week, 








son Logging Co., of Shelton. All four of the 
Simpson brothers were widely known through- 
out the Pacific Northwest and did much: for the 
upbuilding of the lumber and logging industry 
of the district. Mr. Simpson is survived by two 
children: Miss Frances Simpson, of Elma, and 
Roy Simpson, of Shelton. 


MARY BALLANTINE MONTGOMERY, widow 
of Alexander J. Montgomery and mother of John 
B. Montgomery, head of John B. Montgomery 
& Co., wholesale lumber firm of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
died Monday afternoon, Oct. 25, at hép home in 
South Bend, Armstrong County, after a ‘short 
illness. Mrs. Montgomery was 75 years old. Her 
three surviving “*Sons,’ the only remaining mem- 
bers of her intmeffate family, are all prominent 
in the business life of Pittsburgh. They are 
John B., Ralph B. and Absalom N. Montgomery. 
Her husband has been dead many years. The 
funeral was held Wednesday afternoon from the 
late home of the deceased in Armstrong County. 


CLAUDE ROBERT ALLING, vice president of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, II. 
died at his home in Evanston, IIl., on Oct. 23, 
after an illness of two weeks. He had been as- 
sociated with the Underwriters’ Laboratories for 
nearly twenty years. Mr. Alling was 42 years 
old and entered his work with the Laboratories 
as assistant to the late W. C. Robinson after 
receiving a thorough scientific training at Den- 
ver University, Northwestern University and at 
Armour Institute, from which he graduated in 
1907 with the degree of Bachelor of Science. He 
was chosen vice president last February. A 
widow, an infant son, his mother and several 
brothers and sisters survive him. 





CLARA PEARL LININGER, wife of Virgil 
Lininger, president of the Ames Lumber Co., of 
Denver, Colo., died at the Woman’s Hospital 
in that city on Monday, Oct. 18, following an 
operation. Mrs. Lininger was born in 1884 at 
Hope, Kan. She was married to Mr. Lininger in 
1912 and moved with him to Fraser, Colo. The 
couple moved to Denver in 1919. 


H. C. BEACH, pioneer lumberman and banker 
of Brookville, Pa., died at his home on Oct. 17, 
aged 66. He had long been connected with the 
lumber trade, but several years ago retired. 
He was a member of the Punxsutawney lodge of 
the Elks. He is survived by his widow, who 
was formerly Miss Jean Belmont, of Jamestown, 


N. Y. Funeral services were in charge of the 
Elks. 
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French Colonial Wood Imports 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—Although there 
has been a slight increase during the last three 
years in the quantity of wood imported into France 
from the African colonies, especially from French 
West Africa, the problem of developing this source 
of raw material and thereby relieving France of 
a certain part of the burden caused by its neces- 
sary purchases abroad still remains to be solved, 
according to a report from Consul Raymond Davis, 
Paris. 

An article appearing in the French press, Mr. 
Davis says, in discussing the question, mentions the 
fact that at present no efforts are being made to 
import colonial wood for construction purposes, 
or for boxes and ordinary carpentry work. The rea- 
son is that the wood must be able to pay the cost 
of exploitation and transportation, which is ex- 
cessively high. Labor is scarce, it is pointed out, 
and to haul logs through a tropical forest with no 
roads necessitates much labor. Transportation to 
the coast is heavy and freight to France is high. 

In order that the colonies may supply more than 
a few thousand tons of lumber annually, it is 
stated, several difficult problems must be solved. 
In French West Africa and French Bquatorial 
Africa the labor problem is said to be particularly 
troublesome. In addition, technical questions must 
also be met, as most species of timber growing in 
the dense tropical forests are unsuitable for con- 
sumption in the French and foreign lumber mar- 
kets. Of 400 species only about 80 or perhaps 
even fewer are at present utilizable. A careful sur- 
vey is recommended, with the warning that it 
would be no small task. 


Lumber Imports Through Havre 


Consul Samuel J. Fletcher reports from Havre 
that the market for imported lumber in that French 
district continues inactive, although actual ar- 
rivals at the docks were greater in August than 
in July or in August, 1925. Pitch pine arrivals 
from the United States were heavier despite the 
unfavorable exchange rates, but stocks at Havre 
and Rouen were still substantially reduced and 
business was not expected to exceed actual needs 
of the wholesaler and retailers of the interior. 

Imports of lumber (building lumber, staves, poles 
and cabinet woods) through Havre during August 
aggregated 21,962 metric tons, against 10,160 
metric tons in August, 1925. Imports for the first 
eight months this year aggregated 121,322 metric 
tons, an increase of 38 percent over the same 
period of 1925. Building lumber from the United 
States, mainly pitch pine, totaled 10,406 metric 
tons, an increase over the same period last year 
of about 6 percent. 


Spanish Demand for American Woods 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—Commercial At- 
taché Charles H. Cunningham reports from Ma- 
drid that arrivals of American lumber in Spain 
luring September showed a slight decrease. Build- 
ing has suffered a marked falling off when com- 
pared with the high level of two years ago. Pres- 
ent construction is probably not over 60 percent 
of what it was at that time, and the reaction is 
affecting lumber imports, to the advantage of 
northern European softwoods, which are of the 
less valuable qualities. 

With regard to late summer business, Trade 
Commissioner Burke reported from Barcelona that 
lumber shipments from the United States were 
heavier during August than in July. While pitch 
pine formed the bulk of cargoes discharged by 
ships from the Gulf ports, fair sized parcels of 
cooperage were received for the local shook and 
barrel trade, which is experiencing new prosperity 
because of a large wine-grape crop in the Barce- 
lona district. American red gum is gradually 
being replaced by large shipments of low priced 
Austrian beech. 


New Brunswick Lumber Outlook 
WasnHincton, D. C., Oct. 28.—Vice Consul Fred- 
erick C. Johnson, Fredericton, N. B., in a report 
made public by the Department of Commerce points 
out that while lumbering is the chief source of 
~— and the leading industry in New Brunswick, 
— the last two years the lumber outlook has 
a source of deep concern to those engaged in 
“a Many of the smaller concerns have 
b ally ceased- operations or have been absorbed 
y the larger companies in the lumber business 
and the export trade. 
a New Brunswick operators assert that it is 
a impossible for them to compete with the 
_ er from British Columbia, Washington and 

gon, which comes to the New York and Boston 


markets by water through the Panama Canal and 
undersells New Brunswick products. They are con- 
fronted also with high stumpage rates, workmen’s 
compensation rates, high freight rates etc. All 
these factors tend to cause the business to be 
concentrated in the hands of a few strong com- 
panies. 

“Furthermore,” says Mr. Johnson, “the indica- 
tions are that New Brunswick is passing into the 
pulpwood stage, and that eventually the Province 
will become a producer of pulpwood to the prac- 
tical exclusion of other forms of lumber produc- 
tion. The unsatisfactory state of the lumber in- 
dustry in New Brunswick is being taken up by the 
Government with a view to taking steps to improve 
conditions under which operators are working.” 


Belgian Lumber Conditions 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—With the present 
complications arising from the disturbed condition 
of exchange it is hard for lumber sellers and pur- 
chasers in Belgium to know just where they stand 
and they hesitate to enter into contracts of any 
consequence, says Vice Consul D. McK. Key, Ant- 


’ werp, in a report made public by the Department 


of Commerce. As a result lumber transactions 
have been restricted to quantities sufficient only to 
meet current requirements. Arrivals of northern 
Buropean lumber are not as numerous or as im- 
portant as they were during the corresponding 
period last year. Native lumber has been affected 
by the exchange and price levels have increased 
considerably because of measures recently taken 
by the French Government. It is estimated that 
Belgian sawmills have increased their quotations 
40 percent. 

The market for American lumber remains in- 
active for the same reasons as indicated for north- 
ern European lumber, but the situation is further 
aggravated by the high quotations of the Ameri- 
can dollar. Arrivals of American lumber during 
August revealed a slight increase over those in 
July, but Polish oak, as was the case during July, 
cut heavily into American sales. Polish lumber 
is being offered at unusually low prices because 
of the depreciation of Polish currency. 


Forestry Development in Finland 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—Surveys up to date 
in Finland have indicated in some degree that in 
spite of over-cutting in certain sections of the 
country the total growth of forests to some ex- 
tent exceeds the cut, according to Emil Kekich, 
assistant trade commissioner, Helsingfors. It is 
claimed, however, that with proper planting and 
distribution of age classes the present total growth 
of forests could be doubled. 

The consumption at present is very high, Mr. 
Kekich adds. The use of wood by the Finnish 
rural population is estimated at 40.9 percent of 
the total cut (which is 40,000,000 cubic meters, 
or 1,412,000,000 cubic feet). The wood using in- 
dustries use 24.4 percent, and industries, for fuel 
purposes, 8 percent. 

As soon as the forestry department completes 
its final survey of the forest resources of Finland 
it plans, if funds are available, to undertake a 
detailed study of consumption, upon which .the 
basis for a farsighted policy in the disposition of 
these resources will be laid. 

There is from time to time considerable agita- 
tion to the effect that there is too much consump- 
tion of wood for fuel, and that the conservation 
and renewal of birch should be provided for in view 
of its importance in the Finnish plywood industry. 


‘quan naaaranmes 


Finnish Lumber Sales 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—Finnish 1926 
sales of lumber up to Sept. 15 were estimated at 
about 1,663,000,000 feet, of which 752,000,000 
feet had been taken by Great Britain, 265,000,000 
feet by Holland, 156,000,000 feet by France, 141,- 
000,000 feet by Germany and 129,000,000 feet 
by Belgium, according to the lumber division, De- 
partment of Commerce. Exports up to the last 
of August were about 1,100,000,000 feet, approxi- 
mately 24,000,000 feet less than for the same 
period of 1925. 


Improvement in Cuban Conditions 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—With the price 
of sugar rising, September was marked by a nota- 
ble improvement in general business conditions in 
Cuba, according to Commercial Attaché Frederick 
Todd, Havana. Credit conditions are greatly im- 
proved and collections are better, at least in cer- 
tain trades. Cuba is a large market for American 
lumber, especially southern pine. 


This Brand 


On Ever 
‘Stick. 





USE 
LONG LEAF || 
CORRECTLY |. 


Long Leaf Pine, as it is 
the strongest wood in 
America, should be used . 
for mill construction, car 
material, and framing, 
where resistance to stress 
is necessary. 


It is heavy, and dense in 
growth, and will serve 
better and longer in places 
of stress than any other 
wood. 


CALCASIEU Long Leaf 
pine, grown only in South- 
western Louisiana, is the 
best of the long leaf 
family. 


It is the cheapest building 
material, at any price. , 








( The Southern Pine As- 
sociation, New Orleans, 
; La., will give you any 
information regarding 
Southern Pine.) 


So 








INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
MILL NO. 70 
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CHICAGO 








VANLANDINGHAM LBR. CO. 


19 South La Salle St. 
Telephone—State 6427 


CHICAGO 





W. B. VANLANDINGHAM 
E. T. VANLANDINGHAM 
C. B. CUNNINGHAM 
LAWRENCE F. BRAUN 
WILLIAM E. KRUEGER 


Sales 
Service 


ona 
Commission Basis 


VANLANDINGHAM LBR. Co. 








The Straw That Breaks 
the Sawmill’s Back 


is Sales Expense to smaller or single 
milloperators. Let uslighten the load 
— invoice your stock direct tous. We 
handle for 5 %, carry accounts and ad- 
vance promptly on receipt of papers. 


JOHN A. SPENCER LUMBER Co. 
Suite 801, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 














GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1] SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 
representa- 
tion you 
ought to 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual serv 
men, while at the same ti 
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superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like 
edges and the way they are encased Jn conventont dye ny 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers iateMakers Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 


1108 South Wabash Avenue 
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W. F. Adams, of Brooks Bros., wholesalers, of 
St. Paul, Minn., spent several days in Chicago 
this week on business. 


C. Osborn, sales manager of the Medford Lum- 
ber Co., Medford, Wis., was in Chicago for a few 
days this week on business. 


James R. Andrews, hardwood manufacturer, of 
Escanaba, Mich., was in Chicago last week calling 
on his friends in the local trade. 


A. J. Barker, president of the Acme Lumber & 
Shimgle Co., made a business trip to several Indi- 
ana consuming centers this week. 


Phil P. Philippi, of the W. C. Landon Lumber 
Co., wholesaler, of Wausau, Wis., made one of his 
periodical business trips to Chicago this week. 


Pete Smith, manager of the southern pine de- 
partment of the Hilgard Lumber Co., spent a couple 
of days in Detroit, Mich., last week calling on some 
of his friends in the trade. 


W. Kramer, of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis., northern pine, hemlock and 
hardwood manufacturer, was in Chicago this week 
calling on his friends in the trade. 


Cc. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., redwood manufacturer, 
stopped off in Chicago this week on his return from 
an extended business trip to the East. 


R. G. Maislein, of the Maislein-Dawson Lumber 
Co., wholesaler, of Sheboygan, Wis., spent a couple 
of days in Chicago this week, and reported a fair 
amount of hardwood orders being booked. 


W. R. Dunn, of the Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., 
wholesaler, of San Francisco, Calif., made a_ busi- 
ness trip to Chicago last week, and reported busi- 
ness rather slow in California white pine shop 
lumber. 


The Serfas Lumber Co., manufacturer and whole- 
saler, recently has moved its main office from 605 
Drake Building, Easton, Pa., to Lehighton, Pa. 
This company handles all kinds of lumber and lum- 
ber products. 


Frank Morrill, of the Morrill & Sturgeon Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., wholesaler of West Coast prod- 
ucts, stopped off in Chicago Oct. 27 on his way 
east on a business trip. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Morrill. 


A. F. Boyd, manager of the Chicago office of 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., spent a 
couple of days in Racine, Milwaukee and other 
Wisconsin consuming centers this week on business 
for his company. 


W. F. Rainer, of the National Lumber Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., when in Chicago on Oct. 25 reported 
that the volume of southern pine business is hold- 
ing up, his company having a satisfactory number 
of orders on file. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Below, who recently moved 
to Marinette, Wis., from Evanston, IIl., to reside, 
are the happy parents of a daughter, born last Sun- 
day. The father is a son of H. F. Below, of the 
H. F. Below Lumber Co., of Marinette. 


Otto Scherzinger, of the Kneeland-McLurg Lum- 
ber Co., Phillips, Wis., manufacturer of northern 
hardwoods, hemlock, pine, maple and birch flooring, 
when in Chicago this week stated that the company 
is enjoying a satisfactory volume of trade. 


H. H. Shepeck, of the I. Stephenson Co., Wells, 
Mich., who has been in the Presbyterian Hospital, 
Chicago, for the last three weeks, left that institu- 
tion Oct. 21 and returned the following day to his 
home, where at last accounts he is convalescing 
rapidly. 


L. S. Case, general manager of the Weyer- 
haecuser Sales Co., of Spokane, Wash., accompanied 
by his daughter, was in Chicago this week on his 
way back to headquarters after visiting the Weyer- 
haecuser distributing yards in the East and looking 
after other important business matters. 


J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., and 
his wife were in Chicago this week visiting their 
daughter and her family. They have been visiting 
Mr. Donovan's old home in New Hampshire and are 
now on their way back to the Pacific coast. 


Donald F. Kaehler, vice president Chicago Lum- 
ber Sales Co., was recently elected senior vice com- 
mander of Marine Corps Post of the American 
Legion. The personnel of this post is composed 
only of ex-marines in Chicago. Mr. Kaehler served 
in the United States Marine Flying Corps during 
the World War. 


Among the prominent visitors to Chicago during 
the last week were the following from Laurel, 
Miss.: Charles Green, president, D. W. Winn, sales 
manager, and Wallace B. Rogers, of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co.; Alfred Glassow, general manager 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., and W. H. Mason, 
of the Mason Fibre Co. 


Cc. J. Williams, jr., president of the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., and North Port- 
land, Ore., was in Chicago this week returning to 
headquarters in Jacksonville after an extended 
visit to the western office. He reports an active 
demand for modern dry kiln equipment, and both 
the plants of his company are busy. 


F. M. Hartley, of the Ives-Hartley Lumber Co,, 
saldwin, Kan., was a visitor in Chicago during 
the week. Mr. Hartley is president of the South 
western Lumbermen’s Association, and in conjune- 
tion with the secretary, E. E. Woods, is planning 
to make the coming annual convention the biggest 
and best in the history of the association. 


Hiram Blauvelt, of the Comfort Coal-Lumber 
Co., Hackensack, N. J., was in Chicago this week 
attending a conference of retail lumber dealers, 
Mr. Blauvelt is one of the outstanding lumber and 
building material dealers of the East, his concern 
operating a line of yards in New Jersey. He re- 
ports business quite satisfactory and the outlook 
good. 


H. J. Barrington, in charge of factory sales for 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., at Weed, Calif., spent 
several days in Chicago this week getting in touch 
with box lumber consumers, and he and C. W. 
Lawrance, manager of the Chicago district of the 
Long-Bell company, attended the convention of 
the Wisconsin Canners’ Association in Milwaukee 
the latter part of the week. 


Cc. K. Gould, manager of the California white 
pine department of the Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago this week 
conferring with F. R. Linroth, local representative. 
L. J. Marshall, in charge of the railroad and tim- 
ber department, is visiting the Louisiana operations 
of the company with a view to getting a line on 
the condition of mill stocks. 


W. G. Underwood, who for the last seven years 
has been engaged in the wholesale lumber business 
and who is well known to the Florida trade, re- 
cently has been appointed sales manager of Wilson- 
Otwell & Cone (Inc.), of Jacksonville, Fla. This 
company recently has added to its timber holdings 
100,000,000 feet of virgin pine and hardwood, 
which is being handled through its Jacksonville 
mill. 


The 3-story warehouse property at 1435 West 
Thirty-seventh Street has been purchased by Hamil- 
ton Roddis, president Roddis Lumber & Veneer 
Co., of Marshfield, Wis., who has leased the prop- 
erty to the Roddis company of Chicago for the 
storage and distribution of veneer products. The 
local concern moved this week from 1814 North 
Central Park Avenue to its new location at 1435 
West Thirty-seventh Street. 


J. F. Carter, of New Orleans, La., field engincer 
for the Southern Pine Association, spent several 
days in Chicago this week conferring with Leo 
Kraemer and other representatives of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Carter attended the nine district meet- 
ings recently held by the Illinois Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, where he represented 
the association and told the story of southern pine. 
He is now engaged in research work among the 
industries. 


J. W. McCurdy, vice president of James D. Lacey 
& Co., left on Tuesday for a business trip to New 
Orleans, La. E. O. Alter, secretary of the com- 
pany, spent several days recently at the Newberry 
(Mich.) plant of the Charcoal Iron Co. of Amer 
ica. Among the visitors during the last week at 
the Lacey offices at Chicago were J. J. Donovan, 
vice president Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellingham, Wash., and William Bonifas, vice presi- 
dent William Bonifas Lumber Co., Escanaba, Mich. 


R. Hf. Woodman, eastern representative of the 
Dwight Lumber Co., of San Francisco, Calif.. Te 
turned this week from a three weeks’ business 
trip to eastern consuming territory, and found the 
California pine situation in the East in about the 
same condition as in the middle West, with dealers 
having to buy some lumber right along on account 
of past sparing purchases. Stocks of white pine 
are low, according to Mr. Woodman, and as soon 
as the November elections are out of the way 
there should be some improvement in the lumber 
situation. 
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W. H. O’Brien has recently been added to the 
field engineering staff of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, according to announcement by H. C. 
Berckes, secretary-manager. Mr. O’Brien will 
make his headquarters in the Chicago office of the 
association, where he will assist Leo Kraemer, field 
engineer. A graduate of the Armour Institute of 
Technology, Mr. O’Brien has had wide experience 
in various branches of construction work. His 
first experience was with the Illinois Central Rail- 
road in the bridge inspection field. Later he was 
employed in sales work with the Concrete En- 
gineering Co., of Detroit, Mich., followed by con- 
struction estimating with James Stewart & Co. 
Before becoming connected with the Southern Pine 
Association Mr, O’Brien was office engineer in the 
Milwaukee office of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion. 


James Richardson and son Eric, of London, Eng- 
lan, while in Chicago last week attended the meet- 
ing of the American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation on Oct. 21, where the former discussed in 
an interesting way the economic conditions in Great 
Britain, mentioning particularly the long drawn out 
coal strike and its effects upon the hardwood lum- 
ber industry. James Richardson, who retired some 
years ago as a partner in William Mallinson & Sons 
(Ltd.), of London, is active in Timber Trades Fed- 
eration work in the United Kingdom and in the 
educational efforts conducted by the hardwood sec- 
tion among the younger members of the trade. He 
is also one of the approved arbitrators agreed upon 
by the hardwood section of the Timber Trades 
Federation and the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association. Mr. Richardson bought large quanti- 
ties of walnut lumber for the British Government 
during the World War and is visiting this country 
largely to renew friendships established during the 
last forty years. Eric Richardson has been in the 
United States for the last two years gaining ex- 
perience at several of the larger hardwood mills, 
and will return to England in December to accept 
a position in the British timber trade. 


Lumbermen Receive Civic Honors 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 26.—Because of his 
service to Minneapolis through his connection with 
the Orchestral Association, the Y. M. C. A. and 
civic enterprises, Elbert L. Carpenter, president 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., has been awarded 
a civic service medal. It is an award of the 
Interracial Service Council for 1926. The presenta- 
tion was made at the annual meeting of the council 
at the Minneapolis Y. M. C. A. Sunday. The 
medal, which was originated by the council three 
years ago, was awarded by a special committee of 
15. Five of them are members of the council. 
The committee in making its award announced 
that Mr. Carpenter was chosen because of his 
unselfish interest and service in the field of or- 
chestral music, and because of his valuable con- 
tributions over a period of years “as an outstanding 
citizen of our community.” 

Arthur R. Rogers, president Rogers Lumber Co., 
of Minneapolis, last week was chosen president of 
the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Association. 
Mr. Rogers has been a leader in civic and com- 
mercial activities in Minneapolis for many years. 
He has served previously as president of the Civic 
& Commerce Association. Twice Mr. Rogers has 
headed the Community Chest activities in Minne- 
apolis, creating the fund which operates Min- 
neapolis charities. 


Hosts at Unique Birthday Dinner 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 26.—Secretary H. F. 
Burnworth, of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, 
and Mrs. Burnworth were hosts at their Pitts- 
burgh home Sunday to a unique dinner party of 
sixteen people in celebration of five birthdays 
within six days in the Burnworth family. The 
birthday of Mr. Burnworth’s sister, Mrs. Henry 
Dowler, of California, Pa., falls on Oct. 21; that 
of his cousin, Frank Burnworth, of Confluence, 
Pa., on Oct. 24; those of Frank Burnworth’s 
children, Ralph and Louise, on Oct. 21 and 25, 
and that of Mr. Burnworth himself on Oct. 26. 


Compact Ready Reference Device 


A ready reference device which should prove of 
value in lumber offices has been placed on the market 
recently by the Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. It is known as Vi-Dex and is essentially 
a loose leaf binder of improved design arranged 
to hold perforated sheets 3 by 5% inches in size, 
twenty-five to a page. This arrangement makes it 
possible to Have twenty-five listings in sight at 
one time. The twenty-five sheets to each page are 
held in alignment by patented sheet holding leaves. 
Two sizes of the device are manufactured, one 
holding 200 sheets and the other 250 sheets. The 
advantages are compactness, easy reference to 





either side of a sheet and the fact that twenty-five 
listings are in sight at one time. 


Honored by Business Men’s League 


Sart LAKE CitTy, UTAn, Oct. 25.—Marvin O. 
Ashton, manager of the Sugar House Lumber & 
Hardware Co., and Lon Fisher, of the Granite 
Lumber & Hardware Co., have been reélected with 
acclamation as president and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the Sugar House Business Men’s League. 


Is Now a Regular Fisherman 
New WESTMINSTER, B. C., Oct. 23.—Big cedars 
are not the only big things that grow in the 
Pacific Northwest. C. J. Culter, of the Hammoud 
Cedar Co., this city, manufacturer of Keystone 
Brand red cedar siding, showed up at a recent 
meeting of the Red 
- Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation with a 
fish yarn to the 
effect that he had 
caught a 34- and 
a 38-pound Tyee 
salmon in the 
Campbell River in 
British Columbia 
with rod and line. 
As evidence of his 
prowess as a fish- 
erman, he is wear- 





C. J. Culter, of 
the Hammond 
Cedar Co., New 
Westminster, B. 
C., and big sal- 
mon he caught 





ing a bronze button 
which proclaimed 
him a member in 
good standing of 
the Tyee Club, 
whose members 
have caught a Tyee 
salmon of 30 
pounds and over. 

When some of 
the members of the 
association doubted 
the story he 
promptly produced 
the photograph 
which is herewith reproduced. The one on the right 
is a 38-pounder, No, it is not being held up: Notice 
it is braced on a stick. Who says that British 
Columbia isn’t an angler’s paradise? 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 20 cents each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering: 


1,601,789. 
nati, Ohio. 


Bottle crate. Henry Wildberg, Cincin- 


1,601,859. Portable power saw. Herman R. Johnson, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

1,601,873. Reinforced bottle case. Clarence J. Muckle, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

1,602,040. Separating device for resawing machines. 
Joseph A. Neal, Mobile, Ala., assignor of one-half to 
Stover Lumber Co., same place 

1,602,041. Holddown device for resawing machines. 
Joseph A. Neal, Mobile, Ala., assignor of one-half to 
Stover Lumber Co., same place. 

1,602,097. Power-operated saw. Frank Beverly, Kil- 
leen, Tex. 

1,602,234. Timber tongs. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

1,602,400. Apparatus for treating poles. Edward B. 
Elliocott, Chicago. 

1,602,401. Apparatus for impregnating poles. Edward 
B. Elliocott, Chicago. 

1,602,417. Pole treating apparatus. Grant E, Ship- 
ley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,602,577. Process of preserving wood. 
Heckert, Birmingham, Ala. 

1,602,783. Shipping box. Walter Sands, Minneapolis, 
Minn. . 

1,602,798. Motor driven hand saw. Joseph Lee, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

1,602,818. Collapsible packing box. William L. Ged- 
des, Montclair, N. J. 

1, 602,923. Method of treating wooden poles and the 
like. Raiph D. Prittie, Calgary, Alta. 


Charles V. Mammen, 


Herbert D. 





Buy From 
“Hand to Mouth” 


Order all of your ‘ Pick-Ups” 
from our Wholesale Depart- 
ment. We give you immedi- 


ate Service. 


Order from us when you need: 


Redwood bevel siding 
Red Cedar shingles 
Oak or Maple flooring 
Cardinal Wall Board 


Today’s orders shipped today. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Poplar 
Magnolia 
Oak 
Beech 
Gum 
Poplar Bevel 


Siding 
Box Shooks 





r Eastman- 


Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 
Laurel, Miss. 
Member Hardwood 


anufacturer's Institute. 














| Bedna Young Lumber Co. 





JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of 
CUTER SSOEAN OAK | 
GUM, ASH, POPLAR 


YOUR INQUIRIES APPRECIATED. 








| Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


| Saves Time— Saves Work 


This is one of the most practical books 
ever published. Thousands of copies 
have been sold and companies who have 
used them reorder time and again. 

i, The pages are indexed so that inventory 
f- can be taken quickly and accurately. 
The count is so arranged in the proper 
space that any errors are quickly 
checked. The book is 84x3% inches and 
has a heavy manila cover with a stiff 
4 cardboard back. POSTPAID. 


1 Copy, $1.50-4 Copies, $5.00- 10 Copies, $10.00 
For Sale by 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Thus Saith the Law” 


Clause Affecting Logging Operations 

The Whatcom Timber Co. and others made a 
contract with the M. & S. Logging Co. By that 
agreement all the timber on certain lands was 
sold to the logging company which was to enter 
upon the lands, conduct logging operations, and 
cut and log all merchantable timber on or before 
a certain date. One of the clauses in the contract 











was as follows: “It is further understood and 
agreed that all merchantable timber ... . shall 


be paid for at the prices herein stated, and the 
same shall be logged cleanly and logically, and by 
40-acre tracts contiguously, in so far as it does 
not interfere wtih the economy of iogging opera 
tions. This is to include all standing and down 
timber that is merchantable.’ It was shown that 
at least one 40-acre tract was not logged of all its 
timber before logging was begun on another. One 
of the questions in the case was whether or not 
the logging company, in its operations, had com 
plied with that clause. 

On this point the court said that the require- 
ment that the ‘logging be done cleanly by 40-acre 








Cut % off Your 
Stock Investment 
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Shrewd dealers these days aren't 
carrying any more stock on hand than 
they can absolutely help. They know 
that every hundred feet of extra stock 
they carry costs them money every 
day it lays in the yard. 


Hence, the attention that is being 
given by dealers to our local lot freight 
shipments of all items used in build- 
ing construction. Order what you 
need today and we'll get it off by local 
freight tomorrow. 


Use our local lot service and 
cut your stocks one-third. 


Sernele 


LUMBER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U, S. A, 
Cable Address : “Pickwood,” St. Louis 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama. Pacific GRAND PRIZE 
nasal 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





tracts was not absolute. The logging company 
was given a discretion with respect thereto. It 
was to be so logged in 40-acre tracts in so far as 
it did not interfere with the economy of logging 
operations. Whether in this instance it did so 
interfere it would seem that the logging company 
so long as it exercised its judgment fairly and in 
good faith, was the sole and exclusive judge. 
But even if it were not the exclusive judge, there 
was a question of fact as to whether or not it 
could be economically logged independently or in 
connection with another 40-acre tract, and that 
was a question for the jury to determine. [Mc- 
Cush vs. Whatcom Timber Co.: Washington Su- 
preme Court, June 16, 1926, 246 Pac. Rep. 933. 


Case Involving Fighting Forest Fire 


A fire was discovered on the lands of a logging 
company on Monday. The cause of its origin was 
not known. Operations at the place where it 
started had been abandoned a month before. The 
fire was discovered soon after it started. The fire 
warden put men to work at once fighting the fire. 
Shortly after, men from the logging company 
joined; they worked on the west side where the 
logging company had some fallen timber, and the 
fire warden’s men worked on the east side. The 
number of men fighting the fire increased from time 
to time until Saturday. On Saturday afternoon 
the fire seemed to be under control, and the men 
were discharged. On Sunday the owner of the 
lands on the east rigged up a pump thinking he 
could control what little fire was left with the 
pump. ‘The wind quickly became much stronger, 
and in a very short time the fire had gained such 
headway that it could not be stopped. Men could 
not work near it. It swept to the lands on the 
east and destroyed property of the adjoining land 
owner. 

On a consideration of the facts the court held 
that there was no liability on the part of the log- 
ging company. After notice that there was a fire 
burning on the premises it was the duty of the log- 
ging company to use all reasonable efforts to pre 
vent the spread of the fire to the property of 
others. That is also a statutory duty. The duty 
is the same after notice of the fire as if it had 
been set by the logging company. The evidence 
was clear that all parties did everything possible 
to extinguish the fire from the time it was dis- 
covered until it finally resulted in the sudden de- 
struction of the property to the east. The fire 
fighting was done under the direction of the fire 
wardens and a representative of the Washington 
Fire Association. All parties, including repre- 
sentatives of the owner to the cast, agreed on Sat 
urday night that the fire was under control. The 
fact that the men employed by the logging com- 
pany were working on the west where that com 
pany's fallen logs were is not of itself a circum- 
stance showing negligence. It was necessary to 
use these men on the vest to restrain the fire in 
that direction because the fire warden was using 
all men available on the other side. [Walters vs. 
Mason County Logging Co.; Washington Supreme 
Court, June 5, 1926, 246 Pac. Rep. 749.] 


Extension Agreement Held Invalid 


In 1911, Platt, a landowner, gave a timber deed 
to the Trinity County Lumber Co., granting that 
company ten years to cut and remove timber. The 
deed expired Oct. 4, 1921. In 1918 Platt gave a 
deed to Hood, excepting the timber granted to the 
lumber company. Thereafter Platt executed an in- 
strument granting to a company, which was the 
assignee of the lumber company, until Oct. 4, 1923, 
the right to cut and remove the timber described 
in the grant to the lumber company. 

The question is whether the assignee of the lum- 
ber company has any right to cut and remove tim- 
ber after Oct. 4, 1921. 

The court held that it does not have such right, 
saying: “While there is a conflict in the decisions 
of other jurisdictions as to whether present title 
to timber passes to the vendee in deeds and con- 
tracts containing time limits for the removal of 
timber, in this State the rule is established that 
such deeds and contracts pass no title whatever 
save to so much of the timber as the vendee may 
remove within the time limited.” The deed to 
the lumber company only conveyed title to so much 
of the timber as that company or its assignee 
should remove during the 10-year period. The 
deed from Platt to Hood conveyed ‘title to all tim- 
ber except such as the lumber company or its as- 
signee might remove during that period. The deed 
to Hood reserved nothing to Platt, and consequently 
his extension agreement to the assignee of the lum- 
ber company could give no right to cut and re- 
move timber after the expiration of the 10-year 
period. 

{Martin vs. Southern Pine Lumber Co.; Texas 
Commission of Appeals, June 9, 1926, 284 S. W. 
Rep. 918.] 
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| MANUFACTURER and DEALER 


Active Demand for Boilers 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Oct. 25.—The Casey- 
Hedges Co., of this city, reports an active demand 
for boilers, indicating that many concerns in the 
South are making improvements to their plants, 
especially in the way of increased power equip- 
ment. Among recent orders reported by the sales 
department are included three 500-horsepower, type 
X, water tube boilers for the J. Ray Arnold Lum- 
ber Co., Groveland, Fla.; three 150-horsepower 
tubular boilers for the C. W. Melton Lumber Co., 
Newellton, La.; one of similar type for the Harris 
Lumber Co., Johnson City, Tenn.: four 250-horse- 
power tubular boilers for the Butters Lumber Co., 
Soardman, N. C.; two 100-horsepower tubular boil- 
ers for the C. E. Ingalls Sawmill Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: two 200-horsepower tubulars for the Choe- 
taw Lumber Co., Broken Bow, Ala.; and one 125- 
horsepower tubular for the J. M. Card Lumber Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


See eanaeaaeaane 


Shovel Combines Speed and Flexibility 

The “American” model “K’’ shovel, designed for 
gasoline, steam, or electric operation, is illustrated 
and described in a 16-page, 11x8%-inch, booklet 
just issued by the American Hoist & Derrick Co., 
of St. Paul, Minn. This equipment is adaptable to 
log handling, clamshell and general crane work 
and, according to the manufacturer, is ‘ta digging 
tool that combines speed and flexibility with great 
strength and ruggedness. ‘The ‘American’ full- 
cirele shovels of the right of way ditcher and log 


The AMERICAN’ | 
Model *K’ Shovel 
GasolineSteam.orElectricOperation 














| 
| 








Cover of the ‘‘ American’’ model ‘‘ K’’ shovel 
booklet 


loader type have, during two decades of service, 
won an enviable reputation for speed, responsive- 
ness and ruggedness. Mounted on a crawler type 
traveling mechanism, which we call ‘our con- 
tinuous chain tread,’ and known as the model 
‘K’ power shovel, the ‘American’ is winning new 
laurels doing heavy grading work for loggers, 
highway contractors etc. The model ‘K’ is much 
more than a mere shovel, as when bought with 
an auxiliary crane boom it can be changed in a 
very short time from a shovel to a dragline ma- 
chine, clamshell or general purpose crane, pile 
driver or log handler.” 

Among the interesting illustrations in the book- 
let are: A steam operated model “K’”’ working as 
a pile driver; model “K” gasoline shovel employed 
by the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. in grading oper- 
ations for a logging railroad between Page and 
Talihina, Okla.; model “K’” shovel on continuous 
chain treads equipped with a set of “American” 
pile driver leads and a 2250 pound drop hammer to 
drive boom and dock piling at the site of the new 
mill of the Clearwater Timber Co. near Lewiston, 
Idaho; bunching logs for the “big wheels” at the 
logging operations of the Fruit Growers Supply 
Co., of Susanville, Calif., with a model “‘K’’ gaso- 
line shovel with the shovel boom and dipper arm 
removed and a log handling boom put in their 
place; unloading sawmill machinery at the plant 
of the Clearwater Timber Co., Lewiston, Idaho, 
with model “K” shovel. 


AccorDING Te official figures 2,287,828 people 
visited the national parks and monuments dur- 
ing the season of 1926. This exceeds by 233,- 
266 the attendance during 1925. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 









































The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during the week ending Oct. 23 in sections named: 
: Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- 
—- = = Shreve- — = Shreve- ties- sas Shreve- ties- sas 
port, yurg, Jity, rt, urg, Jity, x 
le. Min Mo i a ie ee a ez a ay 
Flooring Finish , Dimension, 81S81E Boards, 81S or 828 
1x3” EG B&better... 70.56 71.48 71.14 | B&better rough: No. 1— No. 1— 
OE habscee: gitilee: caigiils 3.00 ae 44.85 .... 2x 4”, 10" ....... i re 29.55 8” 
No. 1 60.00 ...2. Lo Sea San a peat 44.60 48.81 . nae oT 85 24.99 38:93 sachet Rod JES 13.80 — a1 1 
ae, ee flat e inestatopts 46.74 48.47  Sipteeetcs 58.20 25.37 31.00 1x10”, 14 & 16’. coe eee 41.71 
FG B&better... 57.25 50.46 51.24 RM I ccsas sano 47.68 61.18 18 & 20 35.96 27.84 33.82 Other Igts. 41.84 46:38 4171 
= Covcccce See ss6Ke 2 i8 Iie, ah ee is Seeeesee sence 20008 73.33 x 6”. 10’ °5 66 09.18 24 79 1x12”, 14 1 gts . - 50.81 
pee hioliae ee t Pneig “okeine AN eee: ‘cae tet: Sa eee oe - rts. 52.96 54.71 q 
No. 1 .... 49.00 42.49 ..... 5/Axe” ees. a 48.46 12... - 26.42 22.20 25.98 Other Igts. 52.96 54.71 50.81 
No. 2 1... 24.50 18.21 22.76 | peptitereteh goon 49.35 |.... 16’ -.-.+++ 25.25 23.40 28.68 | no 9 (all 10 to 20’): 
1x4” EG B&better 69.96 71.13 70.90 ee ces Keeek ccees 62.75 oa ppp o— see 1x8” 22.50 22.19 22.08 
Or so5itece- Go, 45.96 eo aa 62.75 ee asccces 25.50 23.90 29.10 pa eee 23.17 2239 22.50 
No. 1 WORE cibivk. -wecke eee: 62.75 eee 35.70 23.09 26.17 on 29.85 23.82 27.59 
: ii 2 .... 26.90 4338 473; GFE Be GN ook. bikes. ccews 17.75 16 “pape 28.25 23.70 30.02 ape ptexreeshoee Se. 
'G yetter... 47.16 43.28 47.37 8 & 2 34.50 25.69 33.52 No. 3 (all lengths) 
Faecal: CEGE jésses Saves B&better surfaced: "10° : . 
D Sega 0 eens ae 37.97 1x6 to 12”....... ee as 2 aoa a O8 25.93 30.08 i a eee ee ret 18:48 1818 
No. 1 39.72 38.54 .....  RpsienPeepae 57.34 eats 33.55 27.10 34.66 ee eee reee 0.00 18.59 19.02 
(= 24.37 18.90 24.94 DE. eteaneaiiaewes 57.55 18 & 99° ** 35.00 29.39 31.93 wa Fs oeneeeee ‘ ™ . 
SS er a eee BN a 57.42 ’ to 20° ete 9 . No. 4, all widths & 
~ WwW . - ana 9 * BE ics stcse se ) 42a a SS Use wedes 2 aes " 
1x6” No. 1,.C. M... 38.93 36.63 os & or... 70.00 * COTE nscccces a0nsy 7.70 cove 
No. 2, C. M... 20.41 20.93 — ” —9eeiaaeecy 73.91 EES", WO owen ees 44.00 30.00 35.19 
No. 3, C. M... 16.50 16.05 Ve OCs 66.87 Lor weeees 37.00 26.86 38.26 Longleaf Timbers 
5/4x6" 66°87 aes 44.33 28.11 41.56 
Partition ae teeters 66.87 18 & 20 45.00 30.90 43.03 | No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ & under: 
Int&6” B&Better ... ..... 44.37 45.95 5/4x5" & 10"... 82.69 | No. 2— ” 
ina en Pk ee VT ee 82.69 2x 4”, 10’ ....... 28.00 30.53 24.60 10” 
1x6” B&beticr ite hie we. 56.25 1% & 2x4 to 12”.. ..... 75.88 ..... Sees 25.20 ..... 24.51 12” 
vt 6/4 & 8/4x4”.. 68.07 ea oe. 26.30 22.42 27.96 14” 
Boston Partition 6/4 & 8/4x6”..... 68.07 18 & 20 30.72 23.20 30.67 16” 
11/16x4” B&better.. 20.67 ..... 6/4 & 8/4x8”..... 68.07 x 6”. 10’ 19.25 
be 4a 8/aat’ & ie” — | eee a ili 19.2: : ‘ 
Drop Siding 6/4 & 8/4x12".... 71.95 ae eserers ae em fear poised ecmagiaas 

1x4 or 6” B&better.. 48.18 44.43 46.62 . 18 & 20’... 24.50 22.53 24.74 No. 1 S4S, 20’ & under: 

No. 1.... 44.54 38.91 42.65 | © surfaced: 10’ to 20... ~... 2150 - WP ocaake lame 5 
ei SS ee Se a a er rocrane 21.50 ..... _ pe . 
ot Bebe Ris | a oe ee ee See... ee. 8 ie Meoooneenannese a 
A Sraseanebasens 47.50 39.60 43.50 re 25.50 21.06 23.12  pacncadaetee pone’: 29.67 ..... 

Ceiling RE eee as 49.00 44.43 43.50 16? wees eee 23.60 22.67 26.21 

%x4” B&better .... ..... BA advan “Se saosin: 56.50 46.34 52.50 i” 18 & 20’ 30.50 23.84 27.50 Plaster Lath 
Ws © ciaawcie “Oe phe pte el neha eA 2.63 54.06 RF UE hesciss. entan eed 21. , — 

No. OS cai ipracre, ajaeehee - eve er po 18.00 eS ar Cudauann 24.00 20.29 23.61 No. 1, ae eo Mt $48 $49 
GE ESR eae aie. “rece G/4567 & WW cccs tess Ge ios: ee 5.95 2... 25.81 | No. 2, %”, 4'..+-++- oes . . 

%x4” B&better 38.06 36.80 35.86 see — Sa oe Byrkit Lath 
ee arr 82.00 32.13 32.04 $ 9y19" y « 5, yr 
No. 22. 1.35 18.40 18.63 | xy 4 raaing, GSS a ae re: ee ee ee a ee aaame, see 12.80 

‘noe co. eae ovens ee 37.25 Wl.) BO.84 1.22) 26.65 | 8 & 10’..........++- _— 18.9 
alll —~o- uenae —_- Other Igts. 34.18 ..... 37.25 18 & 20’... 31.90 23.57 34.00 | 12’ & longer...-..-- seeee seeee : 
foe Be eeoenes 5.70... Rr ce gece cee 10’ to 20’.. ..... 20.00 ..... rial 
No. 2 18.81 ..... Other Igts. 41.10 ..... 39.93 | No. 3. ox4” ........ 15.38 a a Materia 
Cc aB No. 2 (all lengths): 2x6" eee e ee 14.87 12.22 13.50 es e+ 
ae ee ony ae 17.20 aor ae feees a Bahetter, 9S wu, ste" 51:78 
yy as 65.69 59.95 64.15 pein ten ba 20.92 0.34 <i 9 Silat Bee, oe =" 00 
<> “aaeebebtiie: 70.42 64.67 92 sees . 2x12” .. 2.00. ME taaee~ nance 12 & 14’ 46.00 ..... 45. 
No. 3 (all lengths): ome 00 ES... BERD cncse coves i 2, On © 5+ ico ca ts 88.00 
Shiplap OO: chiwssces 1908 5.00% 12.80 | No. 2 f better log run: ae. * <n 40.00 
No. 1 Oe” setasseo 16.35 15.90 2x a ccvteen  abeee 35.98 Random 40.66 ..46- eee 
ae. 46 OF... os 38.21 We escclcas 9.02 ..... ee a. a 
Othe r lets. 37.47 29.90 38.21 ae Jambs — ae 17.36 ..... No. 2, random ..... 20.52 . 23.78 
No. 2 (10 to 20’) ; etter: rite 3G. TOD: oss Car Sills 
, 3.17 22.65 22.2% ¥, a. te ge mn RS 
Into Lili) Sek eee Beer | A ee exteO SRo0 ee: es ~ £48, SqB8S: 

No. 3 (alll lengths) : Roofers 2x 8", 10" eee e ee eens 23.00 ..... 8”, 38 to 40’.. oe ee 
RM a cco 18.00 17.60 18.22 | No. 2, 1x6” ........ 2.67 12’ wees eee 23.28 ...-. Up to 9”, 34 to 36’. neces wanes 38. 
1x10” abe Feats 18.83 18.68 19.00 Pe cos ese aon 22.50 Ie cickss ‘seawk ) 38 to 40’.. ..... 40.00 ..+06 

The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Oct. 22: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” Bé&better “C” No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 No.3 
Jot e tea a eae ele aoc $72.50 Mi” -stunannwatnadmananed $67.50 $51.50 12,14, 10, 18, > a / % - 5 »eee eat “ee oe 
Bepetter sete deimminta ee OE —=Fee eee 70.25 53.00 16 20 16 20 = phan ** "36.50 23.50 18.00 
nancolibeehdotaine Rs sieecee 68.75 | 1X5, 8, 10”............. 73.25 54,50 | $27.00 $29.00 2x 4” $24.50 $26.75 | 1X 8” ....-.--.- BOB) ea)  Jeoe 
ST ssnehirsantsenins 75.00. 58.00 | 25.00 26.50 2x 6” 21.25 23.50 | 1x10” .......... oy 
Flat grain— 1%, 1%, 2”x4 to 8”. + 16.75 ecieke 26.25 28.00 2x 8% 23.00 24.50 1X12” .. seers oo OU. = . 
II ok 58.00 46.50 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”. | eer 26.75 28.50 x10” v 5. Casing and Base 
5 eeliescmratent 45.00 39.50 Celline and Partition 29.25 31.00 2x12” 26.00 27.75 . B&better 
MRE diinsanacsnesus 23.50 23.00 g S2S&CM—Ship! iP ss wtsanvteancaniiaalen 75.00 
Clg. Clg. Clg. Part ~— ci cin ansenscincaienl 80.00 
an 5g” %” %” No.1 No.3 No.3 
g pabattee — ro 7S. 4 $44.00 -_ - OE kn aieraiene $36.75 $22.50 $16.75 Lath . ‘eo. @ 
15%” and under. .26 percent discount aa oe Ss le SS IE 36.00 23.75 18.00 — No.1 No. 
1%” and over...21 percent discount Ne Di caisainuane #1: 3 eo SN” vacisevsen dena 23.76 18.50 | %x1%”—4’ ........066- $4.95 $4.40 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 smemee Boarpbs, 81S— HEMLOCK, No. 1, S1S1E— ? . . 
10-14’ 6’ 18-20’ 8-16’ 8’ 10-14’ 16’ 18-20 ae 08.00 
iz 4” = $27. 00028. 00 $28.00@28.50 $29.50@30.00 $32.00@32.50 $28.50@29.00 2x 4” $30.50@31.00 $30.00@32.00 $31.50@32.00 $34.00@36.00 $35.00@ rt} 

lx 6” 29.50 30.00 29.50 31.00 32.00 32.50 35.00 35.50 31.00 31.50 2x 6” 27.50 28.00 28.50 29.00 30.50 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 eed 

lx 8” 31.50 32.00 32.50 33.00 34.00 34.50 37.00 37.50 33.00 33.50 2x 8” 29.50 30.00 30.00 32.00 31.50 32.00 33.50 35.50 35.00 - 

1x10” 32.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.50 36.00 38.00 38.50 34.00 34.50 2x10” 29.50 30.00 32.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.00 37.00 36.00 3 r° 

1x12” 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 36.50 39.00 39.50 35.00 35.50 2x12” 30.50 31.00 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 38.00 37.00 oe 
For merchantable S18, deduct $3 from price of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 3 hemlock rough, 6’ and longer; 2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 


wider, $18@20. 
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Duluth, Minn., Oct. 25. 
Duluth follow: 


CoMMON BOaRDS, el 


Northern pine is steady, 


NORTHERN PINE 


FENCING, RouGH— 


with mixed carlot shipments in good volume for the season. 


Prices f.o.b. Duluth follow: 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14 16’ 18’ 20° ok 0 PA ” 10,1314" lf'ss 18620" 
a 55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 6” No.1 ....... ee y . f t 
oe eae ese S00 +300 ¥59,00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 oe atone iaviinesakal 41.00 43.00 46.00 46.00 

aeccaen 67.00 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 as smnaaaaaiona aa 29.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 
i O:  eccccscs 35.00 87.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 60.00 60.00 4” No. 1 .....cccecceceecees 47.00 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.00 
Sibi pe 38.00 40.00 49.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 55.00 MT scosssee s sciieieaeneenlt 36.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 
OY, ceesind 41.00 44.00 54.00 54.00 650.00 49.00 60.00 6 ey Sacetbantedenate) 28.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
No. 3, : & beeuewie 39 90 33 ae 33 os ee aes 3 =. pis ro . es No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $28. 
12”... °°" 3100 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 5” fencing same as 6”. scotia 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white ey pce Bat So bea 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10 and 12”, No. 4, $30; No. 6, $21. Sl or 2S, a cents; a . 
For 81 or 28, add 75 cents; SISIE, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add §2. 
Drop siding, grooved, roofing and 0.6, _shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Piscys Srurr, 8181E— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 To 20’— 
50 $21.50 $52.50 $27.50 $2460 $3260 $3450 $34.50 8 . 
OF eta calanetl 27.50 $31.50 $33.50 $31. 1 ‘ . i ee Meee i 9. ' 
| Sievinertas: 47180 "28°50 °31:80 °8160 “81.60 "31.50 "33-50 33.50 POReEF «+ <-++0s oo eS Reswis, Gabstter sae “See 
| gpeereteseee: 27.50 30.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 34.50 % crrttterteereee eee , 
ec cccue ee 31.50 32.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 steteeeeeere reseceee 28, 
gape eee: 32.50 33.50 36. “f 36.50 36.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 
or 84S, add 


Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. 


; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 


Siding run to O.G. $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Oct. 25.—Following are typical 
average f.o.b. Norfolk prices made during the 
week ended Oct. 22, as reported to the North 
Carolina Pine Association 


Rough: 

4/4 7 
No. 2 & better edge...... - asad mae eared $52.00 
Cn ccscncadedseseéudeesoueceenecee 34.25 
a i ee i. svadebasnedesanse tees 24.75 

No.3 No. 1 box 

i a eivennbd wanebesssaeteta acee ee $27.25 

0 ee er ee $45.75 29.00 

Wdge, No. 2 & better, 6/4.....ccccccccceves $55.50 

i SM tedaveeephebanacnieraneenweewamas 6.75 

Dressed: 

Flooring, j)” 24%” 
NF ar $45.75 $55.75 
i © 6etkataredavouakent's ween 42.50 47.50 

Bark strip partition. .....cccceccces Sa. $40.25 

Box bark strips (dressed or resawed)...... 17.25 

Roofers No.1 Air dried* 

EY oat oe a ehh de peck eae $28.00 $19.50 

CG” scvassnccceneeuceeeeeiuaase EE 20.50 

De ciectsbesensedsseeternveeaa 28.50 20.50 

DD wcccshdsnieiahsraadereccacbus Saeed 19.75 


*F.o.b. Georgia-Alabama points of manufac- 





RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 23.—Prices of red cedar 
lumber, new bundling, 8-18’, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, '/2-Inch 


Width— Clear vr te “a 
4- ESR pre see $26.00 $24.00 $16.00 
EE os us beam ie ndneeel 30.00 28.00 18.00 
RGR iss, 33.00 31.00 22.00 
DO arkabes eke tauenae a) )=3—6liCsonene 0|0606|) 6 6(Geed 
WOE co cakcoessccaccs ee feauas ‘Saas 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %-Inch 
PD) atide coun ee eamipwinadeswab ee akanwee $50.00 
DEL codpnee educa ake onreeiass eakerad oul 58.00 
PE ciuchvvaedad nad acd Wie dcr madabcudelatel 68.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattie, Wash., Oct. 23.—KEastern prices f.o.b. 
mill are: 
Per square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
First Grades, Standard Stock 


meee GROOG, BIB. kc ki kc ceeds $1.68@1.72 $2.10@2.15 
Extra stars, 5/2....... con ee 2.25 
MN, GROSS. a ccvccccosevce 1.92 2.40 
Perfects, 56/2 ......cceceee. 3.41@2.45 3.00@3.05 
NE oe ithe re a otk 2.23 3.05 
EERIE 71@2.75 3.65@3.70 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra stars, 6/2........... $1.80@1.84 $2.25@2.30 
memere Gtmre, B/S... oocccccs 1.86@1.92 2 .35@2 2.40 
Extra clears ......... re. = 2.75 
Weeeeees, GIB ccccccccecs + 2.53@2.57 3 15@3.30 
Serer is 3.30 
a rrr 2.86@2.89 3.85@3.90 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 5/2........ $0.80@0.88 $1.00@1.10 
Common stars, 6/2........ 92@ .96 1.15@1.20 
Common clears ........... 1.40@1.44 1.75@1.80 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
a a ee $2.65 
+ > a pepaperem $2.53@2.57  3.15@3.20 
Eurekas Mmidadiaraedeseeeae 2,.81@2.84 3.85@3.90 
PRD svcvévavdnsececes 2.89@2.96  3.90@4.00 





WESTERN PINES 


Spokane, Wash., Oct. 23. 
rent prices, f.o.b. mill, which became 
Aug. 19: 


Following are cur- 
effective 


Pondosa Pine, 16-Foot, Inch— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 





 weeenentad S43. 60 351.00 SBG.B0  .nccce svcce 
ane wavoede 42.00 33.060 Z2B.BO .ccce cvvce 
- stkenanans 40.00 eo Be! eer Te 
i xaiebeanee ie” i f Se: * are 
oe ccacdeus ne 44.00 27.00 Taee 26636 ownees 
ares Geecs = basen, eealers $15.00 $ 7.00 
Pondosa Pine Shop— 
wae tory 
No.1 No.2 No.3 Com. 
5/4 & 6/4..... $61. 50 $41.50 $25.50 $16.00 ..... 
Dn. upwaxsmiawe 71.50 51.50 36.50  t ree 
Me awnvhonnes Kckee ‘*enae @cee0. enawa $24.50 


Idaho White Pine, 16-Foot— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 


- esncovuonr $48.00 $41.00 $27.00 ..... «eeee 
51.00 44.00 errr eee ce 
a 49.00 42.00 ee. -seeoet Seeee 
Da": tec aneware 54.00 42.00 SS ewe 
> sadn wih indian 69.00 46.00 wee §.cxéaes +an0e 
a Wes Siem Keane vavus $17.00 $ 7.00 
White Fir, 6- to 20-Foot, Inch— 

4” 6” 8&10" 12” 4”&wdr. 
Nos. 1 & 2...$22.00 $25.00 $26.00 $27.00 ..... 
See 17.00 20.00 21.00 ere 
eee itn bhie wees abpen $15.50 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., Oct. 25.—The following are 
f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, 82S: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
ED shite xrateiousge wee $57.00 $42.00 $34.00 
Det ahidreeetsndanueweewenens 67.00 52.00 34.00 


Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 3 
one — For straight cars of specified grades, 
a 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


[Special to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN via Air Mail] 
San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 25.—The following 
are average prices of California pines as com- 
piled from the report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
week ended Oct. 23: 
California White Pine 
No. 1&2clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3clr. 


a 74.28 $66.48 $58.24 $48.50 
S/ESO.W.. cccces 74.65 67.15 56.55 58.32 
SFE. csnena 69.3 63.20 59.26 57.10 
S/R... ocesce SEIS 73.62 59.15 57.95 
Mixed Pine White Pine Shop 
Common, 1xa.w.— No. 1 shop, 5/4 
Dh Db bavanwesee $43.20 ee $43.80 
I asic de dacs 32.60 No. 2 shop, 6/4 
No. 1 dimen., 1, ee 26.15 
aes ee 19.25 Inch shop ....... 30.80 
pee mise 20.65 Panel, %xa.w.... 75.35 
szath— 
eae 5.55 Dougine Fir 
DAE oe 4.60 Ci better ..ccccce $45.55 
Ser enabepoaeis 476 No. 3 clear..... 32.52 
THONOTO. cccéiaces 30.55  Com., 4/4xa.w. 14.10 
White Fir Ties ‘and timbers 23.65 
C&btr. rtd w...$18.60 Dimension ...... 15:08 
No. 3 & btr. com. Miscellaneous 
1x4&6 ......... SESS . CORP cc icccccast $22.85 
No. 1 dimen., 1, Australian, 4/4 
MS vatete send 20.60 WMS ve ecKcnens 55.72 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Portland, Ore., Oct. 27.—F.o.b. mill prices on 
actual sales of fir, Oct. 24 to 26, direct and 
wholesale, reported by West Coast mills to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr. Cc D 
MES 1% ea welreaeee $38.25 $38.00 es 
3 eRe er cS) ere 
Re 3464000000 am otens 8 8 -keeek ‘erdieiee 
Flat Grain Flooring 
DM ~G2readaadeuan aaa 27.75 () ie 
3 ae ee 34.00 J ae 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Be andengsbede cee Saade sees.” wanes $17.00 
Ceiling 
NEE Be cians niga a aaa 25.75 19.25 
DS dich diaeohee. eecabe 25.75 yee 
Drop Siding, 1x6’ 
SG cide teint eoce ata 32.00 7 ere 
EE. kn eRe aes. eae 32.75 ; +: rer 
UE Ac RRAGALeieeNns cae eens Seer 17.25 


B&better Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
PE ce bcaudmangbomnene $44.00 $53.00 $55.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 


i Sees oe ee $17.50 $16.25 $17.25 $18.75 

a Se 15.50 11.75 13.75 16.75 

Be Mi ruscecairavdae 9.50 8.25 | ae 
Dimension 


12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4” ..$16.25 $16.25 $18.25 $19.25 $19.25 ..... ..... 
6”.. 15.50 15.75 17.50 19.00 18.00 $21.25 $20.00 
8”.. 15.75 16.00 17.50 17.75 17.50 20.75 21.50 
10”.. 16.50 16.75 17.50 17.75 18.00 21.75 20.00 
12”.. 17.25 17.00 18.50 19.25 18.75 23.75 20.75 
2x4-inch, 8-foot, $15.25; 10-foot, $17; 2x6-inch, 
10-foot, $16. 25. 


—) 


Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
| See ea 00 $8.00 $12.00 $13.75 $13.75 
i. Se 7.50 mae sacen ) wawex saree 


No. 1 Common Timbers 


3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced..........ces- $20.00 
Bale GO BEES to GO". POMS vvcccvccecsccccs 17.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, re) 
Fir Lath 
eS 2 ee SN ee err $2.75 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
EE od aries eiedity PGA NeAd Saco OE eles ASTM wk wad $38.25 
Nl bird an i hee vids white tials wcdcbneie wea S 2 40.00 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: 

Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.45 $1.25 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.10 
No. 3, jae 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.20 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, oe 7-inch face..... 1.10 85 
No. 1, 6x6”" ’, 6-inch face..... 1.00 75 


Red oak and 7 cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 
cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents 
less than white oak. 


Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 

ON Ne ost olan ae os oa $43.00 $42.00 
PE. cin kann neauvasarxccod 40.00 38.00 
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WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 25.—Present log quotations 
are: 


Cedar: $17, $15. 

Yellow fir: $22, $17 and $12. 
Red fir: $17, $16, ous, 50 and $15. 
Spruce: $25, $19 and $12. 
Hemlock: $13, $12 and $11. 


Everett, Wash., Oct. 23.—Log market quota- 
tions: 
Fir: Strong. No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 
25 cents added for each 1 percent of lumber logs. 


Hemlock: No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, $11 to $12. 
Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Oct. 25.—Following are quotations 
on southern pine railroad ties, f.o.b. New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
BE satiate 5:5 b poahiahen ce cin Grae: hea oan $1.40 $1.85 
7x8” eblal siceab Gib ae Seating punta aaa one 1.35 1.75 
We adatnaenwe wenealeaeaadae aca 1.25 1.65 





CYPRESS 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25.—The following are cur- 
rent quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 

New Grades— Factory No.1 


Tank Selects Shop Box 
OE sktiekewaneee $116.75 $ 68.75 $51.75 $31.75 
Se: 121.75 78.75 63.75 33.75 
 aieebuaGue cwae 123.75 81.75 66.75 33.75 
EE ee 131.75 88.75 73.75 31.75 
0, Ae 136.75 93.75 ) Ze 
a ee 136.75 93.75 _ Oise 
I a ac 41.75 98.75 | errr 
ee SG PD vv ode tbeseewessneconsuvane $24.75 
Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
EE ncccvewkbenenevxdn $54.75 $43.75 $32.75 
FS eae 61.75 50.75 34.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, S1S or S2S— 


Heart A B Cc D 
1x4—10” ....$103.75 $ 98.75 $ 93.75 $ 83.75 $73.75 
BT eseatickics 110.75 106.75 101.75 91.75 980.75 
NT sk Aisacois 120.75 115.75 110.75 102.75 wee 
Me sesneks 125.75 120.75 115.75 106.75 sata 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B C&btr. 
 Sigvcnltetesedeean eee $53 $45 $43 
SE ‘kiwbcuwnsdues eons wae 64 55 53 
BE gslevediupbamins te ewes 70 61 59 
—_ Siding— A B Cc D 

Daiebuaewee aed $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select Shop com. com. 

er er $ 72 $59 $36 $31 $26 
OE iran’ dn cere 75 62 48 35 29 
i wuhshes uns 75 63 50 35 29 
a éreansicks 82 68 55 37 31 
See 100 75 65 ened ais 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 1” random 
DE . Su0enee-baoue $42.50 ee 820s te eee 
Di ttmenseawwe 42.50 34.00 oes 
MT. . ‘aéswentaenes 43.50 ———. i peeve 
Jee coos 58.00 ee 
wee, S8EP” vscecs ae 220i cea cks $23.00 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 25.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


Shingles— Best Primes Economies 

3” lee aan kG . «$5.70 $3.20 

De sidediein sane ate sane 4.85 3 
Ore a 5.45 4.30 

 stkewareensccdens ee 5.45 i 

Lath, 4-Foot, 3gx1!//2—Inch— 

Mt: Dhdsvancdes ---$8.90 OS ee 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
Oct. 16, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association : 


43x14” 39x2%” H%x1h” 

Clr. qtd. wht... .$122.98 $128.62 $79.27 
Cir. qtd. red..... 95.00 
Sap, CQ. WM ee sc 
Sel. qtd. w.&r.... 


3x2” 
$85.78 


77.55 56.03 57.00 

Cir. pln. wht.... 66.95 87.83 53.21 64.65 
Cir. pin. red..... 65.91 79.97 55.31 59.02 
Sel. pln. Wht.... 60.38 73.66 47.75 48.68 
Sel. pln. red..... 60.20 72.73 47.94 48.79 
No. 1 common... 45.87 51.57 25.67 24.99 
No. 2 common... 16.84 22.19 nes 
Wyx1Y%y” x2” $ex14” ¥x2” 

Clr. qtd. wht... .$102.58 $100.50 ..... $125.94 
Clr. qtd.:red..... 92.25 > chee? mana 
Sel. qtd. w.&r... 73.83 cf = 74.67 
Clr. pln. wht.... 79.11 - Zio 82.59 
Clr.  —.. — 72.06 ie 73.88 
Sel. pln. wht.... 62.86 67.81 $52.50 64.90 
Sel. pln. red..... 62.61 | er 59.46 


No. 1 common... 39.60 ee 37.20 





POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 25.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
base, on poplar: 

Sorr TexTuRE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
oar te $1206198 613901 
Saps & select.. 88 
No. 1 com..... 50 55 bc +0 0 15 
No. 2 com. A.. 36 38 42 45 45 48 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 27 29 28 #£=30 

VALLEY— 

FAS .......-..$ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 

Saps & selects. 60 65 70 75 75 £80 

No. 1 com..... -45 48 52 55 55 60 

No. 2 com. A.. 35 36 37 40 40 42 

No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 26 28 27 80 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 25.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


Finish— vactery stock— 
1x12” a ; a ald $73.00 : ¥, gy SESS SORR AED on.08 
se tinct engi wn MEE astern 
Bevel siding— Bg ee 34. 
1x4” , +. 2 Ser 4.00 
 ddtcnnencen 31.00 Green box lumber 19.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 25.—Good weather and 
near approach of cold weather has resulted in 
a better general demand for building materials, 


and siding is more active at steady prices. 
Quotations: 


Clear Select No.1 No.2 
JO eee — $40 $28 $22 
 cininnoawee —_ 38 28 22 
4-inch tenn ae 37 24 18 








HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 25.—The following is a summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hard 


wood prices obtained during the week ended Oct 
Institute: 


. 19, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 












































RED GUM BLACK CUM-COUT'D RED OAK-CONT'D ASH-COlT'D BASSWUOD=CONT' yD 
Quartered Plain — ee ee 
1 ead wood 
. Gee Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev 
Firsts & Seconds Firsts & Seconds Firsts & Seconds No I Com & Sels No 2 Common ere 
4-4 151,00 ,., 4-4 36,00 ,.. 3-4 80,00 ,., 16-4 100,75 ... om ae 34,25 
Plain No I Com & Sels 4-4 85,25 112,25l| No 2 Common ee 33,75 
Firsts & Seconds 4-4 33,50 5-4 105,00 129,75 4-4 33,50 .., No 3 Common ; 
4-4 138,75 ... } 6-4 113,75 126,50]} 5-4 32,25 .., 4-4 26,75 
Quartered Quartered 8-4 123,00 154,50 6-4 36,25 ... 
Firsts &% Seoonds Firsts & Seoonds 12-4 170,75}] 8-4 43,00 ,,, Firsts re Ssecmie 
4-4 111,25 ... 8-4 60,25 , No I Com & Sels Mo 3 Common 5-8 55,0 pists 
§-4 115,00 .., No I Com é@ Sele 1-2 39,75 ... 4-4 246.50 io I Com " seit 
6-4 237.98 2.6 8-3 50,25 ,,. 5-8 45,00 ... : 5-8 42,75 .., 
8-4 123,50 ... Plein 3-4 50,25 ... Firsts 2oonds No 2 Sommon 
© I Com & Sels 4 9-12" Box Boards 4-4 63,00 68,50]] 4-4 .., 83,75]| 5-8 50,00 ,,, 
$4 £5.96 ccs 4-4 54,00 , 5-4 66,25 74,50]] gag [°° 92,00 Plain 
Soh 67.99 cov Firsts & Seoords 6-4 76,50 51, 50}]} "10 I Com & Sels Firsts & Secoms 
6-4 67.25 .., 1-2 ‘es 8-4 76,00 .., |] 8-4 72,00|] 4-4 55,25 ,,, 
8-4 70,00 ... 4-4 46,00 |... 10-4 102,50 .., Stic S-4 55,50 .., 
Plain No I Com & Sels 12-4 110,50 .., No 3 ‘Common No I Som & Sels 
Firsts “ Seoonds 1-2 26,00 ... 8 Seen cos S-@ 21,75 ... te Pog A 
-4 106,50 ,,, 4-4 36.25 ... No Common 4-4 23.25 ... = 5 
5-4 11°98 es 5-4 40,00 ... 4-4 51,25 48,00 VWALUT ~~ 
6-4 135,75 ... 6-4 43,00 ,.,, FAS Wormy -lixed No 1 Coafon Firsts 7 Seconds 
6-6 124,02 ... No 2 Common Bs AF woe 4-4 143. 25 = hg eis’ 
N Com « Sels S-8 20,50 ... ound Wormy Mixe ee ‘=e oI Cond 5 
as SV.7B ces 4-4 27,00 4-4 43,50 59 ,.25|| Firsts & seconds Bag n#5.75 aie 
4-4 60,25 ,., WatTE OAK FOPLAR 5-4 64,50 .., io 2 Common 
6-4 65,25 ... quartered Quarterea 6-4 65.75 ... 4-4 24,25 .., 
6-4 72,50 ... Firsts & Seconds No I Com & Sels 10-4 72,00 ,,, Ho 3 Common 
8-4 74,50 ... 4-4 128,25 157,00 4-4 ag eve No I Com — 4-4 21,75 
io 2 Common 5-4 142,00 .,, ain 4-4 41,2 eile eI Ags 
4-4 “3430 “se 6-4 144,75 ... Panel & Wide No I 5-4 51,00 ,,, Firsts 2 seconds 
5-4 36,50 ... 8-4 161,25 .., 4-4 126,50 .., 6-4 51,00 ,.. 4-4 68,75... 
8-4 36,75 _ No I Com & Sels 13-17" Box Boards 8-4 54,25 .,, 5-4 70,75... 
—"siP cr 3-8 40,00 ,., 4-4 108,50 ... 10-4 587.00 °:. 6-4 76,75... 
Quertered 1-2 54,50 .,. Firsts & Seconds No 2 Common Ko I Com & cels 
Firsts & Seoonds 5-8 64,00 ,., 4-4 ° TT 5-4 31,50 ... 4-4 50,50 ,,, 
4-4 65,50 .., $4 74.75 ... 5-4 108,25 125,00]] 6-4 29.25 °°. 5-4 52,50 .., 
‘8-4 71,75 wee 4-4 61,25 98,25 6-4 104,75 .., 8-4 24,25 ,., On 59,25 .., 
6-4 70,00 ,., 5-4 85,50 ,.., 8-4 109,75 137,25)/10-4 32,50 lio 2 Somaon 
8-4 72,50 ... No 2 Common 206 oe 137,50 COTTON OD 4-4 29,50 ,,, 
15-4 87,00 ,,. 4-4 50,50 .,,  - —ee 164, 001/135-1977 Box Hoards 5-4 31,00 eae 
12-4 86,00 .., Plain Saps 4-4 80,00 .., o-4 40.25 ... 
No I Com & Sels Firsts & Seconds 4-4 nce 79,00]] 9-12" Box 3oards See 
5-8 35,00 a 5-8 64,75 9,, 5-4 83,00 62,00]] 4-4 70,25 eee No I Fom % Sels 
4-4 52,25 .., 3-4 89.25 ... $- Si'75 90,00lla3" @ war FAS 4-4 130,50 
5-4 55,00 .., 4-4 94,75 112,75 - | err 4-4 72,0 ae 
6-4 54,25 ,.,., 5-4 116,75 123,00 |] 12-4 108,75 ,,, Firsts & seoonis Firsts & seconds 
8-4 62,50 .., 6-4 127,50 135,75 || Selects 4-4 56.75 ... 4-4 4... 144,7 
10-4 75,50 ... 12-4 170, 75 4-4 one 64,25]] 5-4 61.50 ... en 129,50 
Plain No I Com” & Sels iio I Som & Sels 6-4 62,25 ... - Pree iohs 
13-7" Box 3oards S$-@ 33,00 ,.., 4-4 55,50 61,25IINo I Som & 3els Tank : 
4-4 72,75... 1-2 43,75 3 °° 5-4 71.75 69,00]1 4-4 40,50 ,., 5-4 110,00 ,,, 
1s ‘War FAS 5-8 52,00 64,00]{/ 8-4... 77,7511 5-4 45.25 ... E-4 115,00 .., 
4-4 71,00 .., 3-4 51,25 .., No I Comnon lio 2 Common 10-4 120,09 ae 
Firsts & Seconds 4-4 67,25 78,75 4-4 51,75 56,7511 4-4 36,50 ... 12-4 125,09 
3-4 54,00 ,,, 5-4 75,50 6c,75 5-4 53,50 ae $-4 58,25 .., Firsts & J3eoo: 343 
4-4 60,50 ... 6-4 79,25 80,00 6-4 61,00 ,., 8-4 $1,50 ... 4-4 739,90 ... 
S-@ 64,25 ... ign re 60,75 6-4 63,25 ,... r 3 Connon 5-4 96,75 soe 
6-4 40,75 2... 6-4 76,00 83,00 |} No 2 Common “eS 6-4 95,75 ... 
2-4 71,75 No 2 Common 4-4 = 47,90 CUM ChastTnor 6-4 94,00 ,., 
uc I Com & Sels 5-8 38,50 ... Ne 24 Comaon Firsts 2 seoonds 10-4 113,75 4... 
5-8 30.75 .. 3-4 43,50 .., 4-4 37,50 42,00) 3-4 .., £6,50 |/selects — 
3-4 35,50 ... 4-4 52.00 “51,75 |] No 23 Cormon 4-4 ..,. 102,75 4-4 64,50 .., 
4-4 46,50 ,.. No 3 Com Fle Grade 4-4 22,00 4,75) 5-4 .,, 119,75 5-4 65,75 ... 
5-4 46,75 .., 4-4 35,25 36,00 || Yo % Common 6-4 4... 127,25 6-4 66,50 .,, 
6-4 51,25 .., No 3 Common ee 36,75) 8-3 =... 2 152,25 8-4 76,00 ,,. 
8-4 568,00 ,.., 4-4 26,00 30,75 a3-; tio I Com & Sels 12-4 94,00 ,., 
No 2 Common FAS Wo Firsts 7% Seconds aS ee 52,75 |[o 1 Shop — 
S-4 87.85 ce 10-4 .., 112,25 4-4 67,50 ... [flo 2 Common 4-4 41,25... 
5-4 28,25 ... Sound sormy 5-4 87.25 ... 6-4 4A, 30,25 S-4 52,50 oe, 
6-4 26,50 ,., 4-4 46,00 604 100,25 ... |hLio 3 Common 6-4 57,25 .., 
6-4 31,50 ,,, 9-4 1°6,75 ves 4-4 2... 20,50 12-4 CE.Fe see 
No 3 Common Q@iartered 10-4 126,00 aac Sound /ormy No I Common 
6-4 22.96... Firsts & Seoonds 12-4 150,25 ,.. 4-4 ... 42,50 4-4 38,25 ,.. 
SLACK GUE 4-4 100,75 ... 16-4 150,75 Apne RS iis 44,50 a-4 41,00 ase 
Quartered No I Com & Sels No I Con & Sels ee 45, 00 6-4 38,00 ,., 
Firsts & Seconds 538 56,50 .., 4-4 59,75 64,251] 8-4 47.00 8-4 45,50 .,, 
4-4 $2.90 ... 4-4 71,75 ... 5-4 58,75 72,00 No 2 Comoon 
No I Com & Sels Plain 6-4 67,25 75,00/\Pirsts & Seconds 4-4 32,25 eee 
4-4 40,25 ... Firsts & Seoonds 8-4 73,00 79,50 7 4 70,25 78,50 5-4 37,25 a 
5-8 68,00 ove 10-4 96. 25 eee Com & & Sels- 6-4 37,00 eee 
12-4 105,25 102,00 ent 45,00 58,50 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN 


HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 25.—Average wholesale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West 


Viriginia and Tennessee hardwoods today: 





4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 ' ’ 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OaK— — 
in weenesaes er teat ts se tr pad o156185 se poe ‘eae $ 85@ a $ 30 = $ oe bs 
PG séeenwe 105 11 110 5 tesa isla r - 
No. 1 com..... 80 85 85 90 90 95 No. 2 com..... 28 31 33 38 38 43 
No. 2 COM... 45 50 54 59 55 60 CHESTNUT— 
Sound wormy.. 43 45 52 57 55 60 aad $100@105 $112@118 $122@128 
Quanrexen Rep Oax— NoScom..) 20 2) 2) a2 2) Be 
FAS eevee eses $110@115 Sd. wormy and 
No. 1 com..... 60 65 No.2 com... 36 38 38 40 40 42 
No. 7 CW scoe 40 45 Sd. wormy and 
No. 1 com. & 
Puan Waite xp Rep OsE— better ...... 88 42 43 45 #45 «47 
SE Sa waives wale $105@110 $115@120 $125@135 
Selects ....... 70 7% 7 80 85 90 Bincu— : 
No. 1 com..... 60 65 70 75 75 80 . aa $105@119 $110@115 $115@120 
No. 2 com..... 42 45 47 50 48 52 No. 1 com. and 
No. 8 com..... 22 24 23 25 24 27 ere 65 70 70 15 70 75 
Sound wormy.. 43 48 53 58 55 60 No. 2 com..... 31 33 33 38 38 40 
Hickory— BEeECH— 
a anna ws pate ... $ 95@105 $ 95@105 ere $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 $ 75@ 80 
es 2 COUR. ces aie ears 65 70 65 70 Me 3 COMB. cece 42 45 47 50 47 50 
De Oc acae Soe o8 35 40 35 40 Ss Fe 27 30 30 33 33 35 
MaPLe— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
ee ae $ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $110@115 
CC ties do es be ew means 50 5 63 68 68 72 77 81 vu v5 
a ee 33 38 35 40 41 45 48 50 50 58 
WHITE AsH 
0 a ee ee ee $ 95@100 $107@112 $112@117 $125@130 $155 @160 
a 2 On BO, osereence enn 55 60 72 77 78 82 100 105 95 100 
DMA dl veecedweneeaue ee ul 32 35 35 40 40 45 45 50 50 3855 
The following list represents present value of Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 25.—Average wholesal- 
hardwoods, f. o. b. Lower Michigan mills: ers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, 
No.1 No.2 No.3 Cincinnati: 
he FAS Selects com. com. com. ocn— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Bass woop— Qtra. ihe 
4/4 $ 65@ 70 $ 55@ 60 $ 45@ 48 $26@28 $21@23 SS aes -$103@108 $108@ 112 $108@113 
5/4 70 75 60 65 47 560 28 30 23 25 No. 1 com.. 73 


6/4 75 80 65 j%7O 52 55 33 35 23 25 


8/4 80 85 70 7 67 60 838 40 ...... 
10/4 95 100 8 90 70 75 45 650 ...... 
Breecu— 

6/8 No. 2 common and better 30@32 12@14 
4/4 60@ 66 45@ 50 3@ 35 23 25 16 18 
5/4 65 70 50 65 35 37 28 30 18 20 
6/4 70 7 55 60 40 42 #30 32 18 20 
8/4 80 85 65 70 60 52 33 35 20 22 
Birco— 

4/4 100@105 80@ 8 47@ 50 28@30 18@20 
6/4 105 110 85 90 62 5 30 32 19 21 
6/4 105 110 85 90 57 60 35 37 19 21 
8/4 110 116 90 95 65 70 40 45 ...... 
10/4 116 120 100 105 80 85 60 55 ...... 
12/4. 120 125 105 110 85 90 50 655 ...... 
 -' - 2 FF ff 2 eee 
Sort ELM— 

4/4 65@ 70 50@ 55 42@ 45 26@28 20@22 
5/4 70 75 655 60 47 50 28 30 22 24 
6/4 7 80 60 65 562 65 30 32 22 24 
8/4 80 85 65 70 65 60 35 40 ...... 
10/4 8 90 70 75 60 66 40 45 ...... 
12/4 90 95 7 80 65 70 40 45 ee 
16/4 100 110 95 100 85 90 650 55 ...... 
Harp MarpLe— 

4/4 70@ 75 60@ 65 47@ 50 28@30 16@17 
6/4 80 «68 65 70 65 0 30 32 18 20 


95 100 
130 115 120 50 65 
16/4 160 165 145 150 1385 140 60 55 
HargD MAPLE FLOORING Stock, Roucu— 


Dn “stigtans gbecades 43@ 45 28@30 18@20 
n tdttwene «&easeecs 45 47 30 32 18 20 
Sort MarPLa— 

4/i 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 28@30 16@18 
5/4 7% 80 65 70 50 65 33 35 18 20 
6/4 80 85 70 75 65 60 38 40 18 20 
8/4 85 90 7 80 60 65 40 45 20 22 


Exp Driep WHITE MAaPLe— 


4/4 100@105 ........ [2 Pre ee 
WO Bee BEF cccccecs a Oe 6eweeee. ae eevee 
oe 2ee See cavecece oe 2) wendes -eeenns 
WG Fee BED cccccces a eee ee 


Qtrd, red, sap no defect : 


 aeaetered 58@ 60 62@ 65 68@ 70 
No. l com... 47 52 52 
Plain red: 
100@103 100@105 105@110 
No. 1 com... 56 58 58 63 63 #68 
Sap: 
Bxbds., 13- 17” 70@ 71 
Plain FAS 6” 

& wider... 52 55 54@ 58 58@ 62 
No.lcom... 40 41 42. 4 4... 
No. 2 com... 24 25 26 29 

Marie— 
Spot worms N. 
D log run...$ 40 $ 55 $ 60 


CoTTron WooD— 
FAS, 6” & wdr.$ 53@ 58 $ 58@ 63 ... 
No. 1 com..... 38 40 40 42 . 


QUARTERED WHITER OAK— 


Dn cweeobndan $123@128 $128@133 $133@138 
PD c~ceesee 92 97 97 102 102 107 
No. 1 com..... 70 75 75 80 80 85 
No. 2 com..... 40 45 45 50 50 £55 
QUARTERED Rep Oak— 
) rar Pe nis dae wee ° 
No. 1 com..... 65 et pas fhe see aes 
No. 2 com..... 35 ak cee eee Bee 
PLAIN WHITB AND Rep Oaxk— 
Dae seece <7 §2@ pf £ §S@100 51086138 
Pe ccecées 
No. 1 com..... $3 $8 58 o3 oa 68 
me 2 Oisecss CS OR USD lse 45 50 
No. 3 com..... - wee oe *es 25 30 
Sound wormy.. 37 38 40 45 45 50 
Sort ELu— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
ID chai dian $65 $67 $67 $70 
No. 1 com.. 47 50 50 55 
No. 2 com.... 25 27 27 28 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, as reported to 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars flooring mill basis, 
during the week ended Oct. 23: 


MAPLe— Clear No. 1 Factory 

Pn sawk & gee chon $66.89 $44.96 $32.93 

SB eee 72.11 are 

mT seas at: wi Wl ia 75.70 65.62 38.39 

= et 2 A RS PRR ee See  -esene 

xl Uy ears oh sib a er a | ee eee 

BircH— 

I iia eal ce wih ea 72.94 59.25 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 25.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


FAS, 4/4, $225@230; 5/4, $235@240; 6/4, $240@ 
245; 8/4, $245@250. 

Selects, 4/4, $155; 5/4, $160; 6/4, $165; 8/4, $175. 
a 1, 4/4, $95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 8/4, $120- 


No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4 and 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 26.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN through the cour- 
tesy of Gregg & Co., of the Philadelphia Retail 
Board of Trade, are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer delivery) 


3x 4” and 4x4”...$44.00 DO dexvectenes $49.00 
3x 6” and 6x6”... 43.00 SE” Svcccwaexe’ 58.00 
3x 8”, 4x8” and SE s6rdrcedses 56.00 

rr a 44.00 MEE sSeareeeeos 70.00 
SEEN” tncutenniwwe 51.00 BE weddnbwredes 65.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 


Each 2 feet additional, add $1.50 to 32-foot 
price. 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x23g-Inch Face 
(Rail delivery) 


oct ou bial e eae seme eeeaea en $95.00 
Mn 6b eke rane enhawe naw e miwamaental 85.00 
PSE tccd conc dneneeneeodpeseabeve eine 61.00 
ee 8 ee SE cache ewteceesenbanwene 51.00 
2 Se SO a eee ae 28.00 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
1nO", BAS. ccc $27.50 1x10”, %x 9%....$28.50 
Se» Tet ccecas 28.50 1x12”, %x11%.... 29.50 
Shortieaf Dimension, aes Y4-Inch Scant, 10- to 
-Foot 
NMI aces as ori a aee Se (Me vicanceueees $30.00 
i iciceneeumeds a Cee cteakeanende 31.00 
Ml cacereseaneee 29.0 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 
No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 
te ED siesahcmachaie $84.00 ) eee 
Ge (Me. 26nceacace 8.00 46.00 $28.00 
Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
a Eta I. are cad. oan adele wee aibuodeee $29.00 
Ft oe, ae en re 30.50 
ERR ea eee sara teeta Spano 31.00 
EE, ocdceescasdcavedereswnaeenen 32.00 
i- -inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
GN one Uainbgk glbivand ee peued uaa $41.00 
SS I fe cnie wiasin cap anaree: ave: Gigaset aieaaen 61.00 
NE III ora:a cick ae a aie e-eteins 6 alba immmanebane ae 68.00 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 
CT Me aah uudseaeacibias deme nn dese 6.00 
Ee Ri xnekctedokecnancee ce patcnkern 72.00 
RT ici odinivetenanewh emis eae a 47.50 
Teton” GI BOO GIORP co vcccccciccocsccccs 64.00 
Western White Pine, Dressed 
Cc D oO. 2 No. 3 
SD ee $ 74.50 $64.50 $48.50 $36.75 
Be -vnieunens 89.50 79.50 46.00 39.75 
MEE wstnwenne 79.50 69.50 49.25 38.75 
BRAN Giihacdecdcnitte 79.50 69.50 45.25 38.75 
eee 89.50 79.50 45.25 38.75 
BT eb awaaee 104.50 94.50 46.25 39.75 
13” and up.... 109.50 99.50 47.75 41.25 
Lath, 4-Foot No. 1 
a eee $7.70 f.0o.b. cars 
eer $5.85 c.i.f.—$6.35 delivered 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 
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NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 
continue to buy northern pine in mixed car 
shipments for rush shipment. The mills, how- 
ever, are moving a fairly large volume. Rail- 
road and industrial buying is light. Generally 
prices are holding firm. 


26.—Retailers 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 27.—No change has 
taken place in the range of northern pine prices. 
Competition is strong from western woods. Re- 
tail buying has been checked somewhat by long- 
continued rainy weather, and industrial plants 
are buying only for immediate use. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 26.—Not much northern 
pine is being moved in this territory. Sellers 
are not pressing very hard for business, how- 
ever, and prices keep fairly steady. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 25.—There has been little 
activity in white pine, supplies being meager 
and purchases limited strictly to needs. Prices 
have shown no recent changes. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 26.—Some improvement 
in request for eastern spruce frames has been 
noted, but demand is still rather quiet. Cur- 
rent production is very limited. Sales are made 
at both $38@39 base. Some business in Provin- 
cial random is reported at very low prices, but 
most sellers hold quotations steady. There is @ 
definite reduction in offerings, but plenty of 
lumber is available. The very dull market for 
boards has finally resulted in a little softer 
prices. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 
fairly good returns for October. 


25.—Some firms report 
Some price cut- 
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ting has been reported, but most of the larger 
firms say they have made no concessions and 
will make none. Neither yards nor distributers 
have large stocks. 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 26.—There was 
a heavy movement of white cedar poles and 
posts into the areas affected by the recent storms 
and floods. Poles continue strong. Post prices 
are unchanged. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—The northern hardwood 
volume is holding up fairly well, though there is 
a general tendency to ease off in buying at this 
season. Stocks are fairly well assorted. Four 
quarter and thicker selects and better basswood 
are firming up, as there has been a pretty fair 
demand and very little stock available. The 
lower grades of basswood are becoming scarce 
and are strong. There is a scarcity of 1-inch 
No. 3 common hard maple, and prices have ad- 
vanced $1 to $2 a thousand. Dry stocks in hem- 
lock are becoming broken, due to a good move- 
ment during the last thirty to sixty days to the 
yards and industrial trade. In southern hard- 
woods, items in sap gum are strong and scarce. 
A lot of hand-to-mouth buying is in evidence. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 26.—Hardwood 
business continues good. Weather has improved 
the output of Indiana mills. Demand continues 
in excess of supply, and orders are often hard to 
place, particularly for sap gum, which is wanted 
by furniture and interior finish plants. There 
is good inquiry for gum. Orders for oak and 
hickory also are numerous, the automobile trade 
being in the market. All Indiana automobile 
factories report increased business and produc- 
tion. Retail trade is rather slow, flooring being 
the best item. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 25.—Some obsery- 
ers report hardwood demand up to the level of 
the preceding week; others rating it a trifle less 
active. Inquiry continues brisk, and prices are 
maintained as a general thing. Sap gum is the 
leader. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 26.—Furniture fac- 
tories are buying a good quantity of stock, with 
a good demand for cut-up items. Gum is wanted 
by nearly all buyers, but is hard to get and stiff 
in price. The motor trade is not buying so 
heavily now, but there is a steady call for 
hickory and first-class pecan. Walnut and ash 
also are in good demand. Retailers are buying 
some flooring, but that demand has been slow- 
ing down, along with the call for oak and gum 
finish. Prices on hardwoods have shown no 
change in the last week. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 25.—Southern hardwood 
wholesalers are booking a fairly large volume 
of orders. Inch common sap gum is strong, 
although the demand is well distributed over 
the entire list. ‘‘Hand-to-mouth’”’ buying per- 
sists. The market continues firm. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 26.—Competition in 
hardwoods is very severe and various firms have 
varying luck in getting the orders. On the whole 
it is said that hand-to-mouth buying totals a 
good volume, but that future buying is prac- 
tically abandoned by larger consumers. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 25.—Hardwood buy- 
ing continues brisk, though it is for immediate 
needs. Industrial plants are better customers 
than retailers. Box factories are absorbing low 
grade stocks. Flooring is the strongest item; 
there is a scarcity of the thicker sizes, which 
have advanced recently. Dry stocks are not 
very large. Dealers’ stocks are only fair and in 
some cases rather small. Prices are steady at 
former levels. Oak prices at the Ohio River are: 

No. 1 No.2 No.3 


FAS com. com. com. 
Quartered ........ $145 $90 $50 eis 
| aaa 105 72 48 $20 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 25.—Some improve- 
ment has taken place, especially in gum, higher 
grades having advanced as much as $10 and 
low grades, about $3. Needs of consumers seem 
to have expanded, and orders are being placed 
in sufficient number to make a good showing. 
Margins of profit are too low, but business is 
Steadily getting into stronger hands. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 26.—Northern 
hardwood production is restricted. Weather 


conditions have interfered with prompt filling 
of orders. Industrial users are running light 
and buying hand-to-mouth. Prices hold firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 27.—The buying of 
hardwoods is on a larger basis than it was dur- 
ing the summer, industrial plants finding it 
necessary to replenish stocks. Trade is not 
called brisk, but the yards are doing a fair 
business. Sap gum is as strong as anything in 
the list. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 25.—Birch, beech, maple 
and gum have improved in demand. Oak and 
maple flooring both moving well. Oak lumber 
not over-plentiful. Wholesalers are encouraged 
by the outlook and report prices holding up well. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 26.—Hardwood mer- 
chants covering a wide territory report a slight 
but quite definite improvement in demand, 
though there is keen competition. Steady in- 
crease in consumption by wood-using industries 
is reported. Flooring is in seasonable demand, 
but prices are rather weak. Quotations, 4%x2%4 
clear: Birch, $75@87.50; maple, $80@86; oak, 
white, ‘plain, $92.75@95; selects, $81.50@84; No. 1 
common, $59.50@62. The general range of quota- 
tions is unchanged. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 23.—A substan- 
tial shortage of hardwood flooring has been re- 
ported by some retailers, with prices tending 
toward an advance. Shipments from the mills 
have been rather slow, and consumer demand 
has been growing daily. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—Demand for fir is on about 
the same scale as for the last few weeks. Yards 
are taking mixed cars almost entirely. Mill 
stocks of 2x4-inch, 16 and 18-foot dimension are 
short, but uppers are in good supply. Prices are 
rather weak. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 23.—California busi- 
ness is strong, Atlantic coast weak, rail trade 
poor, and export fair. Production continues to 
hold a substantial lead over orders and ship- 
ments. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 25.—Fir lumber has sold well 
for October, dealers buying mostly for quick 
delivery. Many well stocked yards have taken 
on additional lumber. Transits have sold espe- 
cially well. Prices are stronger than prevailed 
the first of the month. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 26.—Offerings of spot 
fir are limited. Buyers remain indifferent and 
await bargains in distress lumber. Retail yards 
did little buying last week. The best price re- 
ported obtained for a transit schedule of 2-inch 
dressed fir was $32 ship’s tackle. Fir boards are 
decidedly dull. Efforts to get $28, ship’s tackle, 
for No. 1 common fir boards are seldom success- 
ful. There has frequently been complaint about 
inferior stock being included with No. 1 common. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 26.—Demand for fir 
continues slow, both city and country demand 
having fallen off, and such orders as are placed 
are almost all for immediate requirements. 
While there are not many transit cars, those 
that have the right mixtures are easy to sell. 
Prices are a little weaker. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 26.—Rural de- 
mand for Douglas fir continues good. Good 
weather last week did much to keep the volume 
up. Stocks are not heavy and orders are for 
immediate delivery. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 27.—Prices on fir are 
easy and, owing to building being reduced by 
rainy weather, retailers are not disposed to buy. 
Trade has not been as active as some of the 
wholesalers hoped for, and a good deal of lumber 
is offered. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 25.—There has been 
a marking up of the fir prices because of the 
higher ocean freight rates. The margins of 
profit, fir sellers say, have not grown any wider, 
and the keen competition with other woods 
continues. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 23.—Demand for 
fir still continues strong, with reserves at the 
docks sufficient for present demands. During 
the week there has been considerable falling off 
in receipts. The market has been featured by a 
continued demand from rural districts. Prices 
are holding their own. 
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SIMONDS 
Inserted Tooth 
aws Have The 
taying Qualities 
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Service—durability and pro- 
duction are what you get when 
your machines are equipped 
with Simonds Inserted Tooth 
Saws. Simonds is a superior 
Saw because of the sturdy 
plate of tough steel and the 
scientific construction of the 
points and shanks. 


Simonds 2% and 3 Bits and 
Shanks fit any 2% or 3 In- 
serted Point Saw and stay 
sharp longer. 





SIMONDS 
Saw and Steel Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1832 — FITCHBURG, MASS 


Chicago, I. Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. New York City 
New Orleans, La. Lockport.N.Y Memphis,Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 
Portland, Ore. San Francisco,Cal. Seattle. Wash. 
Montreal, Que. Toronto, Ont. Vancouver,B.C. St. John, N.B. 
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CYPRESS 


2 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 25.—Sales of cy- 


press for the week if anything fell a trifle short 
of the preceding week. There are rumors of 
price concessions. By the local report, mixed 
car business continues dominant, mill stocks 
being well assorted and car supply sufficient. 





CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—Inquiries and orders for 
cypress are of seasonable volume. There is some 
demand from yard, industrial and _ railroad 
sources, but the retail volume from the central 
West is small. Considerable business is being 
done in pecky cypress for greenhouse construc- 
tion. Mill stocks are in good assortment, except 
in 2%-inch and thicker lumber which is scarce 
due to the big demand from tank interests. 
Prices hold steady. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 26.—Cypress de- 
mand is very slow with city yards, and country 
yards have not been placing the expected volume 
of orders. There is some factory demand, but 
that is slowing down. 





NEW YORK, Oct. 25.—Cypress prices are un- 
changed from a month ago. Shipments are 
coming through promptly again, several large 
cargoes having been unloaded in the last two 
weeks. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 27.—The trade in cy- 
press has lately shown some improvement. Most 
of the stock wanted is for industrial purposes, 
and is taken by concerns that need quite a little 
stock for making up during the winter season. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 26.—Some inquiries for 
red cypress are being received from industrial 
buyers, but sales volume is light. A moderate 
request for thick yellow cypress also is reported. 
Retail trade is discouragingly quiet. Quotations 
keep fairly steady, but show a rather wide 
spread. Inch cypress is offered here at $85@98 
for FAS, $70@83 for selects, and $48@58 for shop. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 25.—Cypress seems 
to be quite inactive, though this wood is being 
used more frequently. The mills, as far as can 
be learned, are fairly busy, and while they had 
felt impelled to mark down their prices, some 
slight recovery appears to have taken place. The 
outlook is regarded as distinctly hopeful. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 26.—Jobbers say 
there is a slight seasonal decrease in red cy- 
press demand, but others say demand is much 
better than they expected. Rural dealers are 
calling for boards and dimension. Industrial 
buyers are taking small amounts, but last week 
sent in a larger inquiry. Yard stocks are in 
only fair shape. City dealers do not seem to be 
carrying large stocks of cypress. Quotations 
show a considerable range. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 26.—Volume of cy- 
press business has been pretty good, but the ac- 
tive season is nearing its close. Prices have been 
steady, and volume of fall business has averaged 


up pretty well. 
HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Oct. 25.—Western hemlock con- 
tinues to sell well, despite large offerings of 
transit and storage stocks. There have been no 
recent price changes. 

BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 26.—Very little western 
hemlock has arrived by water recently and sell- 
ers are showing a firmer disposition, but buyers 
are indifferent. The long-continued quiet de- 
mand for eastern and northern boards has re- 
sulted in easier prices. There have been some 
concessions from $32 for eastern clipped, $31 
for northern and $30 for random boards. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 27.—Hemlock demand 
is rather light for this time of year. Mills in 
the lake district have no large supplies, so are 
not inclined to make concessions, but they find 
much competition from Pacific coast hemlock. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—The western pines market 
is in about the same condition as has prevailed 
for the last month. The demand is mostly for 
mixed cars and rush shipments. Mill stocks are 
well assorted and prices are fairly steady. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 26.—The de- 
mand for upper grades of pine has fallen slightly 
during the week, but that for lower grades and 
commons seems to have remained steady. Rail 
shipments are working back to normal slowly, 


and exports are down. Retail business has 
shown a slight upward trend. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 25.—Weakness in Idaho 
common continued, but was a little less pro- 
nounced as the week-end came. There was con- 
siderable buying of Inland Empire stock. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 26.—Some Pondosa pine 
producers seek more business and prices are be- 
coming quite irregular. Nos. 2 and 3 common 
are getting most attention here. There have 
been late sales at: No. 2 common, 1x6, $45.25@ 
47.25; 1x8 and 10, $41.25@43.25; 1x12, $42.25@44. 
No. 3 common, 1x6, 8 and 10, $35.75@37.75; 1x12, 
$36.25@38.25. Concessions on Idaho white pine 
have become frequent. Nice Idaho white pine 
is offered as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
DS) Spedkabhahoasaawe $61.50 ae 0 86=—S seas 
MD cinrdcaeinunia salaben 62.50 57.50 $42.00 
Re ee 61.50 55.00 42.50 
SE si cand paseene hod 66.50 ae: = =—i( 
SE wine wareunwaete etait Sines 58.00 43.50 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 26.—There are more 
factory than yard orders being placed, though 
factory demand has been considerably reduced 
with the approach of cold weather. Moldings 
have been in good demand. Yard buyers mostly 
want well mixed cars. Prices are a little weaker. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 26.—Western pines 
business is rather quiet. Orders are being re- 
ceived from both retail and industrial sources, 
but volume is hardly up to last year’s level. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 23.—Retail busi- 
ness in this section of the State has shown a 
decided improvement. Purchases from the mid- 
dle West are increasing. A few price advances 
have been reported. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—The demand for redwood 
holds up pretty well, orders being ahead of both 
production and shipments, according to mill re- 
ports. Retailers, industrials and other consum- 
ers are absorbing fair amounts. Some mills re- 
port shortages in 6-inch clear and 6-inch A 
grade. Prices hold their own. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 26.—Redwood 
demand is far ahead of production for the year, 
with mills running almost to capacity. Prices 
are steady, with upper grades strong. Export 
business is exceptionally good. Rail shipments 
are far above normal for the season, and retail 
business is somewhat better. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 25.—Industrial demand has 
kept up to Septembe?’s record. Some companies 
report orders coming from buyers that hitherto 
have not used redwood. Prices are firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 26.—Demand for 
redwood remains slow, but there is a little more 
inquiry from factory consumers. Orders from 
retailers still run mostly to moldings, lath and 
siding. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 26.—Wholesalers are 
competing briskly for a rather moderate business. 
Sellers refuse concessions. There has been a 
drop in the demand for yard items lately, but 
industrial request keeps up fairly well. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 26.—Demand for 
redwoods is fair in spite of seasonal influences. 
Industrial buying appears to be increasing and is 
of much more importance than the retail de- 
mand. Stocks are low and all buying is for 
immediate requirements. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 23.—Although 
demand is somewhat curtailed, business with 
retailers continues active. Prices are soft in 
spots, but the redwood situation is satisfactory 
for this time of year. Shipments into the middle 
West continue to gain. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 26.—Roofers are in fair 
demand. The 8-inch air dried are quoted $30.50 
@32, but $31.50 is a usual price. Shortleaf floor- 
ing is dull and prices are not firm. There are 
offers of 1x4 shortleaf flooring at $77 for B&bet- 
ter rift, $60 for C rift and $54 for B&better flat. 
Rough edge is quiet at $56 to $62. 





NEW YORK, Oct. 25.—A slight break in 
prices was followed by several days of brisk 
business, and the week closed out with lists 
strong and lumber moving well. Retailers are 
not well supplied, but are buying for their needs 
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only. Mill shipments are arriving promptly. De- 
mand for roofers and trim is unseasonably good. 
Flooring also is in unusually good demand. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 27.—Owing to bad 
weather, North Carolina pine sales have been 
rather light. Roofer prices are about steady, 
though lower than they were a short time ago; 
6-inch are quoted here at $29 and 8- and 10- 
inch at $30.50. Flooring prices are generally 
easy. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 25.—North Carolina 
pine framing appears to be the most active item 
of the list just now, and dressed framing has 
been moving in considerable volume. Framing 
quotations are stronger. Some other stocks aJso 
are moderately active. Box grades are dull. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—Inquiries for southern pine 
are fairly numerous, but buyers are generally 
holding off. Demand for car siding and stringers 
holds up pretty well. Mill stocks on the whole 
are fairly well assorted, although some items 
are rather scarce. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 25.—Mill reports 
indicate moderate decline in booking volume for 
the week. Local observers find the market not 
so active, but report prices well held pretty much 
throughout the list. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 25.—The week’s south- 
ern pine orders for mill shipment fell off about 
25 percent. Activity has lessened in the South 
on account of the cotton slump, while heavy 
rains and floods have retarded business in the 
central agricultural States. There has been very 
little change on such items as flooring, ceiling, 
siding, and finish, but prices are weaker on 
boards, shiplap, dimension etc. However, no 
heavy drops in the market are expected. Retail 
yards are not heavily stocked, but are buying 
“hand-to-mouth.” Orders still run to badly 
mixed cars for immediate shipment. The transit 
list is considerably below normal. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 26.—Southern pine 
demand continues to lag considerably behind 
the expectation of sales managers, who were 
looking for an increased volume of orders with 
the return of dry weather. Outside the flood 
districts, where lumber is needed for repairs, 
demand has fallen off steadily and prices are 
weak. Orders placed usually have a hurry up 
admonition attached. Stocks are in much better 
shape than they were three weeks ago, but 
still are broken. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 26.—Better 
weather has kept southern pine sales alive, de- 
spite the lateness of the season, but an increas- 
ing number of transit cars have served to 
weaken prices. In some quarters a scarcity of 
dimension is reported, with demand exceptional 
for this time of year. City yards have heavy 
stocks. Rural demand is better. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 26.—The southern 
pine market is beginning to give signs of the 
late autumn recession. Orders have been hold- 
ing up pretty well, but they are not as frequent, 
and prices tend to weaken. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 25.—The market is firm and 
active, some wholesalers reporting difficulty in 
getting their shipments promptly. There has 
been a good fall demand for timbers. Flooring 
continues to move well. Yards are not well 
stocked and some have placed large orders. 





BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 26.—Demand for south- 
ern pine is not at all satisfactory. Competition 
seems to be unusually intense. Longleaf flooring 
is dull. Some people are asking $85 for B&better 
rift, 1x4-inch; $75 for C rift, and $56 for B&bet- 
ter flat. Most business in B&better rift is at 
$81@83. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 27.—Long continued 
rainy weather has hurt southern pine trade. 
Mills have a larger stock of most items, it is 
said, so that prices are not being advanced, and 
it is claimed that concessions are being made. 


_ BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 25.—Longleaf pine is 
in fair request, stocks being readily taken up. 
Receipts are modest. Local stocks are very 
small, and no important additions are being 


Made. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 23.—A considerable 
Volume of shingle business is coming in, but 
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“Specials” in FIRST 


100 M’ 4/4 Cl. Qrtd. White Oak Strips. 200 M’ 3/4. No. | C&S Plain Red Oak. 
100 M’ 4/4CI. Sap. Qrtd. White Oak Strips. 15 M’ 3/8 No. 2 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
200 M’ 4/4.No. | Gom. Grtd. White Oak Strips. M’ 1/2 No. 2 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
HH M , 48 FAS Qa White’ one A a 3 rt ois 3a Plal White Oak 
° le ° ° 0. m ain 
100 M* 1/2FAS Grtd. White Oak Ave. 30 M’ 6/4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
IRE: athe Su Gee Set he. aE: M3 Rta lgtee yet one Fe 
» le ° 5 um. 
30 M’ 8/8 Ne. | C&S Qrtd. White Oak. 150 M’ 5/8 No. | C&S Qrtd. Red Gum. 
150 M’ 4/4 No. | C&S Qrtd. White Oak. 20 M’ 3/4 No. | C&S Qrtd. Red Gum SND. 
50M’ 6/4.No. | C&S Qrtd. White Oak. ae te ae | cane -- 
20 M’ 3/8 No. 2 Com. Qrtd. White Oak. Su aele | 648 Phe an eee 
30 M’ 1/2 No. 2 Com. Qrtd. White Oak. : ° 
100 M’ 5/8 Ne. 2 Com. Qrtd. White Oak. 4 ens . pave pons Gum 4-7’. 
’ Com ° 0. om. p Gum 
PH mM 4 Ne. 2 Com. ora. White Oak. 15 M’ 5/4 No. 2 Com. Sap Gum, Avg. 6-7”, 
75M’ 5/8FAS Plain White Oak. 30% 14-16" 
100 M’ 5/4 Ne. | C&S Plain White Oak. 15 M’ 6/4 No. 2 Com. Sap Gum, Avg. 6-7” 
15 M’ 5/4 No. 2 Com. Plain White Oak. 30% 14-16" 


We Can Do Kiln Drying, Surfacing and Resawing. 


Turner-Farber-Love Company 


Home Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Mills at Memphis, Tenn., Leland, Charleston, Tehula, Miss. | 
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This trailer is preferred by lumber- 
men who use tractors for hauling trains 
of logging trailers because it gives a 


Hemming sxx. 8-Wheel Trailer 


steel center line draught through the wn = 


entire train. 


The sturdy construction of all Hemming 4-, 
6-, and 8-wheel log wagons and trailers insures 
long wear at rock bottom maintenance cost. 
They are especially designed to meet the needs 
of lumbermen. That’s why so many of them 
are in use today on the most difficult logging 
operations. 


Write for Complete Catalog Today. 











SPECIFICATIONS: 
AXLES 4” x6’’ split hickory. 
SKEINS 34” x10” or 4” x 12”, long sleeve 
malleable. 
WHEELS 34” diameter, with 5’’, 6” or 8’’ tire. 
BOLSTERS 4’’x 11” 6’ long; side bars, 4’”’ x 6”; 
center bar, 44%4’’x6%”’, with 3’’x5’’ built-up 


bars. 
TONGUE 4’’x6’’, 5’ long; reach,4’’x6”’, 11’ long 
CAPACITY 10 tons. 











HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 































Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 


Stack 
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Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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FINISH 
FLOORING 
CEILING 
SIDING 
MOULDING 
DIMENSION 
LATH 
BOARDS 
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- FACTORY LUMBER 


CUT TO LENGTH 
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ROPER kiln drying is 





Shortleaf to earn 
reputation with lumber deal- 
ers and factory buyers. 
a great satisfaction to a dealer 
not to have complaints about 
the drying of the lumber he 


Try a mixed car of “NEARWHITE” 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISSISSIPPI 





HAVE FOUND 

“ NEARWHITE” 
FLOORING 

TO THEIR LIKING. 






another point that has 
helped Nearwhite Soft 
its good 
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LUMBER Co. 








prices are not satisfactory. From 35 to 40 per- 
cent machine capacity of the industry is down, 
and further curtailment is probable. Clears, mill 
base, are $2.25@2.35. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 26.—Demand for 
red cedar shingles continues light. Prices vary, 
but even low quotations do not seem to stimu- 
late business. One list offered stars in straight 
cars for $2 a thousand and clears for $2.30. 
These figures, however, were about 10 to 15 
cents under the average. Transit offerings are 
light and are generally sold at concessions. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 26.—Clears are sell- 
ing here now for $2.25, while stars, which are 
offered only in limited quantities, generally hang 
around $2. The market is dull. Lath demand 
is only fair, and not large enough to keep any 
stiffness in prices. Siding demand is slow and 
prices are weak, 

ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 25.—Shingle demand 
shows no improvement, there being but little dis- 
Position to buy. Prices remain firm. Several 
mills will close down altogether this week, ac- 


cording to word received from the Pacific coast. 
Quotations: Extra clears, $2.45, mill base, and 
$3.96, St. Louis; extra stars, $2.10, mill base, and 
$3.44, St. Louis. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 25.—Shingle trade is 
rather quiet, although a fairly good run of or- 
ders from rural dealers is being booked. City 
dealers are still buying stained shingles to a 


large extent. An increase in transit cars has 
weakened the market slightly. Retail stocks 
are not large. Red cedar extra clears sell at 


$4.10; extra stars at $3.65; XXXxXxX British 
Columbias at $4.90; Washington XXXXX at $4.75 
and Rite-Grade at $4.45. Lath trade is fair, with 
prices unchanged. Stocks are not large in any 
locality. 

NEW YORK, Oct. 25.—Eastern Canadian 
spruce lath still sell at $7.25 f.o.b. docks, with 
the usual difference for rail shipments. Demand 
is good. West Coast shingles are more than 
abundant. Bargains are easy to obtain. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 27.—Most grades of 
shingles are easy in tone and some quotations 


have declined 5 cents during the last week. Brit- 
ish Columbia XXXXX are $4.85,and Washingtons, 
$4.76, the spread being small. Extra clears are 
$4.11, and stars, $3.61. Wet weather has hurt 
sales. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 25.—The local shingle 
market is quiet. Several distributers say they 
are selling more red cedar shingles than of all 
other species combined. Yet several white cedar 
shingle manufacturers have advanced prices 25 
cents, while there have been further concessions 
on red cedars. White cedars range $4.65@5 for 
extras, and $4.15@4.50 for clears. Very good 
makes of British Columbia XXXXX, rail de- 
livery, are $4.96. Demand for lath is about sea- 
sonable. Spruce lath have advanced 10@25 
cents; 14%-inch sold at $7@7.10, and 1%-inch at 
$8. The 1%-inch western hemlock lath remain 
dull at $6, ship’s tackle. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 26.—A very light 
demand is reported for shingles and lath. The 
last week has seen a decided increase in transits 
and lower quotations. Some demand still comes 
from the rural trade. Buying is for immediate 
requirements. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 25.—Cypress shin- 
gles are in fairly brisk call and in low supply 
at Louisiana mills, with prices unchanged. Call 
for cypress lath, which move mainly in mixed 
cars, is running about level with production, with 
prices firm. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 23.—Wholesale 
shingle trade continues fairly active, with pros- 
pects for a nice increase during the remainder 
of the month. Prices are firm. The lath mar- 
ket is showing additional strength. 


MAHOGANY 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 26.—Mahogany produc- 
tion is continued full time, and there is very 
little accumulation. Prices for the better grades 
are firmly held, though attractive figures are 
sometimes quoted on lower grades. Some nice 
orders have come along from manufacturers of 
the better automobile bodies. Continued im- 
provement is noted in requisitions of furniture 
and chair manufacturers. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 25.—New York mahogany 
distributers have been called on extensively of 
late for deliveries in nearby towns, especially 
for large industrial plants. The city trade also 
has continued brisk, especially for the better 
grades, and the market is firm. Manufacturers 
are well supplied with logs. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 26.—Boxboard business 
is holding up fairly well. Industrial require- 
ments are seasonable, while call for farm produce 
and canning factory containers has declined con- 
siderably. Boxboard producers are dissatisfied 
with current prices; much less is heard about 
bargains in distress lumber. Round edge white 
pine boxboards, inch, are $26@29. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 26.—Orders for clap- 
boards are not easily secured as builders are 
finishing their season and yards are buying 
moderately. Nice eastern spruce and white pine 
clapboards are scarce and prices keep very firm. 
Some Coast stock distributers have shown a 
recent tendency to let down their quotations a 


little. Quotations: Eastern spruce clapboards, 
4-foot, 6-inch, extras, $60; clears, $55; second 
clears, $50. West Coast clapboards, clears, 3- 


to 7-foot, redwood, $23.50; red cedar, $24; west- 
ern spruce, $32.50; California pine, $42. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 23.—Word has been re- 
ceived from Portland of the filing of a suit in the 
United States district court to foreclose a mortgage 
on the Mickle Mills in North Portland. Judge 
Robert S. Bean signed an order appointing as re- 
ceiver Lester W. David, of Seattle and Blaine. Mr. 
David is president of the Forest Investment Co., 
plaintiff in the action. The complaint alleges that 
in September, 1924, the two parties entered into a 
contract whereby the Mickle Mills took over the 
plant under a mortgage of $450,000; further, that 
the Mickle Mills assumed two mortgages, one of 
which was for $250,000 to the Portland Trust Co. 

Defendant is held to be in default of $50,000 in 
payment of $1 per M on produced lumber and 
approximately $19,000 in default in payment of a 
premium of 50 cents per M on logs cut. The com- 
plaint alleges that the defendant corperation is 
insolvent. 
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